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Abbreviations Used in the Annual Summary, 1991-1992 



Abbreviations have been used with certain terms and test names that 
appear frequently in reading research reports. The terms, test names, 
and abbreviations employed are listed below. 

TERMS 

ANCOVA 
ANOVA 
CA 
CAI 
CRT 
DRA 
DRTA 
EH 
EMR 
ESL 
CPA 
IQ 
Ll 

l2 

LD 
LYF 
MA 

MANOVA 
RA 
RD 
RT 
RVF 
SES 
VF 

TESTS 



act American College Test 

cat California Achievement Test 

ctbs Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 

drp Degrees of Reading Power 

gmrt Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 

gort Gray Oral Reading Test 

iri Informal Reading Inventory 

itbs Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

itpa Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 

mat Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

mrt Metropolitan Readiness Test 

nara Neale Analysis of Reading Abilities 

ndrt Nelson-Denny Reading Test 

piat Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

pmat Primary Mental Abilities Test 

ppvt Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

rmi Reading Miscue Inventory 



Analysis of Covariance 
Analysis of Variance 
Chronological Age 
Computer Assisted Instruction 
Cathode Ray Tube 
Directed Reading Activity 
Directed Reading-Thinking Activity 
Emotionally Handicapped 
Educable Mentally Retarded 
English as a Second Language 
Grade Point Average 
Intelligence Quotient 
First Language 
Second Language 
Learning Disabled 
Left Visual Field 
Mental Age 

Multivariate Analysis of Variance 
Reading Age 
Reading Disabled 
Reaction Time 
Right Visual Field 
Socioeconomic Status 
Visual Field 
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RPM 


Raven's Progressive Matrices 


SAT 


Stanford Achievement Tests 


Schonell 


Schonell Graded Word Reading Test 


SDRT 


Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 


SIT 


Slosson Intelligence Test 


Spache drs 


Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales 


sra 


sra Achievement Series 


TORC 


Test of Reading Comprehension 


WAIS-R 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale - Revised 


WISC-R 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - 




Revised 


WJPEB 


Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 


WPPSI 


Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 




Intelligence 


WRAT 


Wide Range Achievement Test 


WRMT 


Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 



A microfiche edition of this Annual Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading is available. 
Annotated citations are provided in author and subject sequences on eye-readable, 4x6 cards; 
the full-text documents are reproduced on 4 x 6 high-quality microfiche which utilizes an exclu- 
sive image indexer. Printed author and subject indexes are included, and a demonstration work- 
shop is available to train staff and students in the use of the collection. For further information 
about the microfiche edition of the Annual Summary or any previous Summary, contact the 
Alvina Trcut Burrows Institute, PO Box 49, Manhasset, NY 1 1030. Phone 516-869-8457. 
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Annual Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading 
July 7, 1991 to June 30, 1992* 



summarizes approximately 600 reports of reading research identified 
between July 1, 1991, and June 30, 1992. The research studies are cate- 
gorized into six major areas, five of which have been further subcate- 
gorized. As in previous years, the majority of studies reported were 
classified into the Physiology and Psychology of Reading area. The 
largest subdivisions within that category continue to be 
Comprehension Research and Factors Related to Reading Disability. 
The largest subcategory in the Sociology of Reading is concerned with 
the content analysis of printed materials. Under the Teaching of 
Reading category, the testing subcategory remains the largest, A listing 
of other general bibliographies of reading research appears as the first 
major category of the present summary. 



Order of Studies Within Subcategories 



studies in the Annual Summary are subcategorized under five of the 
six major categories (Category 1 consists of general reviews only and 
is not subcategorized). Within any one subcategory will appear a num- 
ber of loosely related studies. While all the research within one catego- 
ry falls under the same general rubric, the studies will vary markedly in 
emphasis, in the question being addressed, and/or in the focus. Thus, 
studies have been grouped within subcategories also. For example, 
under Factors Related to Reading Disability, those studies that address 
dyslexia appear together, while those ti>at deal with strategies used by 
good and by poor readers would be placed in juxtaposition. The reader 
looking for research on one particular aspect of reading disabilities 
would then find them all in one spot rather than dispersed haphazardly 
throughout the subcategory as might be the case if they were listed 
alphabetically by author. 



♦Materials for inclusion were identified by two individuals: James Schwartz and Ellen 
Friedland, former doctoral students at suny at Buffalo. Both have been most conscien- 
tious and competent in their efforts. Margaret Collins is the efficient secretary who keeps 
track of all the summary materials and presses me to get things done. To those individu- 
als, I am deeply indebted. In addition, thanks are due to our responsible, industrious 
work-study student, Shou-Su Yu. Financial support for the annual summary is provided 
by the International Reading Association. 
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L Summaries of reading research 

Durst, Russell K., & Marshall, James D. (1991, December). Annotated bibli- 
ography of research in the teaching of English. Research in the Teaching of 

English 25, 497-509. , 

Presents annotations of research in the teaching of English under four main head- 
ings: Writing, Language, Literature, and Teacher Education. The first two categories are fur- 
ther subdivided. The article was prepared with the cooperation of the eric Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills. In addition to eric documents, the listing cites disserta- 
tions and journal articles, eric document number and University Microfilm numbers are 
included. 

Larson, Richard L., & Bechan, Ann. (1992, May). Annotated bibliography of 
research in the teaching of English. Research in the Teaching of English, 26, 211- 

224 « , *■ . 

Cites and annotates research in the teaching of English under five major categories: 

curriculum, language, literature, teacher education, and writing. The items included are 

selected, in general, from sources published from July to December preceding the article's 

appearance. Longer annotations are given for those studies considered to be of more than 

usual interest. Several of the major categories are subgrouped. 

Weintraub, Sam; Smith, Helen K.; Roser, Nancy L.; Moore, Walter J.; 
Jongsma, Kathleen S.; Doyle, Mary Anne E.; Ceprano, Maria A.; & Graham, 
Diane M. (1992). In Sam Weintraub (Ed.), Annual summary of investigations 
relating to reading, July 1, 1990 to June 30, 1991. Newark, DE: International 
Reading Association. 

Identifies, abstracts, and categorizes reports of reading research identified in the 
period from July 1, 1990, to June 30, 1991. The research is categorized under six major 
areas, five of which are further subcategorized. Major categories include: summaries of 
reading research, teacher preparation and practice, sociology of reading, physiology and 
psychology of reading, teaching of reading, and reading of atypical learners. 



//. Teacher preparation and practice 

II-l Behavior, performance, knowledge, practices, effectiveness 

Thomas, Karen F.; Barksdale-Ladd, Mary Alice*, & Jones, Rebecca A. 
(1991). Basals, teacher power, and empowerment: A conceptual framework. In 
Jerry Zutell & Sandra McConnick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues 
in literacy research and instruction (pp. 385-397). Chicago, IL: National Reading 
Conference. 

Derives data on issues of teacher power, influence, and empowerment from inter- 
views with teachers who had just completed the 1989-1990 school year using a new 1990 
basal reading series. Sample comprised 12 elementary teachers with teaching experience 
ranging from 4 to 25 years from rural and suburban school districts. Teacher interviews last- 
ed one to two hours and used an open-ended and „emistructurcd question format. Teachers 
were asked to discuss their perceptions and beliefs about their use of the basal in reading 
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instruction as well as their planning strategies. Interviews were transcribed, segmented into 
idea units, and categorized. Without exception, the basal was the instrument of choice for 
planning reading instruction. Although teachers presented themselves as the agent of power 
and influence in reading instruction, they abdicated their power to the basal. In essence, 
teachers had power but were not empowered. 

Bruneau, Beverly J., & Ambrose, Richard P. (1992, Spring). Kindergarten and 
primary teachers' perceptions of whole language instruction. Journal of ReaJing 
Education, 17, 52-62. 

Surveys teachers' perceptions of whole language instruction. Twenty-eight kinder- 
garten through second grade teachers in a suburban mid wester" school district responded to 
open-ended questions about their familiarity with whole language as well as concerns about 
its implementation. Categorical analysis of responses revealed most teachers had first 
learned about whole language through university programs or through other teachers. Whole 
language was generally perceived as a set of beliefs supporting integration of content learn- 
ing experiences while developing reading and writing in conjunction with the child's lan- 
guage abilities. Activities most frequently noted as used by whole language teachers were 
journal writing, sharing class stories, and writing poetry. Teachers also indicated their need 
for workshops enabling expansion of their knowledge of whole language. 

Pace, Glennellen. (1992, March). Stories of teacher-initiated change from tradi- 
tional to whole-language literacy instruction. The Elementary School Journal, 92, 
461-476. 

Examines factors that promote or impede grass-roots change efforts in elementary 
schools, specifically teachers' attempts to shift from a traditional textbook, teacher-center * 
language and literacy curriculum to learner-centered, whole-language approaches. 
Classroom observations, conversations with the teachers over time, and observations of their 
interactions with colleagues were used to record and revise these "stories" of change. All of 
the teachers had initiated innovations within their own classrooms, generally in response to 
their own changing knowledge. Three sources of tension were revealed by the teacher inno- 
vators: (1) tension between an old paradigm or belief system about language and learning 
and new ideas, requiring a paradigm shift; (2) tension between new instructional strategies 
and the maintenance of the in-place curriculum; and (3) tension between the teacher 
engaged in change and other teachers resistant to change. The teachers' experiences sug- 
gested that the dynamics of colleague hostility or support play a major role in school reform. 

Jobe, Ronald, & Hart, Paula. (1991, Fall/Winter). The basalization of children's 
literature. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 147-150. 

Examines the literature-related activities designed by 37 teachers enrolled in two 
children's literature classes at the University of British Columbia. Teachers were asked to 
identify picture books or novels they would use with their students, to give reasons for 
choosing each book, and to devise appropriate book activities. The assignment netted 65 
picture books with 313 activities, and 35 novels with 255 accompanying activities. 
Approximately 44% of the picture book activities, and 52% of the novel-related activities 
were judged directly related to exploration of the book as a unique experience. Five differ- 
ent categories of picture book activities emerged: oral, writing, art, research, and drama, as 
well as a miscellaneous category. The greatest number of picture book activities were in the 
oral mode, and 43% were judged as dealing directly with the book. Overall, 8.6% of the 
activities were linked to both other hooks and to life experiences. Seven categories were 
devised to describe the activities which accompanied novels: research, writing, oral, art, 
drama, mapping, and charting, in addition to a miscellaneous category. Research activities 
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were the most dominant (23%), followed by activities requiring the written mode (21%) and 
the oral mode (20%). For novels, 9% of the activities were related tc other books and 4% 
were related to life experiences. The highest degree of match (100%) between activity and 
book exploration was for the 22 drama activities and the 3 charting activities, but only about 
half of the activities were judged as exploratory — directing attention back to the book. 

Tulley, Michael A. (1991-1992, Winter). Learning to teach with a new basal 
reading program. Journal of Reading Education, 17, 12-22. 

Examines elementary teachers' experiences and perceptions during their first year 
with a newly-adopted basal reader. In an attempt to discover how long it takes teachers to 
learn to use a new basal, whether length of experience or grade level taught intiuences that 
learning process, and which aspects of using a new basal presents greatest difficulties, the 
researcher interviewed 54 kindergarten through grade 5 teachers from five Indiana schools 
and surveyed 75 teachers. Interviews were conducted after one semester of implementation 
and surveys after seven months. Survey data indicated that over half (56%) of the respon- 
dents reported that it takes one school year or more to learn to use a new basal; 25% indicat- 
ed that a period of from one to three months is necessary. Perception of length of learning 
time for gaining familiarity was related more to grade level taught than to years of teaching 
experience. The highest percentages of teachers who indicated that a full year or more of 
learning was needed were at the lower grades. Learning to use the organization of the teach- 
ers' manual was judged as the greatest difficulty teachers encountered (91%), followed by 
learning to make use of the program's flexibility (87%). 

Meyer, Linda A.; Linn, Robert L.; & Hastings, C. Nicholas. (1991, Winter). 
Teacher stability from morning to afternoon and from year to year. American 
Educational Research Journal 28, 825-847. 

Presents results of classroom observations of kindergarten and first grade teachers 
from three school districts to determine the stability of teaching behaviors across time and 
groups of pupils. Nine full days of observations were completed for each of five half-day 
and six whole-day kindergarten teachers, as well as for 12 first grade teachers over two con- 
secutive school years, to determine stability of time spent and frequency of interactions dur- 
ing (1) reading, (2) story reading, and (3) all instruction. Data were collected by a team of 
up to 12 observers who taped all instructional activities while making field notes. 
Observations of morning and afternoon kindergarten classes indicated stability in the 
amount of time devoted to reading across both years, and between teachers' morning and 
afternoon classes. In addition, year-to-year comparisons were presented for teachers of full- 
day kindergarten classes, as well as for first grade teachers. First grade teachers tended to 
fluctuate more in their time allocated to reading and all instruction than did their kinder- 
garten colleagues. Coefficients of correlation for kindergarten and first grade teachers for 
morning/afternoon and year-to-year frequencies of decoding interactions were all above .88 
and significant. Changes over the school year were judged as planful, reflecting differences 
in pupil ability from beginning to end of a school year. Discussion focused on the greater 
Jifcf !!! .ood of stability for half-day kindergarten teachers than for first grade teachers. 

McCokmjck, Sandra; Cooter, Robert B., Jr.; & McEneaney, John E. (1992, 
Av*; ci/. Assessment of disabled readers: A survey of current teacher beliefs and 
practices, Journal of Reading, 35, 597-599. 

Reports findings of a survey sent to a random sample of ira members, including 159 
classroom teachers and 143 remedial reading teachers. Replies were received from 227 
respondents. The survey consisted of seven sections, the first five of which included closed- 
form questions on the following topics: teachers' perceptions of assessment, tests and proce- 
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dures used by teachers, tests/procedures teachers were qualified to administer, and tests/pro- 
cedures teachers felt most accurately identified approximate reading levels of pupils and 
their strengths and needs. The last two sections of the instrument consisted of open-ended 
questions about assessing disabled readers and about innovative assessment approaches 
being used. More reading teachers than classroom teachers felt that they had an adequate 
knowledge base for using assessment results. Instruments and procedures most frequently 
used were daily informal observations; writing samples; standardized achievement tests; lit- 
erature response projects; and measures of reading attitudes, interests, and habits. Rarely or 
never used were such measures as published diagnostic tests, miscue inventories, and 
screening instruments for early detection of reading difficulties. Identified as most accurate 
for estimating instructional levels or for determining disabled readers' specific instructional 
needs were daily informal observations, portfolios, iris, running records, writing samples, 
process-oriented assessment, literature response projects, miscue inventories, and student- 
dictated stories. Most inaccurate assessment devices and procedures were felt to be skill 
sheets, standardized tests, end-of-level basal tests, process-oriented assessment, and mea- 
sures of amount of recreational reading. Most frequently mentioned innovative approaches 
for assessment were writing and portfolios, whole language assessment methods, Reading 
Recovery methods, informal assessment measures, and standardized testing. Included 
among the questions reading teachers would like to have answered were how assessment 
information can be translated into instructional practice and what research and practice indi- 
cated as the best approach to assessment. 

Gove, Mary K., & Kennedy-Calloway, Connie, (1992, April). Action research: 
Empowering students to work with at-risk students. Journal of Reading, 35, 526- 
534. 

Describes the procedure', and participants in an action research project designed to 
improve the learning of at-risk students within the regular classroom setting. Paired investi- 
gators (representing classroom teachers, specialists, and an elementary principal) collected 
descriptive baseline data from students as the educators taught a two-week content unit 
using reading/writing strategies. The intervention was also a two-week unit in which some 
hypothesis about the students' learning was tested. Teams collected, analyzed, and reported 
student data. In addition, the authors studied the teacher-researcher teams to determine the 
effect of conducting action research on these participants. All participants were interviewed. 
Three themes emerged from the transcripts as participants' perspectives on action research: 
(1) renewed interest and enthusiasm for teaching; (2) increased collegiality; and (3) focused, 
nonthreatening data-based feedback conditions. Four prototypic participants in the 1990- 
1991 program were described as examples on a continuum of knowledge/beliefs. The 
researchers concluded that the impact of the research experience was directly related to the 
educators' stages of functioning concerning their knowledge and beliefs about reading and 
writing. 

Coladarci, Theodore. (1992, Spring). Teachers' knowledge of what students 
know: The case of reading. Reading Improvement, 29, 34-39. 

Summarizes findings of various studies that addressed the accuracy with which 
teachers make judgments about their students' achievement in reading. A conclusion emerg- 
ing from the research is that there is a moderately strong correspondence between teacher 
judgment and actual student achievement in reading. Factors affecting accuracy of teacher 
judgment are: the teachers' ability to make judgments, the task being judged, and whether 
the person being judged is a high or low ability student. 
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Johnstone, Judy Ramoy. (1990). A comparison of ratings of student performance 
by supervising teachers, reading specialists, and preservice teachers. In Nancy D. 
Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 37- 
42). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Compares the evaluations of junior and senior preservice teachers, supervising 
teachers, and reading specialists who observed student performance using a modified drta. 
The four groups used in the study were: 12 elementary education juniors who. had just com- 
pleted a reading methods course, 18 elementary seniors who had completed student teach- 
ing, 13 supervising teachers, and 28 reading specialists employed in schools where field 
experiences took place. A videotape was made of a student teacher using the modified drta 
with a group of fifth grade pupils. It was shown on separate occasions to each group of eval- 
uators who rated students in nine competencies related to teaching in general and specific to 
the modified drta steps. Analyses of variance were conducted across the four groups for 
each competency and for the global score. Reading specialists consistently iated children's 
performance lower on all areas and the total score. There was agreement among the juniors, 
seniors, and supervising teachers for each of (he six competencies related directly to the 

DRTA. 

Anders, Patricia L. (1991). The relationship between reading practices literature 
and teachers' talk about practices. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra McCormick (Eds.), 
Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research and instruction (pp. 
21 1-217). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Compares comprehension instructional practices found in literature to practices 
teachers talked about during staff development sessions. Twelve teachers (grades 4-6) and 
two specialists from two schools participated in a series of staff development sessions 
designed to allow teachers to examine their explanations for the practices they employed in 
relation to empirical practices drawn from the literature review. Two staff development ses- 
sions were selected from each school for analysis of the nature of teachers* theoretical talk 
aroiird practices. All sessions were videotaped and analyzed. The review of literature result- 
ed in the identification of 100 studies that described and tested 73 comprehension practices 
for grades 4-6. Results suggest a dichotomy between teachers and literature. The foci of the 
studies reviewed (text characteristics, vocabulary, and background knowledge) were differ- 
ent from those discussed by the teachers (questioning and student motivation). Practices 
found frequently in literature review (e.g., vocabulary) were never discussed by teachers. 
Similarly, discussion topics that ranked high (e.g., motivation) were not the foci of the 
teacher-directed literature. 

Chasen, Steven P., & Gambrell, Linda B. (1992). A comparison of teacher read 
aloud practices and attitudes: 1980-1990. Literacy: Issues and Practices, 9, 29-32. 
College Park, MD: Maryland Reading Association Council. 

Compares teachers' (K-3) responses to a survey distributed in 1980 (n=69) and again 
in 1990 (n=52) to determine whether there were significant changes in teacher practices and 
attitudes toward reading aloud to students. In the 1980 study, all teachers reported using the 
basal program as the primary basis for reading instruction. In the 1990 survey, 70% of the 
teachers reported using basals, but over half of these teachers supplemented the basals with 
children's literature. A significant increase in daily reading aloud to pupils was found from 
1980 (45%) to 1990(73%). 

Afflerbach, Peter, & Sammons, Rebecca Bell. (1992). Report cards in literacy 
evaluation: Teachers 1 training, practices, and values. Literacy: Issues and 
Practices, 9, 10-18. College Park, MD: Maryland Reading Association Council. 
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Focuses on teachers' training, practices, and values for using report cards to commu- 
nicate their knowledge of students 1 literacy achievement. Forty-eight teacher volunteers (34 
elementary, 10 middle/secondary, and 4 college level) from ten school districts completed a 
questionnaire designed to elicit information on teachers' training, actual practices, and val- 
ues related to developing and utilizing report cards. The majority of teachers (71%) reported 
that they received no training related to developing or writing report cards. Most of the par- 
ticipants (94%), although they used report cards, had no part in creating them. The most fre- 
quently cited purpose for the report card was to communicate students' progress to parents 
or guardians. It is suggested that while report card use is widespread, teachers receive little 
training in writing report cards and often are excluded from the process of designing them. 

Thompson, Deborah L., & Hager, Jane Meeks. (1991). Assessing teachers' 
knowledge of multi-ethnic literature. In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell 
(Eds.), Literacy: International national, state, and local (pp. 21-29). Athens, GA: 
American Reading Forum. 

Surveys elementary teachers' knowledge of and uses for multiethnic literature. 
Sample comprised 20 graduate students and 30 elementary teachers from an innercity school 
where a literature-based approach to reading instruction was used. Teachers were asked to 
respond to a list of titles representing a variety of genres and whether they were used for 
classroom instruction, recreational reading, classroom research/referencing or as read 
alouds. The majority of teachers were not familiar with multiethnic literature except for a 
few African American titles. Native American and Hispanic American titles drew the fewest 
responses in terms of familiarity. When teachers were familiar with the books, they were 
used primarily for recreational reading and as read alouds. 

Cornelius, Georgiana. (1991, Winter). Literacy practices of the early childhood 
educator. New Mexico Journal of Reading, 11. 19-23. 

Identifies the reading readiness practices of early childhood educators in day care 
and kindergarten settings. The sample included 72 experienced teachers selected randomly 
from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, schools. Thirty-six kindergarten teachers, 26 nursery/day care 
workers, and 9 early childhood special education teachers agreed to participate. All subjects 
completed a 50-item 5-point Likert style questionnaire. Teachers indicated their frequency 
in using instructional activities related to: variety of print, oral language ability, concrete 
experiences, relation of spoken and written language, story structure, use of prediction, use 
of literature, adult support and feedback, characteristics of the environment, and characteris- 
tics of the teaching schedule. Analyses of the data involved descriptive summary, factor 
analysis, and Pearson product moment coefficients. Results revealed high occurrences of 
instructional practices related to the areas of variety of print activities, oral language, and 
concrete experiences. Low frequencies of practice were indicated for instructional practices 
that entailed attention to the relation between written and spoken "language, instruction 
focusing on a story structure, use of prediction, use of dramatic play, and activities for plea- 
surable reading. The correlational analysis revealed that age and years of teaching experi- 
ence had positive relations with the frequency of literacy practices. More experienced teach- 
ers tended to provide and create more opportunities for children through a variety of literacy 
activities. 

Barclay, Kathy. (1992, Spring). Let's get together pre through three. Illinois 
Reading Council Journal, 20, 32-37. 

Surveys 365 preschool and primary teachers in the state of Illinois to determine their 
views and perceived needs for building effective literacy programs for young children. 
Findings showed primary grade teachers lack a sense of identity with early childhood educa- 
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tors, although both groups expressed a desire to affiliate with one another. Most kinder- 
garten through grade three teachers reported using some form of integrated curriculum 
approach, use of learning centers, and small group instruction. Limited use of basal readers 
was reported by most K-3 respondents. Respondents also reported extensive use of coopera- 
tive grouping strategies as opposed to limited use of ability grouping. 

Allen, Diane D. (1991, Fall). Modeling methodology: Response journals in a 
reading methods course. Journal of Reading Education, 17, 26-34. 

Describes a study using response journals as a means of responding to the reading 
methods textbook used in a preservice course. Twenty-two preservice teachers enrolled in a 
reading methods course were asked to respond in journal format as they read assignments in 
their text. Journals were read and evaluated weekly. Each sentence in a journal was counted 
as one response and placed into one of eight predetermined categories. The greatest number 
of responses (39%) were categorized as affective and included opinions related to the mater- 
ial, feelings about the information, and value judgments. Comments relating personal expe- 
riences or prior knowledge accounted for the next greatest proportion of responses, 23%. 
Responses relating to text structure and to metacognition totaled only 1% and 2%, respec- 
tively. Restatement of textual information gradually decreased as the course progressed, and 
by the end of the study students were using the journal as a means of reflecting more than as 
a notetaking tool. 

Jacobson, Jeanne M, (1992, Spring). Analyzing questions about professional liter- 
ature based on the response study .strategy. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 10 
13-19. 

Classifies questions elicited from 25 graduate education students who were asked to 
use the study strategy response. The strategy is defined as an interactive study process in 
which students make notes as they read in three categories: important points, questions, and 
new terms. The teacher then responds in writing or orally to the points raised. Prior to meet- 
ing with the researcher, the participants (all enrolled in a graduate reading course) were 
given a copy of an article and a response form with directions. Students brought the com- 
pleted forms to the first class session. Questions formed the content for discussion and lec- 
ture and also were addressed in written form. Questions were categorized on the basis of 
focus (text versus self), breadth (macrolevel, microlevel, or peripheral), and stance (neutral, 
opinion-implicit, or opinion-explicit). A total of 101 questions were turned in, 94 of which 
were different. Over half of the questions were text-focused (n=59), while 42 were self- 
focused. The preponderance of questions were classified as microlevel. Opinion implicit 
questions occurred approximately twice as often as neutral stance questions, with six ques- 
tions classified as opinion-explicit. 

Sturtevant, Elizabeth G., & Spor, Mary W. (1990). Student teacher use of con- 
tent reading strategies. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 25-30). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading 
Association. 

Looks at 23 secondary student teachers* use of content reading strategies and 
whether cooperating teachers' knowledge of content strategies influence classroom use. 
Subjects were secondary student teachers (mean age=28) who had taken a four-credit course 
in secondary content reading methods a year prior to student teaching. Student teachers 
completed a survey at the end of their student teaching experience asking them to rate the 
frequency of use of 29 strategies (text-based, study/research skills, vocabulary). Additional 
questions addressed the teaching environment and the attitudes of cooperating teachers/stu- 
dent teachers toward the strategies. Results suggest that only a limited number of strategies 
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learned in the preservice course were later used during student teaching. Of 29 strategies 
taught, only 7 were used once a month or more by 20% of the teachers. Strategies were used 
at least once a month in the areas of English (30%), Spanish (25%), art (15%), business 
(11%), and social studies (11%). A difference in use was found between student teachers 
whose cooperating teachers were familiar with the strategies (19%) versus those who were 
not (81%). 

Thomas, Karen F., & Rinehart, Steven D. (1990). Content area reading prac- 
tices: Relationships of teacher usage and ability. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. 
Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 63-72). Pittsburg, KS: 
College Reading Association. 

Explores the nature of what content teachers perceive as their ability to use reading 
practices and the implementation of these practices. Subjects were 129 secondary teachers 
in a large Mid-Atlantic school district. A questionnaire provided background information 
and the frequency of use and perceived ability to use 25 instructional practices. Teachers 
were asked to rate usage and ability on a scale of 0 (never/cannot do) to 10 (always/can do 
very well). Highest ranked items for both usage and ability involved instructional aspects of 
content reading such as questioning, activating prior knowledge, and self-monitoring during 
reading. Low-ranked items tended to involve assessment practices or aspects of the role 
such as using readability formulas, analyzing text appropriateness, and assessing student 
reading levels. Pattern indicates that teachers generally recognize the value of the practices 
but may lack the skills to use them. Inconsistencies were noted in reported use versus ability 
for males and content areas, suggesting that ability may not match usage. 

Johns, Jerry L., & Davis, Susan J. (1991). Perceptions of preservice and inser- 
vice teachers regarding test-taking procedures and test-wiseness programs. In 
Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowl- 
edge (pp. 121-128). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Surveys 62 preservice teachers and 7 1 inservice teachers regarding their knowledge 
of testtaking and test-wiseness programs. Two-thirds of the groups represented primary, 
intermediate, and reading or learning disabilities classrooms, while the other third were sec- 
ondary teachers. Sixty percent of the inservice teachers held master's degrees and more than 
half had taught ten years or more. The 1 1-item survey required respondents to circle agree- 
ment on a 5-point Likert scale. Findings reveal that both preservice and inservice teachers 
could profit from more knowledge about standardized administration procedures and the 
differences between standardized versus teacher-made tests. More than 20% of the inservice 
teachers and nearly 50% of the preservice teachers were not certain that directions for stan- 
dardized tests" should be read verbatim. More than a third of the inservice teachers and over 
half of the preservice teachers thought it was appropriate to assist poor readers by reading 
the standardized items aloud. 

Long, Judith L., & Steffrey, Susan B. (1991). A survey of teachers' attitudes 
toward and utilization of computers in K-8 classrooms. In Bernard L. Hayes & 
Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: International, national, state, and local (pp. 147- 
152). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Determines the extent of computer use by 47 elementary and 52 middle school 
teachers and examines overall teachers' attitudes toward the use of the computer as an 
instructional tool. The elementary teachers surveyed (n=99) were from rural schools with 
varied teaching experiences. Survey questions provided data on computer access, computer 
experience, frequency and use in the classroom, and attitudes/beliefs about computers. 
Results indicated that 93% of those teachers who responded had access to computers in their 
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school. The majority of teachers (82%) considered themselves computer literate via formal 
courses; however, only about half (57%) actually used the computer in their classrooms. 
The computer was used mainly for instructional follow up (65%), drill and practice (72%), 
and educational games (63%). Scheduling problems and limited software were listed as 
deterrents for computer use. 

Jones, Glenowyn. (1991, Spring). Survey of information levels and attitudes 
toward the teaching of reading and writing. Michigan Reading Journal, 24, 15-21. 

Surveys the teachers of one Michigan school district relative to their understanding 
of the State Board of Education's definition of reading and their awareness of recent 
changes in the instruction and assessment of reading. Subjects included 355 professionals 
from 21 schools. The questionnaire included items addressing appropriate literacy levels for 
students, definition of reading, inservice activities, teaching reading to secondary students, 
preferred reading strategies, and knowledge of the writing process. Responses were tallied 
and percentages were reported for all respondents and for the two major groups of the sam- 
ple: elementary teachers (grades K-6) and secondary teachers (grades 7-12). Results indicat- 
ed that fewer than half of the educators (39%) knew the state's definition of reading. Forty- 
two percent of the elementary teachers and 74% of the secondary teachers had not had any 
inservice on the definition of reading. Thirty percent of the secondary teachers indicated that 
students should receive extra help if they have not learned to read. Overall, 96% felt that 
teachers other than those in the language arts department should teach their students how to 
write in their content areas. Sixty-two percent of the educators did not know any component 
of the writing process. Of those who knew the writing process, 14% did not encourage their 
students to use it when writing. Many teachers (86% of the elementary and 84% of the sec- 
ondary) indicated interest in attending workshops on the writing process. Finally, grade lev- 
els of proficiency indicated most frequently as denoting literacy were sixth (18%) and 
eighth (17%). 

Shield, Mal. (1991, February). Mathematics textbooks: How are they used? 
Australian Journal of Reading, 14, 60-68. 

Explores teachers' and students' uses of mathematics textbooks during one week of 
instruction. Seven teachers of Year 8 mathematics classes and their students participated in 
this study. Data were collected using four researcher-designed instruments and through 
interviews with the teachers. All questionnaires were administered initially; teacher inter- 
views were conducted after all other data were summarized. Data were collected during five 
successive lessons. Results of the study indicated that the textbook was important in prepar- 
ing lessons for six of the seven teachers. Ail used other sources in at least some of the 
lessons. In teaching lessons, all but one of the teachers made use of the book; the most fre- 
quent use was as the source of exercises. While six of the teachers read parts of the book or 
had their students read during the lessons, this did not involve the reading of explanatory 
material. Most of the reading involved the examination of diagrams and worked examples. 
While four of the teachers had received formal training in text processing strategies, the use 
of these strategies was very limited, apparently because the texts being used provided few 
opportunities for this. Students indicated that the most frequent way of dealing with home- 
work difficulties was to ask a family member and then leave it for the teacher the next day. 

Gauthier, Yvon. (1992, Spring). Teaching reading, spelling skills to French and 
English speaking students with learning disabilities. Reading Improvement, 29, 65- 
69. 

Examines differences in strategies used to teach reading and spelling to French and 
English speaking ld students. Twenty French and 20 English speaking teachers were ran- 
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domly selected from within the same bilingual school board in the province of Ontario. All 
teachers taught reading and speaking skills to pupils who experienced reading difficulties 
associated with communicative disorders. Given a questionnaire to determine their reading 
and spelling program goals, the teachers were asked to rate on a 5-point scale reading and 
spelling methods they most frequently employed in teaching their pupils, and to identify any 
other method not considered in the questionnaire, anova procedures applied to the data 
revealed significant differences between programs used by the two groups. Whereas French 
speaking teachers emphasized oral reading and sight vocabulary development and mini- 
mized semantic and syntactic cues in word identification, English speaking teachers empha- 
sized silent reading and sight vocabulary development along with the development of the 
ability to use semantic and syntactic constraints. There were also notable differences 
between spelling instructional strategies used by the two groups. French speaking teachers 
used multisensory approaches most often, while English speaking teachers used morphemic 
and syntactic rules. 



II-2 Beliefs/attitudes toward reading 

Richardson, Virginia; Anders, Patricia; Tidwell, Deborah; & Lloyd, Carol. 
(1991, Fall). The relationship between teachers' beliefs and practices in reading 
comprehension instruction. American Educational Research Journal, 28, 559-586. 

Investigates the relation between teachers' beliefs about the teaching of reading 
comprehension and their classroom practices. Thirty-nine elementary teachers of grades 4-6 
were administered a beliefs interview borrowed from anthropology. Teachers' beliefs were 
placed on continuum scales that reflected their notions of reading comprehension. 
Predictions about reading comprehension teaching practices (use of basal readers, consider- 
ation of pupils 1 background knowledge; use of oral or silent reading, and teaching of vocab- 
ulary) were drawn from the interview and subsequently related to observed practices in the 
teachers' classrooms. The focus of the observations was on behaviors that could differenti- 
ate between skills/word and cognitively-oriented theoretical notions of teaching. Qualitative 
analyses showed that these teachers' beliefs related to their classroom practices and that 
practices could be predicted. The majority of teaching was dominated by basal readers and 
focused on the skills of teaching. The lowest percentage of agreement between interview 
and observation occurred in the flexible/inflexible use of basals, with many more teachers 
indicating flexible use in their interview than was observed. A case study of a teacher whose 
beliefs and practices did not coincide revealed that the teacher had changes in beliefs that 
were preceding changes in practice. 

Walker, Barbara J. (1991). A descriptive study of the reflective statements of 
preservice teachers. In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 97-103). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading 
Association. 

Explores reflective statements of preservice teachers during a reading clinic situa- 
tion. Eighteen preservice teachers participated in an after-school university reading clinic 
where they taught students 90 minutes twice a week for six weeks. Preservice teachers com- 
pleted diagnostic narratives which included four aspects: plans, rationales for plans, obser- 
vations during instruction, and reflections after instruction. Reflection narratives from six 
teachers initially were segmented into idea units and then analyzed and categorized using 
analytic induction. Analysis of the reflection narratives, clinic observations, and informal 
interviews served as the data sources. Contrary to other research findings, these preservice 
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teachers were concerned more with the complexity of instructional events rather than 
instructional delivery. Primarily students reflected on the conditions of instruction which 
focused on task, text, scaffolding, technique, and situation. Students 1 reading behaviors such 
as readers' strategy use and the level of reading performance also were discussed. 

Elliot, Joan B., & Brtttain, Mary M. (1991-1992, Winter). Teachers' orienta- 
tions to reading and students' responses. Journal of Reading Education, 17, 29-43. 

Explores the reading attitudes of teachers and the relation of teachers' attitudes with 
those of their students. Teachers in two states — Pennsylvania (n=36) and Virginia (n=35) — 
responded to a 32-item questionnaire relating to reading activity. For each item, five stan- 
dard response options allowed teachers to register their opinions from "strongly agree" to 
"strongly disagree." Children in the study (Pennsylvania= 1 ,009; Virginia=770) responded to 
the Heathington Primary and Intermediate Reading Attitude Scales. In general, teachers in 
the Virginia sample scored substantially higher on reading attitudes, but both groups 
expressed positive orientations toward reading. There was no significant product-moment 
correlation coefficient between teachers' attitudes relating to reading activities and the atti- 
tudes of their pupils. When the Virginia students (representing grades 2 and 5 were inspect- 
ed for sex and grade level differences on the attitude scale, on average girls were more 
favorably disposed toward reading activities than were boys. 

Gallego, Margaret, & Hollingsworth, Sandra. (1992, March). Research 
directions. Multiple literacies: Teachers' evolving perceptions. Language Arts, 69, 
206-213. 

Describes the first phase of a collaborative effort of a professional development 
school to extend and transform views of literacies from an academic, school-bound defini- 
tion toward "multiple literacies," or the integration of community literacy, school literacy, 
and personal literacy. Ten classrooms teachers, a librarian, and a bilingual teacher joined 
with two professors, two graduate research assistants, and two release-time teachers to 
design integrated social studies curricular projects from which to study changes in teaching, 
learning, and acquisition of multiple literacies. Group team meetings were taped and tran- 
scribed into collective stories of change. Teachers monitored students' changes through 
videotaping, anecdotal records, and student products. Teachers were interviewed twice over 
the course of the integrated curricular projects. Constant comparison, feminist methodology, 
and narrative inquiry were used to summarize and reflect upon the combined data. Although 
the teachers reported little change, the university staff observed changes in community, 
school, and personal literacies. Changes are reported for both individual teachers and 
students. 

Gipe, Joan P.; Richards, Janet C; & Duffy, Charles A. (1991-1992, Winter). 
Measuring change in novices' beliefs and pedagogical knowledge about teaching 
reading in a nontraditional field placement. Journal of Reading Education, 17. 44- 
60. 

Investigates changes in novices' beliefs and pedagogical knowledge about teaching 
reading in a nontraditional setting. Participants were 57 elementary education majors 
enrolled in courses for teaching reading/language arts. Each novice teacher completed a 48- 
item Likert-scale designed to determine their traditional or progressive beliefs about teach- 
ing roles and styles. In addition, they demonstrated knowledge of reading/language arts con- 
tent by writing as much as they could about the topics on a concept map. Lectures, 
demonstrations, conferences, and discussions were conducted twice weekly over three 
semesters. Each student kept a reflective journal, m the end of the course, each student 
again responded to the beliefs survey and completed another concept map. Participants' 
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responses were scored and weighted to yield a standard score. For the 51 novices for whom 
complete data were available, strong progressives (n=26) remained strong (81%). In general, 
novices initially categorized as undecided or weak progressive showed considerable move- 
ment in a progressive direction, while the majority of students showed moderate growth. 
There was no significant correlation between changes in teaching beliefs and amount of 
knowledge. Novices who demonstrated attitudes of openness to new ideas in their journals 
tended to demonstrate changes in beliefs. 

Miller, Janet A. (1991). Theoretical orientation of British infant school teachers. 
In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, &• John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowl- 
edge (pp. 147-151). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Administers the Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile (torp), a Likert scale 
response survey, to determine British school teachers' orientation to beginning reading 
instruction. The sample were 146 teachers from more than 40 different schools in two coun- 
tries in northeastern England. Among those who identified class levels, 26 worked at the 
reception level (ages 4 and 5), 22 at the middle infant level (ages 5 and 6), and 18 at the top 
infant level (ages 6 and 7). Results on the torp (range 59-132) illustrate that, although 
England is recognized as one of the countries in which teachers use whole language 
approaches, only a small number of infant school teachers (16%) indicated theoretical orien- 
tations toward whole language. Instead, the majority of teachers (82%) have adopted a skills 
orientation with an emphasis on building sight vocabulary. Teachers also responded tcr five 
additional questions about their own teaching practices and preferences and indicated that 
they would rather nU use reading schemes/basal readers (49%) and support the use of Big 
Books (97%). The majority (77%) stated that they preferred to let children use invented 
spellings for writing and encouraged students to guess at unknown words rather than ask for 
help (81%). 

Johnson, Karen E. (1992, March). The relationship between teachers' beliefs and 
practices during literacy instruction for nonnative speakers of English. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 24, 83-108. 

Examines the reiation between 30 English-as-a-second-language (esl) teachers' the- 
oretical beliefs about second language learning and teaching, and their literacy instructional 
practices with nonnative speakers of English. Phase 1 consisted of collecting multiple 
sources of data on teachers* theoretical beliefs in order to determine the extent to which 
their beliefs reflected the methodological divisions of skill-based, rule-based, or function- 
based approaches to second language teaching. A multidimensional tesl Theoretical 
Orientation Profile, consisting of an Ideal Instructional Protocol, a Lesson Plan Analysis 
Task, and a Beliefs Inventory was created and administered to the teachers. The results sug- 
gest that the majority of these teachers possess clearly-defined theoretical beliefs which con- 
sistently reflect one particular methodological approach. During Phase 2, the researchers 
observed and analyzed the literacy instruction of three secondary esl teachers with different 
theoretical beliefs to determine the extent to which their instructional practices were consis- 
tent with their theoretical beliefs about second language learning. Analysis of transcribed 
classroom observations' revealed that literacy instruction for nonnative speakers of English 
was consistent with each teacher's theoretical orientation. Pedagogical implications for the 
field of second language teacher education are discussed. 

Lloyd, Bruce A. (1990, Summer). Effects of a secondary reading methods course 
on students* attitudes toward teaching content reading. Reading Horizons, 30, 288- 
292. 
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Investigates the impact of a required secondary reading methods course on preser- 
vice teachers' attitudes regarding the need to teach reading skills to high school students. 
Data were collected from six undergraduate class sections over one academic year. 
Preservice teachers completed an attitude toward teaching reading measure at the beginning 
and ending of the course. Both presurvey and postsurvey results suggested significant 
changes in opinions for most of the statements in the survey, and more awareness of the 
need for teaching reading skills in the secondary program. 

Mitchell, Mary Margaret; Konopak, Bonnie C; & Readence, John E. (1991). 
The consistency between Chapter 1 teachers' beliefs about reading and their 
instructional decision-making and interactions. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra 
McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research 
and instruction (pp. 377-384). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Investigates whether consistencies exist among Chapter 1 teachers' beliefs, their 
instructional planning, and learning interactions among students. Sample pool were 23 
Chapter 1 teachers from the same school district who responded to a biographical survey 
and instruments that identified teachers' theoretical orientations about reading and instruc- 
tion. Four primary level teachers (3 female, 1 male) with reader-based orientations were 
selected to participate in the study. One pullout class of six to ten pupils was randomly cho- 
sen from each teacher's schedule to be observed as they received instruction. Observations 
included ten separate sessions for each teacher. Field notes, audiotapes, lesson plans, and 
interviews served as data. Results suggest that considerable variation existed between 
Chapter 1 teachers' beliefs and instructional practices even though teachers held similar the- 
oretical perspectives. Differences which existed were a result of environmental realities of 
the school which either created or constrained opportunities for consistency. 

Nelson, Olga; Pryor, Elizabeth: & Church, Brenda. (1990). Process of change 
in teachers' beliefs, attitudes, and concerns during a series of whole language read- 
ing and writing workshops. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John 
Logan (Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 53-62). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading 
Association. 

Describes the changes in teachers' beliefs, attitudes, and concerns related to a whole 
language reading program and how certain factors facilitate teacher change. Participants in 
this study were 31 elementary and middle school teacher volunteers, from eight school dis- 
tricts, with a range of teaching experience from 3 to 27 years. The teachers participated in 
four four-hour workshops on whole language reading and writing across a four-week period 
of time. Pre- and posttesting were conducted using a 25-item survey on beliefs, an open- 
ended question on personal concerns, and individual learning logs. Analysis revealed clear 
shifts in how teachers perceived their roles and their students' roles in reading and writing 
programs. The disparity between beliefs about word identification and comprehension at the 
beginning of the workshop narrowed and belief and practice became more congruent. 
Teacher concerns were influenced by their belief systems, their feelings and knowledge 
about whole language, their perceptions of their ability to be whole language teachers, and 
the peer support received. Management issues and lack of district support remained as 
concerns. 

Gillespie, Cindy, & Clements, Nancy. (1991). Attitudes toward teaching reading 
in the content areas: A correlational study. In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. 
Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 161-166). Pittsburg, KS: 
College Reading Association. 

Determines the consistency among content area teachers' attitude scales that are * 
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believed to measure the same construct: secondary teachers 1 attitudes toward teaching of 
reading in the content area. Four attitudinal instruments employing a Likert-type scale were 
combined to form one composite 63-item measure. Investigators then administered the new 
scale to 52 preservice teachers who represented various content areas. After completing the 
composite survey, the survey items were recategorized back to original scales for scoring. 
Pearson correlation coefficients were calculated for all pair combinations and were signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. Results support the notion that each attitudinal instrument is a mea- 
sure of the same construct and does not assess extraneous factors such as practices or back- 
ground knowledge of teaching techniques. 



II-3 Preservice/inservice preparation 

Hollingsworth, Sandra, & Teel, Karen. (1991, November). Learning to teach 
reading in secondary math and science. Journal of Reading, 35, 190-194. 

Investigates the impact of a secondary reading methods course on two preservice 
teachers* beliefs about reading instruction and on their actual classroom practices. The two 
teachers graduated from a math and science centered teacher education program at a 
California university. Data were collected from their secondary reading course (observa- 
tions, instructor interviews, and examination of course materials), from observations of their 
student teaching sessions (including interviews and journal entries), as well as from follow- 
up interviews and observations in the teachers* postgraduation classrooms. Interviews were 
also conducted with university supervisors and cooperating teachers. During observations in 
both the course and the classrooms, the researchers taped lessons, produced narratives, and 
compiled summaries of the major concepts and activities. Findings indicated that the effects 
of the course were limited by constraints of actual practice, lack of connection between uni- 
versity course and classroom, and failure to link content and practice. 

Gordon, Christine J., & Hunsberger, Margaret. (1991). Preservice teachers' 
conceptions of content area literacy instruction. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra 
McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors; Issues in literacy research 
and instruction (pp. 399-407). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Determines the effect instruction in a content area reading/writing course had on pre- 
service teachers' knowledge, attitudes, and beliefs from beginning to end of the course. 
Participants were 50 students from the University of Calgary enrolled in an undergraduate 
compulsory secondary education course in literacy across the content areas. A variety of 
methods were used to collect data, including student journals, questionnaires, semistructured 
student interviews, observations of minilessons, field notes, and attitude scales. Some atti- 
tude change was evident from course entrance to course exit but was tempered by reserva- 
tions about teaching literacy across the curriculum. There was a shift from a bottom-up 
model of reading to a more interactive model. In addition, students came to view writing as 
an opportunity to think through a concept and shifted away from initial belief that thinking 
preceded writing. By the end of the course, there was a shift away from teacher talk as a pri- 
mary teaching method and a movement toward teaching which engages the student as active 
learners. The preservice teachers acquired a much greater awareness of teaching and learn- 
ing strategies. 

Moore, Margaret. (1991, Fall). Reflective teaching and learning through the use 
of learning logs. Journal of Reading Education, 17, 35-49. 

Describes the use of learning journals to facilitate change in teachers' attitudes and 
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classroom practices. Sixteen female elementary teachers (K-8) who were enrolled in a grad- 
uate level language arts class used learning journals as they implemented an integrated 
model of reading and writing within their classrooms. The teacher recorded events of their 
day as well as their questions, reactions, thoughts, and feelings about these events. In a sec- 
ond section of their journals, they responded to their assigned class readings. After ten 
weeks, each teacher made an inventory of her journal to identify patterns of events and to 
react to these patterns. The Stages of Concern model was used to categorize changes in 
teachers* attitudes and classroom practices as they worked to install an integrated model of 
reading and writing within their classrooms. Results of the analyses of the journals indicated 
that teachers progressed from Personal and Task-Related Stages of Concern during the first 
two weeks to Impact-Related Stages of Concern during the last two weeks. Teachers 1 early 
concerns suggested that many did not feel comfortable with writing, the writing process, and 
managing a writing program. During the last two weeks teachers were focusing on their 
pupils' needs and on the evaluation of children's writing over time. Principals and adminis- 
trators' interviews at the conclusion of the course revealed that teachers were implementing 
an integrated model of reading and writing. 

Blair, Timothy R., & Jones, Deneese L. (1990). Teacher expectations: Modifying 
one's teaching through the self-monitoring process. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy 
V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 11-15). Pittsburg, 
KS: College Reading Association. 

Examines the relation between teacher expectations and student participation in class 
discussions. Ten grade 3 student teachers were observed leading a discussion of a story fol- 
lowing silent reading. During the observation, a checking system was used to record to 
whom discussion questions were directed and who supplied the answers. Results indicate 
that across the ten observations 81% of the students participated in the lesson. Following 
each lesson the supervisors conferred and planned with the students to make their future dis- 
cussions more inclusive. Student teacher responses during these interactions demonstrated a 
growing understanding of the complexity of the teaching process. 

Wells, Deborah. (1990). Literature study groups in a university methods class. In 
Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in read- 
ing (pp. 31-35). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Observes the effects of using literature study groups with a graduate- level reading 
methods class. Groups of five or six graduate students read and discussed poems, short sto- 
ries, and novels. Students were told to read the text, reflect, write down their reaction and 
interpretation of the text in the form of response journals, and then meet in small groups to 
discuss what they had read and written. Data were derived from audiotapes and transcripts 
of the discussion groups, response journals kept by the students, and comments made during 
class discussions. The types of responses made in each group moved from constructing sim- 
ple meaning to relating the story to personal experiences and using the analyses of others to 
think about their own understandings. In addition, the adult students critiqued how the 
author constructed the text, as well as how they read the text. Examples of each response 
type are provided and discussed in relation to how such experiences can help educators 
develop an understanding of a transactional view of reading. 



Eltink, Mary Ann. (1990, Summer). Affective qualities which contribute to the 
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success of practicing reading specialists, wsra Journal, 34, 21-27. 

Attempts to identify and describe the affective qualities that give a reading specialist 
feelings of success and cause others to view that person as successful. Twelve reading spe- 
cialists in Wisconsin were included in this study. A questionnaire listing 23 items reflecting 
affective qualities that might contribute to the success of a practicing reading specialist was 
developed. Initially, each participant was asked to consider the items on the questionnaire 
and to Q-sort these items into three separate stacks indicating those (1) most important, (2) 
somewhat important, or (3) not important in relation to his or her performance as a reading 
specialist. They were then asked to share their personal reflections in relation to their choic- 
es. Items that received a 50% or more response rating as most important included: personal 
values and standards, people who sustain and encourage, reading specialist's role, broader 
goals, professional readings, major chapters in professional life, job satisfaction, and code of 
ethics. Interviews revealed divergent, individualistic reactions. It was concluded that there is 
no simple answer to the specific affective qualities that practicing reading specialists con- 
nect to their job success. 

Association of American Publishers. (1992, Winter). Results of 1991 aap 
Reading Initiative principals' survey are encouraging. Massachusetts Primer, 21, 



Reports a survey of over 5,000 elementary principals from 21 states conducted by 
the Association of American Publishers Reading Initiative. The survey determined that more 
than 50% of elementary principals encourage teachers to use books in conjunction with their 
reading textbooks. An additional 10% of the principals said that they encouraged their 
teachers to use children's books instead of traditional texts to teach reading/language arts. 
An earlier survey had determined that 50% of responding teachers used children's books in 
addition to reading textbooks, while 20% relied exclusively on children's trade books. Two- 
thirds of the principals also indicated that they allocate a portion of their budget (up to 80%) 
for the purchase of trade books. More than half indicated they provide teachers with some 
form of inservice training on the use of children's books. Children's books were reported as 
most frequently used in the reading/language arts curriculum (97%), compared with their 
use in the social studies (15%) and science classrooms (8%). Nearly 70% of the principals 
indicated they encourage teachers to choose the book titles used in the classrooms. 
Principals listed over 175 different titles when asked to name a new children's book they 
would recommend to colleagues. The report cites average yearly expenditures for books 
between $1,557 and $3,548 per building across a total of 70,000 public and private elemen- 
tary school buildings. 

Sumara, Dennis J. (1991, Fall/Winter). Teacher as director: Spotlighting students 
in whole language classrooms. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 189-194. 

Reports on observations of one whole language teacher and how the teacher demon- 
strated the role of director within the classroom. The fourth grade teacher observed taught in 
an elementary school drawing from a socioeconomically diverse population in Alberta, 
Canada. Examples are presented of how the teacher structured the classroom to permit the 
pupils themselves to become empowered. In particular the author stresses the teacher's role 
as an action-researcher and how that role permitted her to work more effectively in a whole 
language environment. 



II-5 Evaluation of programs and materials 

Blanch ard, Jay; Rottenberg, Claire; & Jones, Joanna. (1991, October/ 
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December). Pedagogical knowledge and elementary reading methodology text- 
books: In search of a shared paradigm. Reading Psychology, 12, 291-318. 

Investigates whether there is evidence to support the existence of a shared paradigm 
of pedagogical knowledge in elementary reading methodology textbooks. A computer-based 
citation concordance was prepared that represented 5,760 references and 4,284 discrete 
entries from 12 elementary reading methodology textbooks, with copyright dates ranging 
from 1985 to 1989. To determine the presence of a shared paradigm among these texts, a 
frequency list of first authors was prepared. No single citation appeared in all 12 or even in 
1 1 of the textbooks. However, 5 citations appeared in at least 9 (or 75%) of the texts and 19 
citations appeared in at least 50% of the texts. Seventeen first authors had citations in at 
least 9, 10, or 1 1 of the 12 textbooks, including the citations of Richard Anderson, Dolores 
Durkin, Ken Goodman, and Frank Smith. Eighty-nine first authors had citations in 50% of 
the inspected textbooks. The researchers argue that the results suggest the existence of a 
shared paradigm of pedogogical knowledge in elementary reading methodology textbooks. 
The shared paradigm is not sharply defined, but rather representative of a complete amal- 
gam of philosophies, principles, practices, and perspectives. 

Smith, William Earl. (1991). Developing a meaningful early field experience in 
reading methods courses. In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 111-119). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading 
Association. 

Questions preservice teachers, cooperating teachers, and graduates regarding effec- 
tive practices for meaningful field experiences in reading. Respondents to the questionnaires 
included 52 preservice teachers who had just completed a field experience, 14 cooperating 
teachers who had university students participate in their classes, and 165 education gradu- 
ates. The questionnaire focused on placement logistics (number of education students in a 
clfc^s at a time; amount of time), experiential responsibilities (observation versus instruc- 
tion), and meaningful activities. Findings revealed that the three groups have disparate 
views on what constituted meaningful field experiences. One to three students could be 
placed in a classroom at one time with the important variable being one of supervision. 
More thA half of the experience time should be spent teaching children. No clear consensus 
was reached on the amount rf time needed to make the experience worthwhile (range 30- 
120 minutes). Overall, it appears that early field experiences should provide experiences in 
teaching whole language activities, teaching the entire class, and teaching reading in the 
content areas. 

Otto, Beverly, & Iacono, Monica. (1991, Fall). Implementing changes in read- 
ing instruction. Illinois Reading CouncilJournal, 19, 25-33. 

Describes teachers' perceptions and experiences in implementing whole language 
activities in their primary classrooms. Participants were nine primary teachers (K-2) who 
volunteered to complete questionnaires distributed during one academic year. They were 
simultaneously involved in a year long staff development program in whole language 
instruction. Two questionnaires were developed by the researchers: one to determine the fre- 
quency of use of specific whole language activities, and the second to secure teachers' eval- 
uations of the vari( us activities and their perspectives on pupil and parent responses. The 
teachers completed one of the questionnaires every six weeks resulting in a total of three 
administrations of each instrument. Frequencies of use were determined; evaluative com- 
ments were summarized. Results indicated that teachers were selective in their use of the 
various activities and displayed individual variations in their patterns of change. Overall, the 
holistic activities were used with increasing frequency by all teachers; however, change was 
gradual and occurred throughout the year. Assessment of progress was frequently mentioned 
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as a source of difficulty. Feedlr ;k from parents ranged from no comments to positive sup- 
port resulting from their observations of children's positive attitudes toward reading. As the 
year progressed, teachers shared fewer concerns and problems and described increased 
enthusiasm for the holistic instruction they had adopted. 

Hosking, Neville J. (1991, Summer). A comparative study to determine appropri- 
ate implementation strategies for Saskatchewan's new elementary English lan- 
guage arts curriculum. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 82-89. 

Details comparative responses from two groups of primary teachers charged with 
implementing a new English language arts curriculum in Saskatchewan. Subjects included 
36 teachers (grades 1 & 2) field testing the new language arts cuiTiculum and 100 teachers 
selected randomly from all remaining grades 1 and 2 teachers. Subjects completed one 
researcher-designed questionnaire and participated in follow-up interviews. Resulting data 
indicated the groups' current classroom organization and instructional practices and the 
types of support teachers felt they needed to successfully implement the new curriculum. 
Survey data were analyzed and reported as descriptive data. Selected items were tested to 
determine whether reported mean variations between groups were statistically significant at 
the .05 level. Results confirmed that the demographic, attirudinai, and classroom practice 
profiles of the two groups were similar. Subjects expressed preferences for language arts 
activities tha' enhanced the integrated instruction of reading and writing, using a wide vari- 
ety of childre. s literature, big books, and multilevel reading materials. Both groups agreed 
that teacher inservice was a high priority. The preferred inservice format was one that pre- 
sented sessions during school hours and extended throughout the school year. 

Cloer, Tom, Jr., & McNeely, Thomas. (1991). Examining transmitters of litera- 
cy: Factors related to performance on the nte test of professional knowledge. In 
Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: International, national, state, 
and local (pp. 97-1 10). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Establishes concurrent validity of the nte Test of Professional Knowledge (tpk) with 
performance on 20 independent variables. Subjects were 202 undergraduate students in the 
teacher education program who had taken the tpk. The independent variables compared 
included component scores of the sat, high school class rank, predicted gpa, subtest scores 
from the admission to teacher Education Entrance Exam (eee), observation during student 
teaching (Assessment of Performance in Teaching-AFr), grades from several education 
courses, and scores on the specialty tests of the nte. High coefficients of correlation with the 
tpk were found for the nte specialty area exams, sat- Verbal, overall gpa, and the reading 
portion of the eee. Those education courses which yielded high coefficients with the tpk 
were Human Development, Psychology, and Teaching Handicapped in the Regular class- 
room. Low coefficients with the tpk were found for the apt courses related to educational 
foundations, education methods, exceptional children, and student teaching. The authors 
conclude that the tpk measures the ability to take verbal tests more than anything else. 

Roehler, Laura R.; Rushcamp, Sharon; & Lamberts, Florence. (1991). 
Thriving and growing with change. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra McCormick (Eds.), 
Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research and instruction (pp. 
357-366). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference 

Describes an elementary schoors development as a Professional Development 
School (pds) in relation to impact on pupil learning and principles that successfully guided 
the implementation process. The pds faculty and pupils were 18 teachers, 3 instructional 
aides, 6 university faculty, 1 principal, and 300 children. Restructuring efforts centered on 
providing opportunities for teachers to assume new roles (leadership), create opportunities 
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for whole group dialogues (professional growth time), provide new ways to develop and 
teach integrated science units (team teaching), and provide new classroom roles for teachers 
(classrooms). Four data sources were used: (1) Michigan Education Achievement Program 
(meap) test for science, (2) videotapes of classroom interactions, (3) audiotapes of planning 
meetings, and (4) faculty interviews, anova using the meap scores showed that fifth grade 
pupils who had attended the school during the project had science knowledge that was sig- 
nificantly greater than pupils who had not. Pupil interviews showed that the children consis- 
tently used dialogue strategies during their discussions. Principles found to influence the 
success of the program include: nurturing the members of the steering group who assume 
decisionmaking and leadership roles; nature, direction, and pace of change should evolve 
from the community participants; existing strengths within the community should serve as 
the foundation for future change; a balance of support and challenge should be established; 
and the curriculum and instructional complexities should be acknowledged and embraced. 

Scharer, Patricia L. (1991). Moving into literature-based reading instruction: 
Changes and challenges for teachers. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra McCormick (Eds.), 
Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research and instruction (pp. 
409-421). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Explores changes in classrooms and teachers resulting from increasing the use of lit- 
erature for reading instruction. Five female teachers (grades 1, 3, 5, 6, and ld) from one ele- 
mentary school volunteered to be participants in the study. The elementary school adopted a 
five-year plan to implement literature-based reading instruction in every classroom. Teacher 
interviews (five per teacher), observations (six per teacher), and forum discussions (ten 
meetings) were used to gather data during the beginning, middle, and end of the nine-month 
project. Teachers in the study increased the use of literature in their classrooms by replacing 
basal storiej, skipping workbook pages, and providing more opportunities for pupil self- 
selection of reading materials. All teachers reported increases in their read-aloud program. 
Expectations for independent work shifted from workbook assignments to book-related 
activities. Teachers decreased the use of basal assessment tools and increased the use of 
informal measures such as running records, book logs, observations, reading conferences, 
anu literature projects. Difficulties for teachers in the areas of materials, program organiza- 
tion, and evaluation identify the need for specifically designed inservice programs. 

Lyons, Carol A. (1991). A comparative study of the teaching effectiveness of 
teachers participating in a year-long or 2-week inservice program. In Jerry Zutell & 
Sandra McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy 
research and instruction (pp. 367-375). Chicago, IL: National Reading 
Conference. 

Seeks out whether a two-week inservice program, Reading Success (rs), is similar to 
the yearlong inservice program, Reading Recovery (rr) in terms of model conformity, qual- 
ity of lessons, questioning patterns, and instructional ecology. The most successful teacher 
from each group, rs (n=7) and rr (n=7), individually tutored a different group of 28 stu- 
dents for 70 days. Lessons of each teacher working with one randomly selected student were 
videotaped at the beginning and end of instruction and rated by groups of trained teachers. 
The nature of instructional ecology was examined through structural maps and transcripts of 
conversations after four weeks of instruction. Mixed model anova and manova were used 
to examine differences between the two teachers across time, using generic quality and 
questioning focus measures. Although rr and rs programs are based on similar principles, 
use the same materials, and learn the same techniques, data indicate that rr students outper- 
formed RS students. Significant group differences were found between the two teachers in 
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model conformity, generic quality of lessons, and questioning patterns in favor of the rr 
teacher. 

Erickson, Lawrence. (1991). How ripe promotes change in literacy learning in 
rural schools. In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: Inter- 
national, national, state, and local (pp. 87-95). Athens, GA: American Reading 
Forum. 

Attempts to validate how the Renewal Institute for Practicing Educators (ripe) has 
impacted changes in literacy learning in rural elementary schools, ripe is a state funded 
school district/university program that provides tuition free spring and summer classes in 
science, math, and language arts for rural elementary teachers. Sampled were 50 elementary 
teachers who had completed three renewal courses. Data examined included journals kept 
by 35 teachers, survey responses from 27 teachers, interviews with 20 teachers, and school 
visits and observations of 23 classrooms. Results indicated that 95% of the teachers were 
attempting change. During implementation, teachers evolved through stages of speculation, 
reflection, and problem-solving conflicts in belief systems. Observations confirmed that 
more expressive writing was occurring in the classrooms, as well as the use of more ssr, 
children's literature, inventive spelling, and cooperative learning. Incentives found to affect 
implementation included a course format that modeled a "leading from behind" process, 
including open discussion and sharing. 

Wilson, Robert M, & Bowen, Cynthia T. (1990). The use of signing to rein- 
force sight vocabulary: Teachers' perspectives. In Suzanne F. Clewell (Ed.), 
Literacy: Issues and practices (pp. 77-80). Bethesda, MD: Maryland state 
International Reading Association Council. 

Evaluates the effects of the use of signing as a reading intervention strategy by seek- 
ing feedback from educators. Ten classroom teachers and five reading specialists completed 
and returned a questionnaire designed to identify how the educators used signing with their 
students. Of the 15 teachers, 14 reported that they used signing, with 9 reporting they used it 
weekly. Teachers were in agreement that signing had a "very good" or "good" effect on 
sight vocabulary and on student attitude for above average, average, and below average 
readers. Eight of the teachers reported using signing in subjects other than reading, as well 
as in creative projects. All 14 indicated their use of resources for signing, while 1 1 teachers 
noted they could use more help with signing proficiency. Thirteen teachers reported they 
would recommend this strategy to others. 

Telfer, Richard J.; Jennings, Robert; & Mottley, Reed. (1991). Activities and 
adaptations for at-risk students: Student and teacher perceptions. In Bernard L. 
Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: International, national, state, and local 
(pp. 153-172). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Asks students and teachers to rate a list of activities and adaptations to school pro- 
grams (n=40) in terms of effectiveness in helping at-risk students and whether these recom- 
mendations are actually used in classrooms. The sample surveyed included 60 teachers, 89 
not at-risk students, and 97 at-risk students across four states. T-tests and anovas were con- 
ducted to test differences between the pairs of scores (effect versus use) for each item and 
the three groups' responses. While the three groups were positive in their views of effective- 
ness for suggested activities and adaptations for at-risk students, they did not perceive that 
many of these items were currently in place in schools. The three groups reacted differently 
to items listed, with the most prominent difference noted in the frequency of teachers 1 posi- 
tive responses to job-related suggestions. The biggest difference found between not at-risk 
and at-risk student responses was related to the need for support groups and/or counseling, 
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with the former believing this would be helpful and the latter perceiving this suggestion 
would not. 



II-6 Reading interests and preferences 

Womack, Sid T., & Chandler, BJ. (1992, February). Encouraging reading for 
professional development. Journal of Reading, 35, 390-394. 

Surveys public school teachers tQ.determine their reading habits and to identify fac- 
tors that enhance or discourage professional reading. Compares such factors among elemen- 
tary, middle school, and high school teachers. The sample included 22 elementary, 23 mid- 
dle school, and 19 high school teachers in one school district. The survey questionnaire 
consisted of 40 items addressing four areas: reading habits, enhancers of professional read- 
ing, detractors from professional reading inherent in the reading material, and detractors 
external to the reading material. Mean scores were tabulated and items were combined to 
form four subscales corresponding to the four areas of study. Results revealed that the teach- 
ers considered themselves frequent readers of professional material. In reading habits, there 
were no significant differences among elementary, middle school, and high school teachers. 
Teachers at all levels preferred materials covering specific areas of specialty, rather Jian 
materials on education in general. The highest ranked enhancer of professional reading was 
the use, or discussion, of professional writings by administrators. Detractors of reading were 
heavy teaching loads that limit time for reading and the need for family time. Elementary 
teachers reported significantly fewer enhancements for professional reading; no significant 
differences were observed between high school and middle school groups. There was no 
perceived difference in the ability of elementary and high school teachers to analyze 
research reports; however, middle school teachers reported less trouble than either of the 
other two groups. The middle school teachers also scored the highest in their reported ability 
to accomplish professional reading in spite of outside impediments. 

Williamson, John. (1991, July). Teachers as readers. Reading. 25, 30-38. 

Explores the attitudes and reading habits of teachers. Subjects included one group of 
university lecturers (n=23) and four groups of inservice (n=67) and preservice teachers 
(n=88) enrolled in programs of study at one university. A researcher-designed questionnaire 
was distributed to all subjects to ascertain amounts of independent reading, lists of specific 
authors read, number of books owned, newspaper reading habits, and television viewing 
habits. Results revealed that 61% of the teachers and students considered themselves above 
average in regard to their amounts of reading. In response to their recent reading activities, 
most reported reading for pleasure or reading professionally relevant materials. Those who 
read the least amount of fiction were students in the M. Ed. program who reported high 
amounts of academic reading. Apart from that group, 90% reported reading for pleasure in 
the previous month. Teachers reported buying many books, and more than half in each 
group of teachers and students reported some use of libraries. Their lists of authors revealed 
a wide range of choices, most of these writers of serious fiction. Four-fifths of the respon- 
dents reported being regular newspaper readers. Television viewing, which did form a part 
of the leisure interests of this sample, was reported to not take up an inordinate proportion of 
their time. 

Brittain, Mary M., & Elliott, Joan B. (1990). Reading habits and attitudes of 
preservice and inservice teachers. Reading in Virginia, 75, 54-57. 

Compares the reading habits and attitudes of preservice and inservice teachers 
responding to a researcher-designed questionnaire. Subjects were 218 preservice teachers 
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from Pennsylvania (n=122) and Virginia (n=96) and 218 inservice teachers from 
Pennsylvania (n=125) and Virginia (nss96). The questionnaire was a Likert-type scale with 
15 items related to reading habits, 17 related to reading attitudes, and 5 dealing with interac- 
tions with children. A 2 x 2 anova was used to analyze the data. Results revealed no signifi- 
cant differences between groups due to location. All comparisons between inservice and 
preservice groups favored the inservice group, suggesting that enthusiasm for reading is 
enhanced by teaching experience. 

LaBonty, Jan. (1991, October). College students as readers. Reading Horizons, 
32, 21-32. 

Asks 65 undergraduate and 62 graduate students to set their own reading goals in 
two areas: personal reading and professional reading. Each was asked to select at least one 
book and either a magazine or newspaper for personal reading and three issues of either a 
professional or teacher journal and children's literature for professional reading. The exact 
number of each was a personal choice. Reading goals varied among the subjects. Instructor 
was the preferred teacher magazine of both groups of subjects. Personal reactions to the pro- 
jects were favorable. 

Holder, Bonnie H. (1991, Spring/Summer). Favorite children's books: Preservice 
teachers' choices. Mississippi Reading Journal, 4, 12-15. 

Presents an annotated list of children's books selected by 67 preservice teachers as 
favorites from among those read in children's literature classes. Participants prepared indi- 
vidual lists of favorites which were shared in small groups. Group lists were established 
through voting, and a final list representative of the entire class was identified. The reculting 
list included 20 titles presented in order of preference. 

McNinch, George H.W., & Gruber, Ellen J. (1992, Winter). A survey of the 
reading status and literacy memories of primary teachers. Journal of Research and 
Development in Education, 25, 76-81. 

Surveys 187 Georgia primary teachers to determine the teachers' perceptions of their 
reading habits and memories of their early literacy environments. Two separate surveys 
were administered. The 21 -item Reading Status Survey quantifies amount or type of reading 
as well as involvement with varying text sources. The Recalled Reading Behaviors ques- 
tionnaire is a 20-item survey that samples reading memories in four areas — Home Reading 
Habits, Emerging Literacy, Reading Models, and Reading As a Tool. Results of chi-square 
analysis indicated that the teachers perceived themselves to be readers, and attributed specif- 
ic behaviors to their reading status profiles. A one-factor anova indicated that teachers who 
described themselves as frequent readers reported significantly different reading status pro- 
files than teachers who described themselves either as average or occasional readers. The 
intensity of early literacy memories was found to differ significantly among the three status 
groups. Primary teachers who labeled themselves frequent readers recalled more literacy 
events from their formative preschool and early school years than did teachers who labeled 
themselves either as average or occasional readers. Bonds between early literacy environ- 
ments and current reading habits were suggested. 

Abrahamson, Richard F.; Carter, Betty; & McLaurin, Molly. (1991). What 
do Texas reading teachers read? The results of a statewide survey. Reading 
Education in Texas, 7 23-28. 

Reports a survey of an unspecified number of Texas teachers to determine what they 
read for pleasure and information. In addition, the teachers were asked to supply titles they 
recommend to others, those they read aloud to students, and those that have influenced their 
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lives. Questionnaires were mailed to a geographic cross-section of the membership of the 
Texas State Reading Association. The majority of responses were received from metropoli- 
tan areas and from elementary teachers. Teachers indicated that Readers' Digest and People 
were the most frequently read magazines. The two most frequently cited authors were 
Danielle Steel and Agatha Christie. The Reading Teacher was the most read journal. The 
title teachers most often recommended to new teachers was The Read-Aloud Handbook, fol- 
lowed by In the Middle, and Children's Literature in the Reading Program. The Read-Aloud 
Handbook and The Early Detection of Reading Difficulties were most frequently mentioned 
as books which had the greatest effect on teachers' professional lives. The six titles that 
were most frequently listed for reading aloud were: The Polar Express, James and the Giant 
Peach, Strega Nona, The Giving Tree, and Where the Red Fern Grows. Teachers* own 
favorite children's books were Alexander and the Terrible, Horrible, No Gooa\ Very Bad 
Day, Love You Forever, and Charlotte's Web. 



III. Sociology of reading 

III-l Role and use of mass media 

Cook, Philip S.; Gomery, Douglas; & Lichty, Lawrence W. (Eds.) (1992). The 
future of news: Television, newspapers, wire services, newsmagazines. Baltimore, 
MD: Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Devotes a section in the book to each of the four news media: television, newspa- 
pers, wire services, and newsmagazines. Within each section, separate chapters are devoted 
to aspects of the state of the art of the specific medium, changes in the role of each, and 
future directions. Relative to newspapers, it is noted that the number of competing dailies 
has continued to drop. While weekday circulation has increased between 1970-1988, it has 
not kept pace with the increase in households or with the increase in the number of adults. 
Even Sunday newspapers which demonstrated a strong growth in circulation figures did not 
match the overall increase in population and households. Two marked trends in newspapers 
occurred in the 1980s: greater emphasis on features relative to news, and increased attention 
to local rather than national and world news. Users read the daily and Sunday editions in 
different ways. Half the readers tend to go through the daily page by page, but skip around 
in the Sunday paper. Younger readers read only what interests them in the Sunday paper. A 

1987 survey revealed that about one-fifth of adult subscribers report that on a typical day 
they do not get around to reading the paper. In the same survey, 45% of interviewees report- 
ed that they received some news from the radio, 13% subscribed to one or more news- 
magazines, and 30% read a weekly paper. The survey also revealed that daily newspapers 
were read selectively, with 84% of those interviewed reporting that they usually read the 
local community news. Percentages reported for other areas included 75% for international 
news, 60% for tv listings, 59% for advice columns, and 58% for comics. The three major 
news weekly magazines (Time, Newsweek, U.S. News and World Report) have all undergone 
graphic redesigns since 1985; however, circulation has remained steady at about 10 million 
readers for almost a decade. All have larger pictures, shorter stories, and more white space. 
The average length of an article is now fewer than 750 words where once it was thousands 
of words. A sampling of covers of the three magazines for the ten year period from 1979 to 

1988 revealed that all have tripled the number of covers devoted to topics of service to the 
readers. It is felt that the newsmagazines have tended to show evidence of appealing to spe- 
cific, advertiser-desired demographic groups. There is some disagreement as to whether the 
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three large newsweeklies will survive. Network news shows attract no more than 5% of 
households as often as four nights a week. Such programs have been losing viewer share to 
entertainment shows on cable and on independent stations. The book closes on the note that 
the future of news is in a disquieting new age. 

Becker,, Lee B.; Kosicki, Gerald M,; & Jones, Felecia. (1992, Spring). Racial 
differences in evaluations of the mass media. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 124-134. 

Investigates racial differences in interactions with the media. Secondary analysis was 
made of two national data sets with 601 African-American and 2,104 adult subjects. 
Findings are reported for each study and for both combined. African-Americans in general 
know less about how the mass media operate, see fewer outside influences on the media, 
and are less cynical about the media than are the white subjects. The black subjects did not 
make distinctions between media biases and biases in other aspects of society. Those who 
have the most contact with the dominant white society evaluated the media as more biased 
than those with less contact. Both groups judged the media to be influenced by big business, 
advertisers, unions, and the two political parties. They evaluated the media about the same 
in terms of believability, overall favorability, and fairness. 

Burnett, John J. (1991, October/November). Examining the media habits of the 
affluent elderly. Journal of Advertising Research, 31, 33-41. 

Examines the use of mass media by two elderly groups: the affluent (income of 
$30,000+) and moderate ($15,000 to $24,999). The two groups were further divided by gen- 
der. Items on the survey instrument relevant to this study were seven lifestyle items based 
on a 1-6 Likert-type scale. Affluent males are significantly more likely to read the news, 
business, travel, and magazine sections of their newspapers, plus USA Today, and the Wall 
Street Journal. Affluent females read the news, food, lifestyle, and travel sections of their 
newspaper plus USA Today. The moderate female reads advertising supplements. News 
magazines appeal to the more successful, better-educated male. The moderate male pre- 
ferred Field and Stream; moderate females, Family Circle. Differences in television pro- 
grams were minimal. Radio preferences are included. The affluent elderly have different 
attitudes toward the media than the moderate elderly. Both affluent men and women thought 
media advertising insulted their intelligence. Other differences concerning media attitudes 
are noted. 

Entman, Robert M (1991, Autumn). Framing U.S. coverage of international 
news: Contrasts in narratives of the kal and Iran Air incidents. Journal of 
Communication, 41, 6-27. 

Surveys two issues of Time and Newsweek along with the cbs Evening News broad- 
cast following kal and Iran Air incidents for differences in reporting and in news frames. 
The focus of the investigation was on the descriptions in the news writing, such as key 
words, concepts, symbols, and visual images. In both illustrations and texts the kal reports 
attributed guilt to the Soviet leaders, used the hammer and sickle logo, used 239 square 
inches of graphics showing the exploding aircraft, and named victims and grieving relatives. 
Reports of the Iranian incident were missing these elements. The kal descriptors promoted 
moral judgments at the incident and the perpetrators by categorizing them as criminally evil; 
Iran Air coverage used abstract vocabulary, describing the event as an accident. 

O'Callaghan, Jerome, & Dukes, James O. (1992, Spring). Media coverage of the 
Supreme Court's caseload. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 195-203. 

Compares the issues decided by the Supreme Court with the number of news stories 
devoted to these issues. The 1 53 cases decided by the Court were categorized into fr c head- 
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ings. A content analysis of the case coverage was made of three major newspapers, three 
newsmagazines, and three television networks. The best coverage fit to actual types of cases 
decided was in the New York Times. All sampled news media gave more coverage to civil 
rights cases than the number of these cases would justify. First Amendment issues received 
close news media attention; economic and other issues did not. The data showed that the 
issue least often on the Court docket was the most reported one. 



HI-2 Content analysis of printed materials 

Dillon, Deborah R.; O'Brien, David G.; Hopkins, Carol J.; Baumann, James 
F.; Humphrey, Jack W.; Pickle, J. Michael; Ridgeway, Victoria R.; Wyatt, 
Monica; Wilkinson, Cynthia; Murray, Bruce; & Pauler, Shirley M. (1992, 
January). Article content and authorship trends in The Reading Teacher 1948- 
1991. Reading Teacher, 45, 362-368. 

Analyzes 2,700 articles published in all issues of The Reading Teacher since its 
inception as the iciri Bulletin in 1948. Content was classified under 51 topics; authorship 
was also noted. The number of articles increased over time as did the coauthored articles. 
The top four topics (quantitative research, instructional strategies, assessment, children's lit- 
erature) accounted for 32% of all articles. Topics such as word identification, reading prob- 
lems, and attitudes/habits/interests demonstrate steadily increasing interest over the years; 
but topics such as grouping or content reading peaked in early volumes and declined. Listed 
are 26 most frequently published writers who were single authors or first author of seven or 
more articles, editorials, features, or news items. 

Baker, Carolyn D., & Freebody, Peter. (1989). Children's first school books: 
Introductions to the culture of literacy. Oxford, UK: Basil Blackwell. 

Analyzes reading materials children use in their first years of school in terms of their 
content as well as some of the ways in which the texts are presented and discussed in class- 
rooms. Included in the analysis were 163 basal and supplementary readers used with 65 
classes of first and second year children in New South Wales, Australia. The authors take 
the position that literacy acquisition involves various levels of relation between oral and 
written language and present their theoretical bases in Chapter 1 . Subsequent chapters deal 
with different and distinctive issues. Chapter 2 presents details of the vocabulary content of 
children's first school books, including initial analyses of word frequencies and comparisons 
of the vocabulary used in the texts with the oral language of children. Declarative statements 
constitute 85% of the sentences encountered in the reading materials. The median length of 
all sentences is five words. The words tend to be short and are not always easily decodable. 
The language of the beginning reading materials appears to share some features of oral lan- 
guage samples found in five-year old children. Chapter 3 addresses the social world present- 
ed in beginning reading books. The child characters are consistently shown in contexts of 
child-adult relations, even though the adults may not be present. The materials caricature the 
adult world as well as the child's world; however, both caricatures are drawn in outlines 
compatible with school-literate culture. The author's role in children's school books is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. Chapter 5 studies how characters in the books talk with one another; 
i.e., the kind of utterances that characters produce and how they are shown to speak to one 
another. This language is contrasted with how children converse with their peers and with 
adults in everyday life. The portrayal of children and childhood in the texts is the central 
theme of Chapter 6. Chapter 7 discusses the nature of teacher questioning in the process of 
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teaching children to read. Chapter 8 presents conclusions and implications from the authors 1 
study. 

Wolf, Alvin. (1992, May/June). Minorities in U.S. history textbooks, 1934-1985. 
The Clearing House, 65, 291-297. 

Reviews studies of content analysis of U.S. history textbooks, 1945-1985. The peri- 
od was divided into the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970 through 1985. Omissions of different ethnic 
groups are noted for each period. The history books in the later period tend to include more 
minorities and tell more about them, but some researchers find that there are still significant 
shortcomings in the books and that few are adequate in their treatment of minorities. Some 
researchers assert that trying to show minorities in a positive light sometimes distorts reality. 
Textbooks still tend to dwell on outstanding minority personalities and ignore daily lives of 
the masses. The greatest improvements have been in the presentation of Blacks and Native 
Americans. Hispanics and Asians have tended to be neglected. 

Pizzini, Edward L.; Shepardson, Daniel P.; & Abell, Sandra K. (1992, 
February). The questioning level of select middle school science textbooks. School 
Science and Mathematics, 92, 75-79. 

Analyzes eight commonly used middle school science textbooks to determine the 
cognitive level of questions and locations of questions within chapters. Questions were clas- 
sified as input (recalling information), processing (drawing relationships among data 
recalled), and output (use of data in new ways such as generalizing). Textbooks were evenly 
divided into four sequential clusters by chapter, from which one chapter in each cluster was 
randomly sampled. All questions were analyzed in each chapter. Sentences for each chapter 
were counted and used to derive a proportion of question levels per chapter. Chapters were 
further divided into six sections to account for variations in question locations, anova and 
percentages were used to analyze data. Input questions accounted for 78.8% of the total text- 
book questions with 14.5% being processing, and 6.7% output. No statistical differences 
were found in the proportion of each level of questions among the textbooks analyzed. 

Chiapetta, Eugene L.; Fillman, David A.; & Sethna, Godrej H. (1991, 
October). A method to quantify major themes of scientific literacy in science text- 
books. Journal of Research in Science Teaching, 28, 713-725. 

Develops a method to analyze quantitatively the content of five middle grade and 
high school science textbooks. Textbooks used were in the areas of life science, earth sci- 
ence, physical science, biology, and chemistry. Content was categorized under the following 
topics: knowledge of science, investigative nature of science, science as a way of thinking, 
and interaction of science, technology, and society. Details of the methods of analyzing and 
problems entailed are explained. The percentage of agreement among two researchers and a 
science teacher was between 80% and 97%, while the kappas, a second measure of interrater 
agreement, ranged from 0.73 to 0.96, all above the levels set as acceptable at the beginning 
of the inquiry. 

Selden, Steven. (1991, September). Selective traditions and the science curricu- 
lum: Eugenics and the biology textbook, 1914-1949. Science Education, 75, 493- 
512. 

Analyzes 40 high school biology textbooks, published between 1914 and 1949 for 
their treatment of eugenics. The specific purpose was to determine if: (1) eugenics was pre- 
sented as a legitimate science, (2) the evidence was offered in support of eugenics, and (3) 
eugenical social policies were recommended. Over 90% of the volumes included the topic. 
Evidence presented as support for eugenics often took a Mendelian single trait interpretation 
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of inheritance and argued that human qualities ran in particular families. Over two-thirds of 
the texts included lists of outstanding hereditary family- ties. In-depth case studies of 10 
selected texts were given. It was concluded that the 40 texts presented reflected more social 
attitudes and political theories than scientific data. 

Reagan, Timothy G. (1991, Fall). The past in the service of the present: A com- 
parative study of South Africa and Zimbabwean social studies textbooks. Journal 
of Research and Development in Education, 25, 58-63. 

Compares the ways in which cultural and ethnic diversities are presented in social 
studies textbooks used in the Republic of South Africa and Zimbabwe. All textbooks for 
Standards 6 through 9 (grades 8-11) were examined. These textbooks function to reinforce 
very different political outlooks and to convey radically different views of race,- ethnicity, 
and culture in both ideological and effective terms. South African textbooks emphasized " 
historical violence among black groups there, used "special pleading" in describing African 
leaders and developments, and described paternalistic assistance given to Africans by white 
groups. Zimbabwean textbooks are clearly African and Third World in appearance, content, 
and ideology, while those in South Africa are similar to those in Europe and North America. 
The Zimbabwean books emphasize such issues as precolonial Africa, colonialism, imperial- 
ism, and their effects on African societies. Their common theme is the need to liberate histo- 
ry in Africa and throughout the world. 

Benson, Malcolm J. (1991). University esl reading: A content analysis. English 
for Specific Purposes, 10, 75-88. 

Analyzes four texts an esl student at a U.S. university encountered. These texts were 
analyzed for their content, their use of sources, and the values they represented. Text type 
and difficulty analysis also were performed. A piece of the student's writing was examined 
to determine what learnings from the readings had taken place. Readings were found to be 
more varied in content and text type than had been thought, together with extensive use of 
sources of authority. A strong Western-intellectual-progressive value system was shown. 
The learning achieved by the student was described as expansion of already known ideas. 
Based on the results of this analysis, it was concluded that extensive reading is important for 
esl students. 

Snelson, Pamela, & Talar, S. Anita. (1991, September). Content analysis of 
acrl conference papers. College and Research Libraries, 52, 466-472. 

Analyzes content of 181 papers presented at the second, third, and fourth national 
conference of the Association of College and Research Libraries and compares the findings 
with those from a study of the first national conference. Using the categories from the earlier 
study, the researchers determined if reports were research and if the research adhered to 
accepted practices concerning problem statements, literature review, hypotheses, research 
methodology, findings, conclusions. The findings showed that the research content in the 
papers declined and that the few considered to be research met the norms of scientific study. 
In the first study, research goals were spread among various categories; the last three, evalu- 
ative or exploratory predominated. 

Bramlett-Solomon, Sharon. (1991, Autumn). Civil rights vanguard in the deep 
south: Newspaper portrayal of Fannie Lou Hamer, 1964-1977. Journalism 
Quarterly, 68, 515-520. 

Uses five leading newspapers for an analysis of the coverage of Fannie Lou Hamer, 
an influential and respected black activist in the freedom struggle in the South. A coding 
instrument was devised for quantification of data pertaining to frequency of stories, origin, 
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completeness, and presence of sexist bias. An examination of the five newspapers yielded 
23 news stories and 8 editorials on Hamer. Much of the coverage appeared in 1977, the last 
year of her life. Almost three-fourths of the reports were staff written. The newspapers pub- 
lished more event-oriented articles than background stories. Gender stereotyping appeared 
in every newspaper but was not found in marital status references. 

Hansen, Kathleen A. (1991, Autumn). Source diversity and newspaper enterprise 
journalism. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 474-482. 

Analyzes 60 enterprise newspapers for sources used and compares the results with 
those in another study using daily news source affiliations. Thirty of the enterprise papers 
were nominees for Pulitzer prizes from 1985 to 1989. They were compared with non- 
Pulitzer stories. Enterprise news stories relied less on government sources than did daily, 
front-page newspaper coverage. The enterprise projects focused more often on public 
health/environment topics, followed by government/public affairs. They relied most heavily 
on national-local sources rather than state or local sources. They depended on U.S. citizens 
and sources more than daily news content did. The Pulitzer stories displayed a smaller pro- 
portion of total information sources affiliated with government than did the non-Pulitzer 
stories. 

Lacy, Stephen; Fico, Frederick; & Simon, Todd F. (1991, Autumn). Fairness 
and balance in the prestige press. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 363-370. 

Evaluates and compares fairness and balance in 9 prestige newspapers and in 12 
large circulation daily newspapers during newspapers during the week of April 21-26, 1986. 
All staff-written stories involving controversy and relating to local government, local public 
school education, or local business were analyzed. Fairness was determined by the 
reporter's efforts to interview a spokesperson on both sides of the controversy. Balance was 
determined by comparing the number of words given to the two sides of the controversy. A 
total o.f 343 stories were analyzed. Both hypotheses were supported: prestige newspapers 
presented both sides of a local controversy more often and presented more balanced 
accounts than did large circulation newspapers. 

Mayo, Charles, & Pasadeos, Vorgo. (1991, Autumn). Changes in the interna- 
tional focus of U.S. business magazines 1964-1988. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 
509-514. 

Analyzes content in three business magazines for their international coverage. 
Random issues of each magazine were analyzed for 1964-1968, 1974-1978, and 1984-1988. 
International articles were coded according to magazine, decade, region, U.S. angle, and 
size of article. The three magazines devoted approximately 15% of the news hole to inter- 
national coverage. The number of international articles increased from 379 in the 1960s to 
444 in the 1970s and to 586 in the 1980s. However, the length of the average article was 
larger in the 1960s (2.3 pages) than in the 1970s (1.5 pages) and 1980s (1.6 pages). The 
increase in the global coverage in the three magazines was statistically significant. Western 
Europe had significantly more coverage than its share of U.S. trade during all three decades, 
but Canada and Mexico had significantly less coverage than their share. Overall, 49% of 
international coverage had a U.S. angle in the 1960s; 64% in the 1970s; and 58% in the 
1980s. 

Chiasson, Lloyd E. (1991, Spring). The Japanese- American encampment: An edi- 
torial analysis of 27 West Coast newspapers. Newspaper Research Journal, 12, 92- 
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Examines the editorial stances of 27 daily newspapers on the west coast on the 
internment of Japanese-Americans in the United States during World War II. Editorial posi- 
tions were counted in each newspaper for two periods: December 8, 1941 to April 30, 1942 
and December 14, 1944 to February 1, 1945, the latter being the time immediately after the 
closure of the camps. Of the 310 editorials pertaining to the Japanese-Americans, 93 were 
concerned with mass evacuation, 73% appearing in the fin.* period. No significant differ- 
ences were found among the newspapers in regard to the number of editorials printed about 
mass evacuation. They were significantly more supportive of the evacuation during the first 
period than the second. More than 88% of the editorials in the early period supported the 
internment of the Japanese- Americans; this support dropped in the second period. The one 
issue common to both periods in 26 of the 27 newspapers was the question of the military 
necessity of internment. 

Vayreda, Agnes, & Antaki, Charles. (1991). Explanation in abortion discours- 
es. Text, 11, 481-498. 

Analyzes two Spanish publications, one by a proabortion group (Commisi<5) and 
another by an antiabortion group (Pro-Vida), for linguistically marked explanations. Pro- 
Vida materials analyzed were published in Catalan in Barcelona from 1979 to 1987 (13 
issues, 45 pages). Proabortion material was published in Castilian (Spanish) in Madrid from 
1984 to 1988 (9 issues, 47 pages). The two groups made different uses of different explana- 
tory genres (causal attribution, reason-giving, backing claims, and backing speech acts). The 
Pro-Vida materials used more cause-giving, backings of definitional claims and speech-acts 
than the Commisi6 ones, but the latter group made more use of reason-giving. It was con- 
cluded that the antiabortion group constructed abortion as a philosophical and moral issue of 
conscience while the Commisi6 viewed abortion as a political decision that should rest with 
women. 

Boshier, Roger. (1992, Spring). Popular discourse concerning aids: Its implica- 
tions for adult education. Adult Education Quarterly, 42, 125-135. 

Finds that several themes about aids have permeated the popular media. Magazine 
stories and newspaper clippings over a 10-year period were analyzed. Themes that were 
identified were not displaced by new ones but were enhanced by them. Identified themes 
were presented and discussed in chronological order: gay plague, contaminated other, inno- 
cent victim, heterosexual-risk, and development discourse of aids. Suggestions are included 
for use of this information about aids in adult education classes. 

Servaes, Jan. (1991, Autumn). European press coverage of the Grenada crisis. 
Journal of Communication, 41, 28-41. 

Analyzes six major European newspapers* (Britain, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland) coverage of the 1983 U.S. invasion of Grenada. 
Newspapers published between October 13 and November 20 were surveyed for the amount 
of coverage, subjects and themes emphasized, sources, and news published during a four- 
day press ban. In the six newspapers 535 articles were found, most of them in the English 
paper. Primary sources (newspapers' own staffs) provided 54% of the articles. Almost 53% 
of all articles gave either a positive or negative opinion within the accounts of events; 14% 
were coded as opinion. The U.S. position was the leading theme in 121 stories. Events were 
considered an East- West conflict and the press stories were more concerned with the 
Communist threat than with events on Grenada itself. Over half of the stories emanated 
from Europe and the United States with only 10% originating in Grenada. 
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Moriarty, Sandra E., & Popovich, Mark N. (1991, Autumn). Newspaper visuals 
and the 1988 presidential election. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 371-380. 

Examines photographs and illustrations of the 1988 presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates printed in three weekly newsmagazines between September 5 and November 
21. Each photo was coded to identify 16 visual attributes. Of these, 11 were rated more 
favorable, less favorable, or neutral based on guidelines established from the literature. 
Attributes were tested by 2-tailed T-Tests; anova was used to determine if the candidates, 
newsmagazines, or the time period interacted with the size of the pictures. The difference in 
visuals between the two parties was significant, favoring the Republicans. No 3-way interac- 
tions (candidate x time period) were found (anova). The magazines underplayed both vice- 
presidential candidates. The evidence showed that the editors attempted to balance the cov- 
erage between both parties as the Republican edge was not large. 

Picard, Robert G. (1991, Autumn). How violence is justified: Sinn Fein's An 
Phoblacht. Journal of Communication, 41, 90-103. 

Studies the contents of An Phoblacht, a weekly newspaper representing the political 
wing of the Irish Republican Army. Fourteen of the paper's 50 issues in 1987 were random- 
ly selected and analyzed. Each article was measured and placed into 1 of 21 categories. Page 
numbers were recorded for each article related to violence and provocations by the ira, 
security forces, and loyalists as well as for photographs of violence or destruction by the 
three groups. Political justification for ira activity accounts for one-third of the contents 
with reports of provocations by security forces and others providing 25% and IRA-initiated 
violence less than 5% of the total. 

Aday, Ronald H. (1991, July- August). Important functions of the gerontological 
newsletter. Educational Gerontology, 17, 315-322. 

Reviews 13 gerontology newspapers published between January 1987 and December 
1988, representing different aging and educational organizations. Three types of newsletters 
were identified: aging center, organizational, and independent newsletters. Although differ- 
ences were found among them, common themes were identified: essay briefs, research and 
training notes and summaries, resource exchange (films, books, and training materials), pro- 
gram showcases (demonstration programs with a practice emphasis), individual and organi- 
zation accomplishments and promotions, and calendars of events. 



III-3 Readability and legibility 

Kinder, Diane; Bursuck, Bill; & Epstein, Michael. (1992, Winter). An evalua- 
tion of history textbooks. Journal of Special Education, 25, 472-491. 

Evaluates ten commonly used eighth grade American history textbooks. A single 
chapter concerned with post- World War II was selected in each book for analysis. Variables 
assessed include the following: global coherence (organizational signals, frequently used 
text structures), local coherence (clarity of pronoun referents), use of questions (placement 
and type), vocabulary (number of new words, inclusion of pronunciation and meaning), 
readability (Fry Readability Scale). The mean readability level was 10.9, with a range of 
ninth grade to the third year of college. All texts used subheadings, but only 30% of the 
introductions included a review of previous chapter content. Pronoun references were clear 
in 82% of the sections rated. The mean number of questions per chapter was 88 (range 42 to 
127) with 64% being detail questions. All texts highlighted key vocabulary and gave mean- 
ings through context clues but no pronunciation guides. The results of this study, it was con- 
cluded, underscore the need for careful textbook selection. 
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Riche, Jan M.: Reid, John C; Robinson, Richard D.; & Kardash, CarolAnne 
M. (1991, Winter). Text and reader characteristics affecting the readability of 
patient literature. Reading Improvement, 28, 287-292. 

Identifies text-based and reader-based variables that influenced comprehension of 
health materials by two methods: metacomprehension and cloze. Fifty-one adult outpatients 
with arthritis and their spouses were randomly assigned to the two methods. The reading 
material was three pages from a pamphlet with a readability of grade 11. The 37 subjects in 
the metacomprehension condition spoke their thoughts as they read, especially when some- 
thing was confusing. Every fifth word was deleted in the cloze tests. Each person was tested 
individually. Technical words, complex sentences, and unusual phrases increased the diffi- 
culty of comprehension. When a conflict occurred between a reader's perception of com- 
mon sense and the reading material, the subjects did not believe the material. They often 
ignored syntax and qualifying words and did not read aggressively. Patient percent scores in 
the cloze condition were determined with the following results: material was easy enough 
for independent study, 11%; it could be understood if accompanied by instruction, 27%; it 
was too difficult to be understood, 62%. 



III-4 Reading interests, preferences, habits 

Carlsen, G. Robert, & Sherrill, Anne. (1988). Voices of readers: How we come 
to love books. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 

Presents a series lZ protocols selected from autobiographies written by undergradu- 
ate and graduate students enrolled in adolescent literature courses. Students were asked to 
reflect in their writing on things such as the books they l^membered reading as a child, 
when and where they read, and who had influenced their attitude toward reading. The auto- 
biographies were collected from classes over a period of some 30 years. In summarizing 
some of the overall findings from the writings collected, the authors identify conditions thai 
promoted reading. These conditions included: availability of books and magazines, family 
members who read aloud, adults and peers who read, role models who valued reading, shar- 
ing and discussing books, owning books, availability of libraries and librarians, social inter- 
action, freedom of choice in selecting materials, school programs, and personal experience. 
Conditions that discouraged reading included growing up with nonreaders, traumatic learn- 
ing experiences, educational methodology such as book reports and the search for meaning 
in literary works, and the expanding social life and other demands of the teenage years. 



Bugeja, Michael J. (1992, March). Why we stop reading poetry. English Journal, 
81, 32-42. 



Asks why adults rarely read poetry since they liked it when they were children. 
Eighty college students in newswriting and editing classes explained what happened to 
them. Nearly half of the students thought poetry was exciting until a teacher made a value 
judgment about their analysis, based on their explanations. These students did not object to 
analyzing poetry but did not always want to accept the teacher* s interpretation as the only 
one. They resented having teachers criticize their interpretations. An experiment in which 
four students wrote poetry in a workshop is discussed. Their poems were later analyzed by 
other students. 

Lipp, Ellen, & Wheeler, J. Penny. (1991, Spring). Sustaining the reading inter- 
ests of academically oriented esl students, tesol Quarterly, 25, 185-189. 

Identifies subjects or genres of English books that were of most interest to adult esl 
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students, contrasts these interests with those of native speakers, and identifies preferred 
book lengths. Subjects were 206 international students in four esl college programs who 
completed a questionnaire about their reading interests. The most frequently indicated inter- 
est was in world problems followed by sports, travel, mystery, and adventure. Their fiction 
preferences were similar to those of native speakers, but their nonfiction choices differed. 
esl students preferred nonfiction. Subjects were divided into three groups on the basis of 
three levels of proficiency. The low group preferred very short books, under 75 pages, while 
most of the middle group indicated somewhat longer books. Even the high group preferred 
books of 75 to 100 pages. 



III-5 Readership 

Sever, Shmuel, & Branse, Yosef. (1991, October). Social aspects of reading and 
library use in Israel: A second look. Library Quarterly, 61, 389-413. 

Reviews studies concerning aspects of reading and libraries in Israel at the beginning 
of the 1990s, contrasts them with patterns in earlier decades, 'and ascertains how they have 
been influenced by changes in education, literacy, and culture in the past generation. Most 
of the data *'ere drawn from surveys conducted by the Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Important social factors influential during this period have been trie spread of education, 
acculturation of immigrants, establishment of a network of libraries, and the rapid accep- 
tance of television as a popular medium competing with reading for people's time. The per- 
centage of active readers over age 14 (those reading at least one book a month) declined 
from 52.6% in 1979 to 49.2% in 1987. More than two-thirds of the Jewish libraries are 
located in rural areas and account for 46% of the total number of volumes in Jewish 
libraries. The figures for Arab libraries are lower than those for Jewish ones. Over the time 
studies, the average level of active readership among the Jews has barely held its ground, 
hovering around 50%. Both the electronic media and the decline in the governments inter- 
est in education and libraries are factors in little change in readership. The surveys indicate 
that young people are more active than any other group regarding reading habits. Of the 9- 
to 13-year-olds, 84% are registered at public libraries; for the 14- to 17-year-olds, 58.7%. 
Adult active readers do not make use of public libraries commensurate with their numbers. 



III-6 Library usage and services 

Bell, Michael, & Totten, Herman L. (1991, July). School climate factors related 
to degrees of cooperation between public elementary school teachers and school 
library media specialists. Library Quarterly, 61, 293-310. 

Determines if classroom teachers in academically effective public elementary 
schools were more disposed to cooperate with the school library media specialist in instruc- 
tional help than were teachers in academically ineffective elementary schools. The study 
included 1 ,079 elementary teachers and school media specialists in 39 Texas schools similar 
in wealth, size, and student demographic characteristics. Classroom teachers in a 
Sociometric Choice Questionnaire selected from a list of their colleagues those with whom 
they would feel comfortable working and who had the requisite skills, knowledge, and 
expertise to help solve the problems. School library media specialists completed CatteH's 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. Hypotheses were tested by the Mann-Whitney U 
and Spearman Rank Correlation procedures. Academically effective schools ' /ere found to 
be significantly more instructional^ cohesive than ineffective schools; classroom teachers 
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in the effective schools were significantly more disposed to choose the library media spe- 
cialist to cooperate with them on instructional problems. There were no significant relations 
found between the instructional choice status of the school media specialists and their mea- 
sured personality characteristics. 

Callison, Daniel. (1991, Summer). A national survey on public library and sec- 
ondary library cooperation: Do they know each other? Indiana Media Journal 13 
17-21. 

Conducts national telephone and mail surveys to determine the status of cooperation 
between public and school librarians. In a telephone survey 59% of 147 public librarians 
had not met the high school librarians; 39% could not name that person. The results of both 
telephone and mail surveys to the same cities gave evidence that there was a need for 
increased efforts for both groups of librarians to become acquainted and to discuss the 
potential for cooperative planning. They reacted to 1 1 opinion statements in the mail survey. 
The majority in both groups did not favor a joint collection development policy, but the 
junior high librarians favored cooperative efforts in acquisition and processing materials. 
Close proximity tended to be a factor associated with more frequent contacts concerning 
programming and identification of needed materials. No other factors (years of experience, 
degrees held, or amount of staff support) were associated with differences in frequency of 
contacts. 

Swisher, Robert; Pye, Linda D.; Estes-Rickner, Bettie; & Merriam, Malena. 
(1991, November). Magazine collections in elementary school library media cen- 
ters. School Library Journal, 37, 40-43. 

Asks elementary school librarians in Oklahoma to complete a one-page question- 
naire concerned with titles of magazines and uses made of them. All of the 1 10 responding 
libraries served grade 8 and lower. Amounts spent on magazines ranged from nothing to 
$1,300, with a mean of $348.50. The number of titles being received ranged from 0 to 75 
with a mean of 23. Six in ten of these libraries did not circulate current issues but the same 
number did circulate back issues. The most frequently used magazines were Ranger Rick, 
followed by National Geographic World, Boys' Life, and Highlights for Children. Others 
were cited. Five titles appeared on both the most used and least used lists. The most fre- 
quently used magazines were thought to be associated with leisure reading (84%). One-half 
of the responding library/media centers have an indexing service. 

VanMeter, Vandelia L. (1991, Summer). Sensitive materials in U.S. public 
schools. School Library Media Quarterly, 19, 223-227. 

Investigates the holdings of 71 elementary and 90 high school media centers on the 
topics of aids, child abuse, family violence, homosexuality, and incest in fiction, nonaction, 
vertical files, and professional materials. The respondents indicated the presence of these 
topics in the curricula, difficulties in procuring appropriate materials on each topic, and 
review journals most frequently used. The study was conducted in small, medium, and large 
communities in 29 states. Questionnaires were completed by the school library media spe- 
cialists. The three topics often included in the elementary curriculum (aids, child abuse, 
family violence) are by far the best covered in the collections. Most of the secondary spe- 
cialists are actively searching for materials on these topics. A strong relation was found 
between topics in the curriculum and the nonfiction and vertical holdings in secondary 
schools. Matters of concern included lack of depth in the professional holdings, the shallow 
nature of all holdings, and the number of items not generally accessible to students. 
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Matthews, David, & Lonsdale, Ray. (1991, July). Library services to children in 
hospital: A tale of two surveys. Library Association Record, 93, 455-456. 

Surveys 424 United Kingdom hospitals (297 responding) and 168 public library 
authorities (115 responding) in separate studies to determine the status of library services for 
hospitalized children. The first survey showed that 98% of the hospitals had library services 
provided by various groups, but children's wards were not always included. In some, hospi- 
tal schools provided the service. Answers to questions concerning reading therapy were 
vague. The second survey showed that 29 of the 83 public library services to children in 
hospitals came from a school library service and 23 from a youth library service. A large 
majority (82%) of the respondents believed that children in hospitals should be considered 
library users. Negative comments referred largely to difficulties in serving short-stay 
patients. 

Kirk, Thomas G. (1992, February). Periodicals in college libraries: Are the chal- 
lenges of rising subscription costs being met? College & Research Libraries News, 
53, 94-97. 

Seeks information on the status of periodicals in budgets of college libraries, Data 
from 50 college libraries over the last 10 to 15 years were used as the basis of the construct- 
ed survey questionnaire sent to representative U.S. colleges. A single fiscal year's data were 
collected at 5-year intervals. The materials budget as a percentage of the total library budget 
has not changed significantly between 1973/1974 and 1988/1989. The percentage spent on 
periodicals has increased from a mean of 31% to 42% in the same time period. The libraries 
have increased the number of subscriptions over the past 15 years. The volume of interli- 
brary loan activities grew dramatically. 

Aziagba, Philip C. (1991). Library use by final year undergraduates under strin- 
gent conditions. Library Review, 40, 5-11. 

Ascertains the library use, helpfulness and usefulness of sources of information, and 
use of interlibrary loans and visits to other libraries of 164 senior undergraduates from the 
University of Port Harcourt in Nigeria. Two major problems were encountered: low book 
acquisition resulting from the country's poor economic situation, and loss of a library roof 
which deprived students of reading room space. The principal uses these subjects made of. 
the library were to study and research for dissertations, term papers, and special projects; to 
use reserved materials; and to check out and return books. The most useful sources of help 
were their project supervisor/lecturer and personal and library collections. The least useful 
was the library staff. Past undergraduate dissertations were considered the most useful infor- 
mation source. Problems met by the students were not knowing how to use the different 
sources, restraints on the constant use of the library, few study spaces, and lack of materials. 
Problems of students who used other libraries were related to poor reception by the staff. 

Grosser, Kerry, & Bagnell, Gaye. (1989, November). External students and 
public libraries: Student perspectives. Australian Library Journal, 38, 303-317. 

Surveys externally enrolled students at Deakin University, Geelong, Australia, con- 
cerning their library usage habits. A final response rate of 56.2% of the 1,195 external stu- 
dents showed that these students used public libraries more frequently than any other type of 
library, including their own university library. One of the major reasons for using public 
libraries was accessibility (convenience and ability to browse the shelves directly). Usage 
differed among year levels of the students. The lower the level of the course, the greater 
usage by external students of public libraries; the higher the level, the greater the usage of 
other academic libraries. 
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Laitinen-Kuisma, Seua. (1991). Does the library net work? A survey of the public 
library network in Finland. Scandinavian Public Library Quarterly, 24, 6-9. 

Surveys regional central libraries in Finland which had been in operation for nearly 
30 years to determine their status, their problems, and future needs. Emphasis was placed on 
the functioning and cost of interlibrary lending and on the role of regional central libraries 
within the reshaping library network. The history of library networking in Finland is given. 
The rapid growth of library collaboration is mainly due to deteriorating economic situations 
of the municipalities. The need for interlibrary lending has increased more quickly than 
other lending services. Characteristics of interlibrary service were studied for a month in 13 
libraries of different sizes. Of the 673 requests for interlibrary loans, most were for school 
studies, especially adult education. Most requests were for Finnish language books and 
ranged over a publication time span. Two libraries were studied in detail. 

Badu, Edwin Ellis. (1991, Summer). The information seeking habits of graduate 
students in the University of Ghana. Education Libraries Journal, 34, 35-39. 

Surveys 25 graduate students (m=21; f=4) to determine the effect of the user educa- 
tion program provided by the University of Ghana library on their information-seeking 
habits and to learn how well these students used the library resources. Subjects completed 
questionnaires concerning the usefulness of the program and the use of the available refer- 
ence sources. From a qualitative analysis of the questionnaires it was concluded that the bib- 
liographic awareness of these students was very low, with only one who used the libraries 
well to some extent. Their methods of seeking information are varied. The user course 
appeared to be a waste of time. 

Alemna, A. Anaba. (1991, Summer). The role of public libraries in education: 
The case of Ghana. Education Libraries Journal, 34, 41-47. 

Evaluates the educational role of the public library in Ghana. Questionnaires were 
completed by 200 randomly selected users in ten regional capitals in Ghana. Users provided 
information about public libraries such as location, use, materials, staff, and services. Most 
(70%) of the users are students. Of these, 75% use the library mainly to read their class 
notes and textbooks. They indicated that libraries were too small and suggested extensions 
to existing libraries. They reported that services were adequate and they were free to browse 
among the materials. 

Onwubiko, M.C. (1991). Evaluation of a polytechnic library service in a develop- 
ing country: The case of the Federal Polytechnic Library in Bauchi State, Nigeria. 
Library Review, 40, 52-58. 

Evaluates the services of the Federal Polytechnic library, an academic library in 
Bauchi, Nigeria, after eight years of existence. Two different sets of questionnaires were 
distributed to the chief librarian and 100 (75% return) randomly selected users. Of these, 
25% were also interviewed orally. A large number (62%) use the library daily. Only 15% 
found the library's collection relevant to their fields of interest; 77.3% indicated that the 
number of newspapers was inadequate. The reference services needed improvement. The 
attitude of the library staff toward users was considered friendly by 88.6% of the subjects. 
Problems frequently encountered were lack of adequate reading space and inadequate col- 
lections. The major constraint to library development in Nigeria is the paucity of funds. 

Newa, John M. (1990). Libraries in national literacy education programmes in Africa 
south of the Sahara: The state-of-the-art. International Library Review, 22, 73-94. 

Discusses the status of libraries and their involvement in literacy development pro- 
grams in Africa south of the Sahara over the past 20 years. The impact of establishing func- 
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tional literacy as well as postliteracy education as part of the rural development effort is 
examined. Also examined is the place of library services in establishing literacy and postlit- 
eracy programs. Focus is placed on activities set up by public library personnel. 



fil-7 Social and cultural influences on reading 

Caplan, Nathan; Whitmore, John K.; & Choy, Marcella H. (1989). The boat 
people and achievement in America: A study of family life, hard work, and cultural 
values. Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press. 

Plots the economic progress of refugees from Indochina, and studies a subsample of 
the children involved and their scholastic achievement. Children resided in five sites across 
the United States and were in schools that were in traditionally low-income, metropolitan 
areas. Included were 781 households with school age children. Interviews were conducted in 
a subsample of 200 of these households, containing 536 school age children. As a group, the 
children had been in the U.S. for an average of three and a half years and most came from 
homes where no one spoke any English upon arrival in the U.S. Educational performance 
was based on the children's 1984 grade point average and cat test scores. The mean gpa of 
the children involved was 3.05, a B average, with 79% of children having a B or better aver- 
age. Overall performance on the cat tended to be as good as or better than the national aver- 
age, with the mean score at the 54th percentile. The highest test scores were on the math and 
spelling subtests. The lowest test scores were found in language and reading where the per- 
centages in quartiles I through IV were 24.2, 30.7, 29.3, and 15.8, respectively. Various fac- 
tors were considered in attempting to explain the performance of the children. Despite the 
loss of about three years of formal schooling while in refugee camps in Southeast Asia, the 
age of the children in schools was almost identical to that of their nonrefugee classmates. 
Children in larger families (4, 5, or 6 children) did as well as or better than children from 
families with fewer children. The authors attribute the major reasons for the success of the 
children to family beliefs and practices. 



III-8 Literacy and illiteracy 

Weber, Rose-Marie. (1992). Literacy in the U.S. Annual Review of Applied 
Linguistics, 12, 172-189. 

Reviews recent research and expert opinion concerning literacy. Changes in the 
meaning of literacy are pointed out. Issues in teaching and learning (early reading and writ- 
ing, reading in the early school years, comprehension, writing), problems in learning to read 
and write, and second and foreign language literacy are discussed. 

Rebottini, Sondra. (1991). Literacy: An international perspective. In Bernard L. 
Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: International, national, state, and local 
(pp. 21 1-218). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Surveys 74 international students from 65 countries to determine how global the 
term "literacy" is and whether a common definition can be constructed. The international 
students, ages 17-46, were studying at a university in the United States. The majority of the 
students had received a ba or ma (87%) prior to entering the university. A questionnaire was 
used in conjunction with an interview which was conducted by an international multilingual 
surveyor. Subjects were questioned on what it means to be literate, importance of being lit- 
erate and factors such as learning and schooling as they relate to literacy in their country. 
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Literacy appears to be associated with advanced levels of education implying that minimal 
skills are not enough to be considered literate. Literacy is tied to the ability to communicate 
with individuals within a country and individuals of other nations and emphasizes the skills 
of reading, writing, and speaking several languages. 

Brown, R.A. (1991, Winter). Literacy assessments in polyscriptal societies: 
Chinese character literacy in Korea and Japan. Visible Language, 25, 18-39. 

Compares Japanese and Korean literacy as far as the use of hanja (Chinese charac- 
ters) are concerned. Hanja are now rarely used in Korean writing but are extensively used in 
Japanese. The orthographic systems in the two countries, though superficially similar, are 
used in very different ways. Cloze tests were given to determine if Korean readers under- 
stood hanja. The hanja-ill iterate readers were able to read with little loss of comprehension 
materials that contained the customary number of ordinarily used hanja. In the first test 36% 
of the missing characters were supplied; in the second test, 68%; and in the third, 52%. It 
was concluded that even with major portions of the text missing, comprehension occurred. 
Proportionally fewer people in Korea than in Japan are Chinese-character literate due to dif- 
ferent school enrollment rates and different school levels when these characters are intro- 
duced. They are less necessary for reading in Korea than in Japan. 

Collins, Sheila D.; Balmuth, Miriam; & Jean, Priscilla. (1989, November). So 
we can use our own names, and write the laws by which we live: Educating the 
new U.S. labor force. Harvard Educational Review, 59, 454-469. 

Reports on a workplace literacy program initiated in 1988 by two cooperating trade 
union organizations in New York City. New concepts of workplace literacy are highlighted 
through four case studies of specific programs stemming from the initiative. Each case study 
illustrates a program directed at providing adult workers with the kind of education they 
need to succeed on the job and to improve their lives in the community. 



III-9 History of literacy 

Monaghan, E. Jennifer. (1991). Family literacy in early 18th century Boston: 
Cotton Mather and his children. Reading Research Quarterly, 26, 342-370. 

Explores family literacy in colonial New England through the use of diaries and 
other writings of Cotton Mather (1663-1728).His extant diaries covering 21 years between 
1686 and 1728 include many references to the acquisition of literacy of his six children who 
lived beyond two years, his three wives, and three African- American slaves. Included in the 
discussion are uses made of literacy at home, interaction of siblings in their reading and 
writing, and literacy experiences enjoyed. It was concluded that writing, usually taught by 
men, and reading, often taught by women, were important in the family; that literacy was a 
communal activity; and that Mather^acted as a teacher of literacy to his children and possi- 
bly his slaves. Writing, taught after reading, was considered very important. Mather's 
involvement with his children's literacy foreshadows many topics of interest to reading 
researchers today. 

Gallegos, Bernardo P. (1992). Literacy, education, and society in New Mexico 
1693-182L Albuquerque, NM: University of New Mexico Press. 

Examines several aspects of literacy, education, and society in colonial New Mexico, 
from the reconquest in 1693 to Mexican Independence in 1 821. The opening chapter focuses 
on the nature of the population, political structure, and economy, and establishes the social 
context for the period. The second chapter examines education and the forms it took; chap- 
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ter three presents a quantitative analysis of male literacy rates as based on signatures from 
military enlistment papers and also examines reading materials. Education during this period 
took many forms in New Mexico and occurred primarily in the home, in missions, and in 
schools. Education in the missions was a means of dominating the native population. The 
friars selected youth from the pueblos and used them to indoctrinate the rest of the natives. 
Censorship of reading and writing was prevalent, and the Office of the Inquisition was 
charged with maintaining the parameters of thought. From about 1770 on, there was a 
growth in the number of schools, but they tended to be plagued with shortages of paper, 
books, and other reading materials. Military enlistment records were used as one measure of 
the literacy level because it was felt that the record keeping was quite diligent, with small 
variation over time or among recorders. The records indicated whether the recruit signed or 
made a cross and also provided information concerning residence, age, and occupation of 
enlistees. The literacy rate among males tended to average about 32% throughout the entire 
period. Wills and settlements of estates provided information about book ownership. 
Religious materials made up the bulk of the collections, with historical, political, scientific, 
and medical works also appearing. The fourth chapter discusses the relation among literacy, 
education, and society. 

Mitch, David F. (1992). The rise of popular literacy in Victorian England: The 
influence of private choice and public policy. Philadelphia, PA: University of 

Pennsylvania Press. 

Examines the rise of literacy in Victorian England. Literacy rates, determined by the 
ability to sign one's name at marriage, remained relatively stagnant at 50% from the mid 
eighteenth century through the first third of the nineteenth century, but then rose to over 
95% by 1900. The rise of literacy rates coincided with the development of publicly provided 
mass schooling and other circumstances such as rapid urbanization, rising working-class liv- 
ing standards, and the development of publications aimed at the working-class market. The 
first part of the book examines the benefits of literacy and how those changed during the 
Victorian period. Literacy provided opportunities for occupational advancement for some 
members of the working class. By the end of the nineteenth century, an increase in leisure 
time permitted even unskilled laborers the opportunity to pass the time with the weekly 
paper or a novelette. The second part of the book deals with the costs of acquiring literacy 
and how they were affected by public educational policy. There was a marked improvement 
in the access of the working classes to subsidized elementary schools; declining fees and ris- 
ing quality of teaching along with the enforcement of child labor laws and compulsory 
schooling led to increased school attendance. In the last half of the nineteenth century, 40 to 
70% of the population gained access to subsidized schooling. The author attributes the 
growth in literacy to a combination of public policy and popular demand intermediate 
between that of grass-roots support and an elite sponsored literacy campaign. 

Fields, Virginia M. (1990, Winter). Deciphering Maya hieroglyphic writing: The 
state of the art. Visible Language, 29, 62-73. 

Presents past history and current knowledge about Maya hieroglyphic writing. The 
study of this writing began soon after the Spanish Conquest in the sixteenth century; it has 
been found on a variety of media. It appeared in the latter part of the late Preclassic Period 
(ca. 150 B.C.-A.D. 100) and is primarily associated with documenting political history and 
legitimacy. Hieroglyphics were used to record the events of a ruler's life, and to document 
his right to the throne, his conquests, and his performance of important ritual and ceremonial 
acts. Historic events were documented by relating events to the mythological past. Maya 
writing represents the sounds and structure of spoken language. The writing system is a 
mixed logographic system containing both pictographic and phonetic elements. The recog- 
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nition of historical information from the decipherment of these hieroglyphics has signifi- 
cantly altered knowledge of Maya civilization. 

Harris, William V. (1989). Ancient literacy. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press. 

Considers various aspects of literacy covering the period from the invention of the 
Greek alphabet to the fifth century a.d. The earliest uses of writing were for practical com- 
mercial uses, for identifying owners of objects on which they were inscribed, for perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the dead, and for dedicating artifacts to a god. By the late sixth and sev- 
enth centuries B.C., the functions of writing had proliferated and the first written laws had 
appeared as well as written legends and records. Hipparchus of Athens is identified as the 
first Greek to use writing for purposes of political propaganda. During the high classical 
period in Athens, the functions of writing increased, especially in connection with legal and 
business procedures and with the public life of the city. Hellenistic Greeks developed 
bureaucratic uses of writing. Elementary education was offered in a few cities to all free 
boys and in some instances to girls as well. By the fourth century B.C. in Rome, there was a 
broadening of the functions of writing and it became important for military and political 
power. During the early Roman Empire, writing was used for such purposes as written 
receipts and accounts, political slogans, records of who became citizens, organizing the 
armed forces, circulating texts of magical spells and books, advocating religious beliefs, 
grafitti, letters, and commemorating the dead. By late antiquity, many literacy functions had 
either lost importance or had disappeared completely. In almost every sphere of life, writing 
was used less in the fifth century a.d. than it had been before a.d. 250. It is estimated that 
from 480 B.C. onwards, about 5% of the total population could be considered literate, with 
the rate not likely to have risen above 10% to 15%. The combined literacy total of all indi- 
viduals in Rome in the period prior to 100 B.C. is unlikely to have exceeded 10%. 

Lentz, Tony M. (1989). Orality and literacy in Hellenic Greece. Carbondale, IL: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 

Examines the use of oral memory, oral performance, writing for preservation, and 
writing for publication in Hellenic Greece. Literacy became important because of its place 
as a supportfor, or alternative to memory. Writing was secondary to the memory and per- 
formance skills of the oral tradition. Eventually, the written tradition became more than a 
recording device and writing came to stand as the symbol for the spoken word, and that, in 
turn, was the symbol of thought. There was a symbiosis of the strengths of the oral and liter- 
ate traditions in ancient Greece in which the strengths of the written culture complemented 
the memory and performance skills of the oral tradition. Memory remained a dominant 
aspect of the culture with instruction in the schools largely oral and with students learning 
great works by heart. Performers such as singers and reciters of literature remained a vital 
part of the culture. Composition took place orally with scribes writing down works as 
authors recited them. Writing never completely broke away from the sound of the spoken 
word. Written words were always spoken aloud. It was not felt either necessary or desirable 
to separate compositions completely from their spoken form. The author proposes that the 
competition between writing and oral performance in which the strength of each is stressed 
contributes to the growth of culture. 

McKitterick, Rosamond (Ed.). (1990). The uses of literacy in early mediaeval 
Europe. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press. 

Investigates the ways in which literacy and orality were important in early medieval 
Europe. Examined are the context of literacy, its uses, level, and distribution in societies 
covering Ireland to Byzantium and the eastern Mediterranean between a.d. 400 and 1000. 
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Chapters relating to each society are authored by different individuals. Two common 
themes emerge. First, there was the intertwining of the symbolic function and practical 
uses of writing, and second, there was the possibility of a complex interrelation between 
writing and other elements of social and cultural practice. All chapters stress the complexi- 
ties and interdependence of the issues involved and expose a variety of assumptions and 
beliefs about the written word in early medieval Europe. Chapter authors point out the need 
to distinguish between literary or intellectual and functional literacy. Orality retained a cen- 
tral function in medieval societies, with one essential function of writing as a record of an 
oral transaction. Oral forms of instruction were maintained in many of the societies exam- 
ined. Literacy was not a phenomenon isolated from other media, but interacted with and 
complemented other forms of discourse, expression, and communication. Literacy mattered 
in early medieval society and had repercussions down the social scale from the king issuing 
directives to the freed slave who achieved a new social status by means of a written 
charter. Literacy had practical importance for ways of conducting business and administra- 
tion, importance for observing religion, and importance for attitudes of mind of leading 
groups. The evidence suggests literacy was a major force in the development of European 
civilization. 

Grendler, Paul F. (1989). Schooling in Renaissance Italy: Literacy and learning, 
1300-1600. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Describes the organization of schools, the curriculum, and the role of education dur- 
ing the High Renaissance in Italy. By the beginning of the fourteenth century in Italy, the 
church had withdrawn from the education of most youth except for those destined for a reli- 
gious life. Italy's urban civilization, through its communal governments and parents, found- 
ed schools to turn out the many notaries, secretaries, and public officials needed to meet the 
demands of the prevailing commercial society. The large majority of pupils were boys who 
came from the middle and upper classes, but some working class boys and a few girls also 
attended the Latin and vernacular schools that had been established. Data from late sixteenth 
century Venice suggest that about 26% of boys ages 6 through 15 attended formal schools. 
For girls, the figure was only .2%. Another 6% of boys and 7% of girls attended the Schools 
of Christian Doctrine. The literacy rate for boys was about 33%; for girls, between 12 to 
13%. The majority of Venetian vernacular schools taught reading, writing, commercial 
mathematics, and accounting. Sons and daughters of the elite attended Latin schools and 
were given a thorough grounding in the Latin and Greek classics. The Latin curriculum was 
changed by humanists of the fifteenth century who substituted grammar, rhetoric, poetry and 
history based on Latin classical authors and texts for the verse grammars and glossaries, 
morality poems, and ancient poetical texts that had been the curriculum. Whether in Latin or 
vernacular schools, all children began by learning the alphabet, syllables, and words from a 
hornbook or primer consisting of a few Latin prayers. Teaching reading consisted of break- 
ing language down into letters and then reassembling the letters into syllables, words, phras- 
es, and sentences. 

Mironov, Boris N. (1991, Summer). The development of literacy in Russia and 
the USSR from the tenth to the twentieth centuries. History of Education Quarterly, 
3L 229-252. 

Details the history of literacy in Russia from the tenth century to the present. This 
history is divided into four periods. Literacy in Russia arrived with Christianity in the tenth 
century. Until the eighteenth century it arrived very slowly, lagging behind Western Europe 
and continued to lag behind in the next centuries. From early eighteenth century, under the 
influence of Westernization, the government took significant steps to promote education 
through the establishment of schools. Large scale lack of popular interest or initiative 
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impeded the establishment of major advances in literacy until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In the 1860s there was widespread popular interest in literacy as the result of aboli- 
tion of slavery, the Industrial Revolution, and urbanization. In 1908 the government adopted 
a law for the rapid achievement of universal literacy. The investigator includes a description 
and example of a procedure be developed to provide an accurate and differentiated notion of 
the evolution of literacy from the end of the eighteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 



Ill- 10 Newspaper publication 

Ward, Jean, & Hansen, Kathleen A. (1991, Autumn). Journalist and librarian 
roles, information technologies and newsmaking. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 491- 
498. 

Surveys 105 large daily newspapers for information concerning retrieval technolo- 
gies and databases used and their influence on the work of journalists and librarians. 
Interviews with news librarians and newsroom managers showed that the most widely 
adopted technologies were portable computers (97%) and fax machines (93%). 
Subscriptions to at least one commercial database were reported by 90%. Seventy 
(67%) have electronic news libraries. Shared roles of librarians and journalists were also 
investigated. 

Lacy, Stephen, & Fico, Frederick. (1991, Spring), The link between newspaper 
content quality & circulation. Newspaper Research Journal, 12, 46-57, 

Hypothesizes that newspaper quality at time one (1984) is positively related to circu- 
lation at time two (1985). The hypothesis was tested by a secondary analysis of 1 14 newspa- 
pers for a constructed week in November 1984. Space devoted to various types of content 
was measured in square inches. Circulation data for each newspaper were taken from pub- 
lished sources. A quality index, based on one used by another researcher, was constructed 
which included ratios of staff-written copy to wire and feature story services, news interpre- 
tations and backgrounds to spot news reports, illustrations to text, and nonadvertising con- 
tent to advertising; total amount of nonadvertising content; length of average front page 
story; number of wire services carried. Regression analysis was used to ascertain the nature 
of the relation between quality and circulation. The, dependent variable was 1985 circula- 
tion; the independent one was 1984 newspaper quality. Control variables were population 
sizes of cities in which the papers were published. The standardized regression coefficient 
for the 1984 quality index was significant at the .001 level. City population was significantly 
related to circulation in 1985 at the .001 level. Quality accounted for a fairly large propor- 
tion of the variance. 

Plopper, Bruce L. (1991, Spring). Gannett and the Gazette: Effects of chain own- 
ership on general news content in Arkansas' oldest newspaper. Newspaper 
Research Journal, 12, 58-71. 

Determines content changes in one newspaper after its purchase by the Gannett 
chain. General news sections before and after the change in 12 issues each were assessed 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Space devoted to each of four geographic categories 
(local/state, regional, national, international) was recorded. Photographs and other graphics 
were categorized and measured. Seven content categories and two categories dictated by 
deadline immediacy were established. Data were recorded for all newspapers and for each 
one separately. The decrease in the percentage of space devoted to national and international 
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news was statistically significant. There was a corresponding decline in average column 
inches devoted to all but one of the news categories analyzed by geographic origin and topic 
categories. Increases in the coverage of crime and accident news, an increase in the amount 
of feature materials, and a decline in economic news reflected the ownership's preoccupa- 
tion with reader interest. This philosophy was not effective because sales in daily circulation 
dropped by 5,000. 

Sylvie, George. (1991, Winter). A study of civil disorder: The effect of news val- 
ues and competition on coverage by two competing daily newspapers. Newspaper 
Research Journal, 12, 98-113. 

Examines and compares two general circulation newspapers in the same city but 
with different circulations and geographical distributions to determine differences in cover- 
age of a disorder within the city. The final editions of each newspaper dated September 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1988 were analyzed. Stories dealing with the .^ot were measured and placed 
into seven content categories and four source categories. The newspaper coverage statisti- 
cally tended to have more of an order -authority orientation than an issue-orientation. The 
larger newspaper carried more inches dealing with activities of the disorder, results of the 
disorder, activities resulting from the disorder, and reactions to the disorder than did the 
smaller paper. There was no difference in the intensity of the coverage. Other differences 
were explained. 



Ill- 1 1 History of newspapers and magazines 

Wolf, Edwin II. (1988). The book culture of a colonial American city: 
Philadelphia books, bookmen, and booksellers. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

Studies colonial Philadelphia newspapers as well as printed colonial library and 
booksellers' catalogs to determine what books were bought and sold most frequently. In 
addition, a number of inventories found in the Philadelphia Register of Wills were exam- 
ined, along with the correspondence of such individuals as Benjamin Franklin to printers 
and nnblishers. Well over 20% of all book importations included Bibles, Testaments, 
Psalters, and prayer books. The primers selling in largest numbers were The Royal Primer* 
first published by John Newbery in London with the earliest American edition published by 
James Chatlin in 1753, and The New-England Primer. Some 35,000 copies of the latter were 
sold between 1749 and 1766. The author notes that history books were extremely popular. A 
separate chapter is devoted to lawyers and law books. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century essays, poetry, and drama were the dominant literary choices; by the time of the 
Revolutionary War, novels dominated. All major booksellers advertised William 
Shakespeare's works. John Milton's works also were widely owned and advertised for sale 
as was John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Popular, too, were the works of Alexander Pope 
and Jonathan Swift. By mid-century, the profusion of novels shipped to the colonies from 
England had become quite large, with most fiction intended for a female audience. 
Following the war, American presses began to print American novels as well as standard 
English bestsellers. However, American fiction did not become popular in sales until the 
rise of Washington Irving and James Fenimore Cooper. 
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III- 12 Book publication 

Lofquist, William S. (1991, Fall). U.S. publishing industry. Publishing Research 
Quarterly, 7, 103-108. 

Compares the first quarter book publication of 1991 with that in the previous year. 
The number of U.S. books sold declined by an estimated 1.9% in the first quarter of 1991 
compared to that time period in 1990, but price increases averaged 8.2%. Publishers of text- 
books and scientific and professional books experienced the recession the most. Gains in 
sales of 9% to 15% were recorded for adult trade books, juvenile hardcover books, book 
club books, and university press paperbacks; sales of religious books rose to 54%. The price 
of elementary, high school, and college textbooks as well as workbooks rose between 10.6% 
and 23.9%. Price increases in other book categories were modest. Technical, scientific, and 
professional books form the largest export category. 

Lofquist, William S. (1991/1992, Winter). U.S. publishing industry. Publishing 
Research Quarterly, 7, 71-75. 

Compares the extent of book publication during the first six months of 1991 with 
that of a similar time in 1990. Sales were 6.4% higher in the latter period. The U.S. con- 
sumer population remains an active buyer; sales in bookstores improved. The low tax rev- 
enues entering state and local treasuries are responsible for fewer purchases of school, 
library, and institutional textbooks and technical, scientific, and professional books. 
Elementary and secondary textbook sales were 4.6% ahead of 1990, but price increases 
averaging 8% to 14% pointed to a decline in unit shipments. Periodical shipments have been 
declining since 1989. Book prices in the second quarter of 1991 averaged 5.4% higher than 
in the second quarter of 1990. 

Mutter, John, & O'Brien, Maureen. (1991, August). The summer bookselling 
climate — HOT and mild and unseasonably cold. Publishers Weekly, 238, 19-22. 

Surveys booksellers throughout the United States and Canada to determine the status 
of book sales in Summer 1991. They varied, with the worst results in the Northeast and with 
some areas showing extraordinary growth. Booksellers reported that there was more price 
resistance than in previous years, that hardcover sales were down but paperbacks up, and 
that remainders are an important part of their inventory. Popular books and ones with disap- 
pointing sales are listed as well as titles that are predicted to be favorites in the fall publica- 
tion season. 



Ill- 13 History of reading instruction and testing 

Bartine, David. (1992). Reading, criticism, and culture: Theory and teaching in 
the United States and England, 1820-1950. Columbia, SC: University of South 
Carolina Press. 

Follows the weaning of American theory and pedagogy of reading from the British 
and discusses the cultural and ideological implications of the choices American educators 
made between 1820-1950. There was a heritage of British reading studies from the eigh- 
teenth century that offered American educators two traditions from which to draw. 
Romantic theory and pedagogy were well established in England by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; the pragmatic tradition, the second of the two, was eclipsed by the former. 
American reading theory was shaped in part by a proposal that culture be studied for the 
sake of assuring its preservation. Romantic theorists felt that the interests and demands of a 
mass reading public could threaten standards of taste that the culture had achieved; pragmat- 
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ic theorists held the position that reading should be a democratized activity with everyone 
having the opportunity to attain the most sophisticated stages of reading. During the nine- 
teenth century, there was a desire to impose unity on the diversity in American culture and 
education. The McGuffey readers contributed to the homogenizing and spiritualizing goals 
held and responded to the desire for education for a moral society and for a minimal core of 
shared knowledge and values. Scientific investigations in reading also played a large role in 
blinding American reading studies to the alternatives of the pragmatic tradition. The study 
of reading quickly became fragmented and cut itself off from the past. Anything done prior 
to about 1920 was thought to be pre ^entific and little attention was paid to it, thereby per- 
petuating assumptions of romantic theory. The author contends that in the name of scientific 
progress, American reading theory perpetuated the assumptions of romantic theory and both 
regressed and stagnated. The emphasis was on the individual word as the unit of meaning 
with little attention to contexual meaning or to structures connecting and displaying the rela- 
tions of words. In the 1930s, the New Criticism movement led to major changes in the con- 
cepts of critical reading and literary criticism. The movement called attention to the need for 

Ziosely scrutinizing linguistic structures and led eventually to a shift from meaning to use. 
New Criticism, however, still tended to elitism as it focused on the college population. It is 
argued that pragmatic reading theory and pedagogy have not yet found a place m preuniver- 
sity American education. Because of this, the possibilities of fulfilling the democratic vision 

that the greater populace can be taught to read have not yet been met. 

Trachsel, Mary. (1992). Institutionalizing literacy: The historical role of college 
entrance examinations in English. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University 
Press. 

Examines the history of college examinations in English, with particular current 
emphasis on the verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (sat). The author begins the 
book discussing formal and functional definitions of literacy and how the terms have shaped 
debates over academic standards. College entrance exams have played the dual functions of 
exclusivity and inclusiveness. Administrative boards of major private northeastern universi- 
ties were initially dominated by clergymen, but between 1890 and 1930 these boards came 
increasingly under the control of corporate officials from major financial agencies in the 
United States. Largely through their efforts, the course of American higher education 
increasingly emphasized social efficiency and rational decision making. The evolution of 
standardized literacy testing proceeded from regionally based internal efforts to establish the 
canon of English studies' professional knowledge base to concern for the precise measure- 
ment and control of the product of education. Initial steps toward the standardization of col- 
lege entrance requirements in Englisn were taken in the latter years of the nineteenth century 
in New England and gradually moved westward and southward. Essay type examinations 
dominated until the late 1920s when objective examinations were introduced. 
Representatives from the colleges and secondary schools of the Mid Atlantic states and 
Maryland formed the original College Entrance Examination Board (ceeb), whose first 
English examination was administered in 1901 and was divided into two parts, both of 
which were dependent on the candidate's ability to reproduce factual material and passages 
of text from memory. In 1916, the board devised a new examination option designed to shift 
the emphasis from memory to power. In 1926, the ceeb offered its first sat along with its 
standard battery of achievement tests. The early sat was modeled after a number of early iq 
measures and consisted primarily of multiple-choice questions. It was much more time and 
cost efficient than the essay tests previously given. It was designed to provide supplemen- 
tary information to high school records and achievement tests and was to provide an assess- 
ment of academic potential to succeed in college. By 1942, essay exams were abandoned 
altogether. By 1960 an estimated 80% of all U.S. college applicants were required to take 
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some form of examination, with about three applicants taking the sat for every one who 
took achievement tests. By the late 1970s, the proportion had grown to five sat takers to 
every one applicant taking achievement tests. The supplemental nature of the sat was often 
forgotten. The final two chapters of the book focus more specifically on the contents of the 
verbal portion of the sat, how the compartmentalization of literacy as a professional knowl- 
edge base has been enforced by the format of the exam, and how the exams have been 
administered. 



Ill- 14 Juvenile books 

Altmann, Anna; Bertram, Sheila; & Field, Mary. (1991, December). Reviews 
of young adult books in Canadian reviewing serials. Canadian Library Journal, 
45,385-391. 

Examines reviews of books for young adults from 1987-1988 in five Canadian 
reviewing sources, scanned directly for reviews of relevant titles. The study identified 732 
reviews of 644 titles, 60% being nonfiction and 40% fiction. Of the 644 titles, 91% were 
reviewed only once, with fiction titles having more multiple reviews than nonfiction. There 
were 142 publishers responsible for the 644 titles, 51% being published by 14 companies. A 
small sample of reviews (33) was used for qualitative analyses. Two instruments were used 
to determine whether each sentence in the review was primarily descriptive, analytical, or 
sociological. Only 46% were found to be analytical or sociological. Most reviews (88%) 
were positive. 

Doll, Carol A. (1991, Fall). Which book will win the Caldecott? Publishing 
Research Quarterly, 7, 77-89. 

Evaluates reviews of children's picture books that later won the Caldecott Medal and 
asks the question if it is possible to predict from these reviews the title that will win the 
award. Reviews of the past 25 winners were taken from seven publications. All reviews 
were published before the winners were announced. There was no evidence that the reviews 
treat the Caldecott winners differently from general books in terms of critical themes or 
artistic elements. Some differences were found between the winners and other books: longer 
and more frequent reviews and longer discussions of the art work in the winning titles. It 
was concluded that it was not possible to predict future Caldecott winners with certainty but 
chances are high that the next medals will be awarded to the illustrator of a book reviewed 
widely by reviewers who discuss the illustrations. 

Holmes, Cooper B., & Holmes, Dee Ann. (1992, February). Women and men 
authors' portrayal of curiosity in young children's literature. Psychological 
Reports, 70, 258. 

Examines how 45 female and 20 male authors of children's picture/story books por- 
tray curiosity. The data for the 116 instances of curiosity were obtained from an earlier 
study. Women authors generated 89 instances of curiosity; men, 27. For women, 67 were 
neutral; 11, positive; 11, negative. For men, 22 were neutral; none, positive; 5, negative. 
Chi-square analyses showed no significant differences between the two groups of authors 
in how they portrayed curiosity. Both groups had a strong tendency to portray curiosity 
neutrally. 

Reimer, Kathryn Meyer. (1992, January). Multiethnic literature: Holding fast to 
dreams. Language A rts, 69, 14-21. 
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Investigates the current status of multiethnic literature for children. One hundred sto- 
ries were analyzed from three lists of recommended books for children and 85 stories in two 
basal reading series, Grade 3. Main characters were white in 50% to 67% of the basal ran- 
domly selected reader stories and in 89% to 100% of the suggestions in the book lists. 
African-American main characters were found in 10% to 19% of the basal reader stories and 
4% to 7% in two of the three lists. Other ethnic groups were poorly represented in all of the 
stories analyzed. Similar percentages were noted for the illustrations of the ethnic groups. It 
was concluded that students are not exposed to much cultural diversity in most of the trade- 
book reading they do in school. 



Ill- 15 Censorship and freedom of the press 

Moffett, James. (1988). Storm in the mountains: A case study of censorship, con- 
flict, and consciousness. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press. 

Presents a case study of the schoolbook controversy in Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, in the mid-1970s. The author was senior author/editor of one of the reading and 
language arts series whose adoption was opposed by some parents in the rural Appalachian 
community. Part of the book is a presentation of comments collected from various involved 
individuals. The comments were collected in the form of transcripts of interviews with some 
citizens of the community or of written comments about specific selections in the disputed 
textbooks. Additional chapters in the book deal with an analysis of the contents of some of 
the materials. The disputed books, based on a recommendation of the textbook committee, 
had been ratified by the school board when one of its members objected that the review time 
had been too brief and asked for copies of all books. The board member objected to the 
books and charged that they were unpatriotic, filthy, and trashy. The debate between those 
supporting the textbooks and those opposing them quickly heated up and involved appear- 
ances on television, stories in the local newspapers, and the involvement of the pta, the 
local naacp, and the ywca. Church groups split between mainline, nationally affiliated 
denominations and local, unaffiliated, fundamentalist congregations. When school opened in 
the fall, the controversy expanded and received national attention in the media. Parents in 
some of the rural districts had their children boycott the schools. Picket lines were formed 
by some parents and led to strikes by coal miners and city bus drivers. The school board 
withdrew the books for a review by a citizens* group; high school students protested the 
removal of the books with a walkout. Violence in the community escalated to the point 
where the superintendent ordered all 121 public schools closed for a four-day weekend dur- 
ing which all extracurricular activities were banned. During the period of review, one ele- 
mentary school was dynamited, while others were targets of gunfire, fire bombs, and acts of 
vandalism. In a meeting held amid fear of additional violence and with strong security mea- 
sures implemented, the board authorized the return of most of the books to the classroom, 
with a provision that parents could sign a form if they objected to having their children read 
any specific books. Demonstrations, boycotts, and rallies continued through the winter and 
spring. An alternative school was established but abandoned for lack of applications. By the 
following fall, the board restored all the controversial texts to the classrooms without any 
objections. However, the author notes that the aftermath was that no publisher since has pre- 
sented schools with textbooks of a comparable range of subjects, ideas, and points of view 
to those in the controversy. 
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Martinson, David L., & Kopenhaver, Lillian Lodge. (1992, January/February). 
How school superintendents view student press rights. Clearing House, 65, 159- 
164. 

Explores views of 37 public school superintendents in Florida concerning student 
press rights. The superintendents completed a five-page questionnaire in which they gave, 
on a Likert-type scale, their reactions to 25 statements and provided information about their 
schools. Space was left for any comments they wished to add. Results showed that these 
superintendents are not vigorous supporters of a free student press. They believe that since 
the school boards pay some of the bills, administrators should have some control over what 
is published. They wished to be informed of anything of a controversial nature before the 
item was published. They considered school news writing to be a learning experience. 
Superintendents were not more supportive of student rights than principals were as found in 
another study. 

Blanchard, Margaret A. (1992, Spring). Free expression and wartime: Lessons 
from the past, hopes for the future. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 5-6. 

Examines eighteenth and nineteenth century wars to show problems related to cen- 
sorship encountered by the press. Issues confronted in the Persian Gulf Yi ar date to earlier 
times and wars: censorship of information reaching the American people during wartime, 
deliberate twisting of information by government sources to manipulate public opinion, 
unwillingness to tolerate dissent during wartime, and the attempt to limit free speech. 
Examples of wartime restrictions were given for the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Civil War. Government efforts to restrict dissent and press activity in 
wartime have continued unchanged for 200 years. 

Cobb-Reiley, Linda. (1992, Spring). Not an empty box with beautiful words on it: 
The First Amendment in progressive era scholarship. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 
37-47. 

Examines legal literature dealing with the meaning of free speech and press during 
the Progressive Era from 1900 to 1914. The analyses of legal treatises, papers, and law jour- 
nal articles showed that legal scholars of this time gave new interpretations to the constitu- 
tional free speech and press guarantees. The First Amendment was interpreted broadly to 
protect criticisms of government and prohibit punishments for seditious libel. The writers 
wrote about practical applications of First Amendment theory, drew lines between protected 
and unprotected speech, and addressed the question of who was protected by constitutional 
guarantees. The early twentieth century legal writers provided a turning point in the evolu- 
tion of free press and speech value. 

Teeter, Dwight L., Jr. (1992, Spring). The First Amendment at its bicentennial: 
Necessary but not sufficient? Journalism Quarterly, 69, 18-27. 

Questions whether the First Amendment, the eighteenth century protection for free- 
dom of the press, is sufficient for the challenges of the nation's press today. Prior restraint is 
alive today in military censorship as in writing about the Persian War. Many of the problems 
that faced newspapers when the First Amendment was written are still present. The study 
looks at prior restraints and seditious libel and finds instances today which are called poten- 
tially threatening. 

Parramore, James R. (1992, Spring). State constitutions and the press: Historical 
context and resurgence of a libertarian tradition. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 105- 
123. 
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Analyzes state constitutional press clauses and shows their relation to federalism and 
their importance today. More than a decade before the First Congress met in New York, 
many of the rights in the U.S. Constitution were described in various state constitutions. The 
contemporary significance of these early state constitutional attempts to protect press free- 
dom in the United States are discussed. Legal doctrines and conceptual frameworks devel- 
oped over the past 200 years have led to increased reliance recently by state courts on state 
constitutional press clauses. Specific issues, with examples of press freedom affected by 
modern court decisions, are discussed. State courts are again wielding power with increasing 
levels of consistency and confidence. They can adopt higher standards than federal ones for 
press protection by drawing on their state constitutions. 

Hale, F. Dennis. (1992, Spring). Free expression: The first five years of the 
Rehnquist court. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 89-104. 

Analyzes opinions rendered by the Rehnquist and previous courts concerning free 
expression issues and compares the results of the different courts. All cases analyzed during 
the 5 years 1986 to 1990, involved freedom of speech of the press, and mass media. Each 
decision was coded under nine headings. Free expression cases had a better than average 
chance of being reviewed by the court, a first step. When judgments were made, free expres- 
sion prevailed 59% of the time, higher than the 48% under Burger but lower than the 73% 
under Warren. A drop in support was found during the fifth year from 64% during the first 4 
years to 36% in the fifth year. 

Moore, Robert C. (1992). The political reality of freedom of the press in Zambia. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America. 

Examines the history and the current role of the media in Zambia. The print press 
consists of two newspapers: the Times of Zambia, the oldest newspaper, and the Daily Mail. 
The Times was established by a British multinational corporation prior to the emergence of 
Zambia as a nation. It was published under its present name in 1965 and taken over by the 
government in 1975. The Mail was acquired by the government in 1965. All radio and tele- 
vision in Zambia is government owned and operated. All other forms of mass media have 
essentially disappeared from the country, including the importing of foreign news maga- 
zines. The author concludes with a proposal for establishing freedom of the press and other 
media in Zambia. 



Ill- 16 Effects of reading 

Stuckey, J. Elspeth. (1991). The violence of literacy. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann. 

Surveys the ideology, theory, and practice of literacy in an effort to explore and 
question its foundations. The premise of the book is that the common speculations about the 
nature and need for literacy are misguided, because the assumptions about economic and 
social forces on which they are based are faulty. It is argued that the context of literacy is 
one of entrenched class structure in which those with power have a vested interest in keep- 
ing it. The book argues that a number of present practices in research, theory making, and 
teaching are not merely misguided but destructive. Current approaches to literacy corrobo- 
rate other social practices that prevent freedom and limit opportunity. 

Pritchard, David, & Berkowitz, Dan. (1991, Autumn). How readers' letters 
may influence editors and news emphasis: A content analysis of 10 newspapers, 
1948-1978. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 388-395. 
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Focuses on the relation between references to crime in letters to the editor and crime 
reports on front pages and in editorials from 1948 to 1978. A total of 3,614 issues in ten 
newspapers from eight cities were analyzed. The investigators created 93 four-month time 
intervals for a time-series analysis. The effects of previous content on subsequent content 
were tested by logged partial coefficients of correlation. Each newspaper was analyzed sep- 
arately. Moderate support was found for the hypothesis that attention to crime in letters 
would be positively related to crime on the front page and in editorials. In six of the ten 
papers the hypothesis was supported for the front page or editorials or both. Of the 40 possi- 
ble relations involving letters, 12 were very significant. It was concluded that the amount of 
attention given to crime in editorials and front page news cannot be fully understood without 
reference to letters to the editor. 

Weaver-Lariscy, Ruth Ann, & Tinkham, Spencer F. (1991, Autumn). News 
coverage, endorsements, and personal campaigning: The influence of nonpaid 
activities in congressional elections. Journalism Quarterly, 68, 432-444. 

Examines the influence of traditional nonpaid campaign practices of incumbents and 
nonincumbents on U.S. congressional campaign results in 1982. The sample included 272 
candidates, 113 (41.5%) being incumbents. Subjects indicated the extent of use and ratings 
of usefulness of each practice. Statistical analyses used were discriminate analysis, stepwise 
regression, and factor analysis. Usage of nonpaid activities fof both groups of nominees was 
quite similar. Both groups ranked small group appearances as the most used, followed by 
free newspaper coverage. Nonincumbents ranked endorsements from state and national 
leaders, national party advertising, and door-to-door canvassing significantly more than 
incumbents. The latter group used newspaper editorials significantly more than the nonin- 
cumbents. For incumbents, appearances before small groups enhanced voting results; for 
nonincumbents, external endorsements and editorial support were positively related to vot- 
ing results. 

McPheters, Rebecca. (1991, December). The effectiveness of print advertising. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 31, 5-12. 

Measures the effectiveness of magazine advertising in generating sales. Differences 
were found in buying behavior between 8,700 households that purchased a specific issue of 
Family Circle and 90,000 demographically similar households not known to have purchased 
this issue of the magazine. Scanner data identified purchases made in 299 stores. Sales of all 
brands which ran one to four color pages were measured over a 28-week period. Volume 
effects among households with known exposure to other advertising were isolated. The 
study showed that print advertising was effective in increasing sales. Consumers seeing the 
ads spent 7% more than the control group; cumulative sales for the period were higher for 
the exposed group. Includes case stories for three advertised products. 



Ill- 17 Reaction to print 

Weaver, David, & Daniels, LeAnne. (1992, Spring). Public opinion on inves- 
tigative reportihg in the 1980s. Journalism Quarterly, 69, 146-155. 

Compares findings from four telephone surveys concerning the public' s perception 
of the importance of investigative reporting and the acceptability of different reporting 
methods. A 1980 Chicago study, a 1981 national Gallup survey, a 1984-1985 national poll, 
and a 1989 statewide Indiana poll are described and found to be similar in questions asked 
of subjects. The high and widespread levels of support for investigative reporting found in 
the Chicago study did not exist in the other studies. The majority of the Chicago subjects did 
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not approve of one technique — paying for inform: .ion. The subjects in the other studies 
failed to give support to any of the techniques: hidden camera, hidden microphone, reporters 
not identifying themselves as reporters, use of anonymous sources, paying for information, 
and reporters posing as someone else. The majority of subjects in all studies consider inves- 
tigative reporting to be important. Approval of this reporting is not predicted by age, race, 
gender, education, income, political party, newspaper or television viewing habits, or beliefs 
about keeping abreast of the news. Community level, rather than individual level, appears to 
be a better predictor. 

Homer, Pamela M., & Yoon, Sun-Gil. (1992, March). Message framing and the 
interrelationships among ad-based feelings, affect, and cognition. Journal of 
Advertising, 21, 19-33. 

Presents a structural equation test of the interrelation among ad-induced emotional 
and cognitive responses, attitude toward the ads, brand attitudes, and purchase intentions. 
Subjects were 244 undergraduates: 125 subjects in the positive framing condition of the ad 
and 119 subjects in the negative framing condition. They read two booklets containing the 
independent and dependent variables. Feelings were found to affect brand attitudes directly 
and indirectly by attitudes toward the ad. Differences between positive and negative framed 
print were examined. Brand related thoughts were more important in brand attitude forma- 
tion when the message was negatively framed. 



Ill- 18 History of books and print 

Kwasitsu, Lishi. (1991, July). Caribbean publishing, 1711-1900: A preliminary 
subject analysis. Scliolarly Publishing, 22, 231-240. 

Categorizes 1,206 books published in the Caribbean between 1711 and 1900. Names 
of publications were taken from the six-volume catalog of the West India Reference Library 
and from several bibliographies. The first Caribbean print shop was opened in 1718 by 
Robert Baldwin in Spanish Town, Jamaica. During the 180-year period, of the total number 
of publications issued, 443 (43%) were in social studies, followed by historical and geo- 
graphical publications with 245 (24%). In third and fourth places were technology and reli- 
gion. Within the social science category, 182 (41%) were works in law. Reasons for the 
publication of certain books were numerous and are included in the report. Jamaica accounts 
for 800 (78%) publications, followed by Guyana with 73 (7%), and Trinidad and Tobago 
with 33 (3%). 

Kapr, Albert. (1990). Concerning the beginning of printing in 15th-century 
Strassburg. Visible Language, 24, 238-253. 

Ponders the question of when and where Johannes Gutenberg invented the art of 
printing. The general notion has been that he invented printing in Mainz in 1440. However, 
Gutenberg lived in Strasbourg from 1443 to 1444. The date of 1440 i« uniformly presented 
in the records; Mainz is given three times as the place and Strasbourg, twice. Based on sev- 
eral examples of evidence, it was concluded ti;?t printing was invented in 1440 in 
Strasbourg. Mainz was the birthplace of the inventor and was influential in furthering the art 
of printing. 

CO 
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III- 19 Research techniques 

Kamil, Michael K., & Shanahan, Timothy. (1991). Academic libraries and 
research in the teaching of English. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra McCormick (Eds.), 
Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research and instruction (pp. 
83-90). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Attempts to describe the relation between library quality and research productivity in 
the area of English education. Institutions were rank ordered according to (1) number of 
doctoral degrees awarded in reading and in writing-language-literature (count by American 
universities and colleges from 1983-1985); and (2) number of research publications in read- 
ing and in writing-language-literature (total publications in journals and books tallied by 
institutional affiliation listed with publication). These indexes were compiled for reading 
(385 publications, 167 doctoral degrees) and for writing-language-literature (312 publica- 
tions, 158 doctoral degrees). The 25 most productive institutions in each of the four rankings 
were selected, resulting in the identification of 49 highly productive institutions. An addi- 
tional 48 institutions were randomly selected to serve as the control group. A survey was 
sent to the 97 institutions asking about characteristics of library holdings in general and 
English education libraries specifically. Survey responses from 60 institutions were tabulat- 
ed, analyzed, and used as predictive variables in multiple regression analyses. Research pro- 
ductivity can be predicted by seemingly simple variables (size of library, operating budget, 
serials) although none alone account for the variance in productivity ranks. 

Slater, Michael D. (1991, Autumn). Use of message stimuli in mass communica- 
tion experiments: A methodological assessment and discussion. Journalism 
Quarterly, 68, 388-395. 

Examines current practices in mass communication research as used in reports in six 
major communication research journals. The following message variable strategies are 
reviewed with suggested consequences regarding interpretation and generalizability being 
explained: within vs. between message designs and types of confounding; single and multi- 
ple message stimuli; messages-random vs. fixed effects. A proposed conceptual framework 
for mass communication researchers is outlined in the context of recent controversies about 
experiments, including an interpretation of when to treat message stimuli as random versus 
fixed effects. 



IV. Physiology and psychology of reading 

IV- 1 Physiology of reading 

Williams, Sheila M; Sanderson, Gordon F.; Share, David L.; & Silva, Phil 
A. (1988, December). Refractive error, iq, and reading ability: A longitudinal study 
from age 7 to 11. Developmental Medicine and Child Neurology, 50, 735-742. 

Undertakes a longitudinal study to note the nature of the association between refrac- 
tive error and cognitive abilities. Included in the sample were 537 children in New Zealand, 
all of whose eyes were refracted under cyclopegia by an optometrist. Pupils were divided 
into five groups based on their refractive errors: (1 ) myopic in at least one eye, with the bet- 
ter eye being emmetropic or hypermetropic; (2) at risk of developing myopia; (3) hyperme- 
tropic; (4) other visual problems; and (5) none of these visual problems. Socioeconomic sta- 
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tus, maternal intelligence (sra Verbal Test), the Family Relations Index, family size, ordinal 
position in family, and other questionnaire data were obtained. By age 1 1, 4.3 percent of the 
537 children had developed myopia; of these, 17 had normal distance visual acuity at age 7. 
There were 66 premyopic children and 26 with hypermetropia by age 11. An additional 31 
children had other visual problems, while the remaining 391 showed no significant refrac- 
tive error. The 31 with other visual problems and children with a Full-scale iq less than 70 
were excluded from the final analysis. For Verbal iq, while there were no differences at age 
7, by age 1 1 the means for both the myopoic and premyopic groups were higher than the 
mean for children without visual problems; hypermetrophic children had Verbal iq scores 
that were significantly lower than did children with no visual problems. On Performance iq, 
at both ages myopic children scored better than those without visual problems. 

Cornelissen, Piers; Bradley, Lynette; Fowler, Sue; & Stein, John. (1992, 
April). Covering one eye affects how some children read. Developmental Medicine 
and Child Neurology, 34, 296-304. 

Compares differences in the pattern of reading errors between text viewed binocular- 
ly and monocularly in children with unstable binocular control. Subjects were 32 children 
identified with the Dunlop Test (dt) as having unstable binocular control and 32 controls 
with normal binocular control, matched for reading age. iq was assessed with the British 
Ability Scales (bas) and a version of a four- word rhyme detection task was the phonological 
test measure administered. The British Picture Vocabulary Scale was used to ensure that 
there were no systematic vocabulary differences between the two groups. Children were 
given the bas single- word reading test and then asked to read two word lists, presented in 
paragraph format, from a page on which all the experimental words were printed. One para- 
graph was read with both eyes; the other with only the right eye. The difficulty level of the 
paragraphs read was determined on the basis of the bas reading age. The total number of 
errors, the total number of nonword errors, and the total number of refusals were counted. 
Controlled variables included iq, ca, ra, and phonological ability. Neither the total number 
of errors nor the refusals to attempt words varied as a function of viewing condition or per- 
formance on the dt. The proportion of nonword errors made by children who failed the dt 
was lower when reading with one eye as opposed to two. No differences were found 
between the two viewing conditions for children who had passed the dt. Children with high- 
er reading ages and better phonological skills made more nonword reading errors. The find- 
ings are interpreted as supporting the idea that unstable binocular control can affect reading 
due to interference between the images of the two eyes. 

Inhofjs Albrecht Werner, & Brhhl, Deborah. (1991, March) Semantic pro- 
cessing of unattended text during selective reading: How the eyes see it. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 49, 289-294. 

Examines, through the use of a selective reading task, the prevalence of spontaneous 
shifts of attention in eye movements and their effects on the representation of unattended 
text. Subjects included 16 undergraduates who participated for course credit. Materials con- 
sisted of 12 passages, each containing between 24 and 36 words, and each extending across 
three lines of text. Passages contained target words essential for the answering of multiple- 
choice questions. Two passages occupied alternating lines of text — one passage occupied 
the even numbered lines and the other, the odd numbered lines. Three multiple-choice ques- 
tions accompanied each passage. Two lines of text were presented simultaneously on a 
screen: all text on one line was in lowercase and all text on the second line was in capital 
letters or vice versa. Subjects were asked to read and attend to the first line only and then to 
depress a key which removed the first two lines and presented the next two. When a passage 
was finished, subjects answered six multiple-choice questions, of which three referred to tar- 
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gets of the attended passage and three to targets of the unattended passage. Four versions of 
each passage were prepared, two versions for use as attended and two versions for use as 
unattended. Versions were in lowercase and uppercase, and were presented in counterbal- 
anced order. Readers occasionally fixated unattended text, as indicated by their ability to 
answer questions from unattended passages. Subjects inadvertently shifted attention to unat- 
tended text, as indicated by short duration eye fixations on the unattended passages. In the 
absence of overt eye movements to neglected text, there was no longer any indication that 
readers obtained useful semantic information from unattended text. 

Vrru, Francoise. (1991, September). Against the existence of a range effect dur- 
ing reading. Vision Research, 31, 2009-2015. 

Tests the existence of a range effect phenomenon in a reading situation. The range 
effect phenomenon holds that saccades toward isolated targets presented at variable eccen- 
tricities in one block of trials overshoot the near targets and undershoot the far targets. Eight 
adult native French speakers served as subjects and viewed two words on a screen in the 
right peripheral field. The first word appeared visible or masked in peripheral vision: the 
second word was spaced one character space from the first or test word and was always 
masked until the eye fixated it. Subjects were to read the test word and then the second word 
and to decide if they were the same. Two word lengths, five and nine letters, and five possi- 
ble eccentricities of the test word were mixed in one block of trials. The eye's initial landing 
position in words was measured as a function of the eccentricity at which the words 
appeared. Findings indicated that for both word lengths the eye's initial landing position in 
the test word did not depend on the eccentricity of the test word or on the condition of 
peripheral preprocessing. In all conditions, the eye showed a preference for landing on the 
third letter for five-letter words and on the third or fourth letter for nine-letter words. Thus 
the results were against the existence of a range effect during reading. 

Osaka, Naoyuki, & Oda, Koichi. (1991, July). Effective visual field size neces- 
sary for vertical reading during Japanese text processing. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 29, 345-347. 

Records eye movements during vertical reading of Japanese text to determine effec- 
tive visual field for reading vertical text. Eighteen different sets of Japanese text, each about 
352 characters in length, were employed with the four college students who served as sub- 
jects. Text was composed of both kanji and hirakana/katakana characters. Text was viewed 
on a computer screen with six different window sizes used: 1, 2, 4, 8, 12 characters and free 
viewing. Data were collected on saccade length and fixation duration. Saccade length 
increased and fixation duration decreased as a function of increasing window size. The 
effective visual field was found to be 5 to 6 characters. The span appears to be similar in 
size to that found during horizontal reading of Japanese text. 

Toma, Roberta J. (1991, June) Correlates of modified Stroop tasks, reading abili- 
ty, and mental ability among college students. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 72, 
961-962. 

Explores the relation between scores on modified Stroop tasks and reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary scores from the ppvt and the ndrt for 13 male and 13 female under- 
graduates. Each subject viewed 40 Stroop tasks, 20 projected in the right visual field, and 20 
projected in the left visual field, and named the lined drawings and embedded or scrambled 
words as rapidly as possible. Significant Pearson coefficients of correlation were noted 
between errors in the right visual field and errors on the ndrt vocabulary subtext. Errors in 
the left visual field correlated significantly with the ndrt comprehension subtest. 
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Bakker, Dirk, J. (1992, February). Neuropsychological classification and treat- 
ment of dyslexia. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 102-109. 

Argues from evidence that initial learning to read is mediated by the right hemi- 
sphere of the brain, while proficient reading is associated with the left hemisphere. It is 
argued further that premature reliance on left hemisphere reading strategies could result in 
L-type dyslexia, characterized by hurried and inaccurate reading. A second type of dyslexia, 
P-type, is characterized by a slow and fragmented type of reading, and may be the result of 
an inability to shift from right hemispheric reading strategies to left hemispheric strategies 
Research into the l/p typology is presented and discussed, and the classification is consid- 
ered to be valid. 

Spafford, Carol, & Grosser, G.S. (1991, August). Retinal differences in light 
sensitivity between dys exic and proficient reading children: New prospects for 
optometric input in diagnosing dyslexia. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 62, 610-615. 

Compares brightness thresholds of dyslexic and proficient reading children. Dyslexic 
subjects were seven Caucasian males, ages 9 to 12 years, from lower-middle to upper- 
middle income families. Control subjects were seven proficient readers matched with the 
dyslexic group on age, iq, and ses. The gmrt, the Connecticut State Mastery Tests, and 
teacher judgment determined the reading proficiency of the control group to be at or above 
grade level. Each subject's eyes were tested for deviation from proper fixation. To deter- 
mine peripheral sensitivity, the peripheral 30/60 threshold test was administered. Sensitivity 
data for each eye were displayed automatically in the form of quadrant totals. Totals were 
grouped (1) horizontally into hemifield form for upper versus lower hemifield comparisons, 
(2) vertically into hemifield form for nasal versus temporal hemifield comparisons, and (3) 
eye totals for left versus right eye comparisons. T-test comparisons indicated dyslexic sub- 
jects had lower sensitivity scores than proficient readers for upper hemifields. Lower hemi- 
field data revealed no significant results. 

Ackerman, Pegoy T.; Dykman, Roscoe A.; Hollow ay, Carol; Paal, Nicholas 
P.; & Gocio, Michelle Y. (1991, November). A trial of piracetam in two sub- 
groups of students with dyslexia enrolled in summer tutoring. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 24 y 542-549. 

Describes a 10-week summer tutoring program for 60 children that emphasized 
word-building skills. Children ranged in age from 9 to 13 years and were classified as 
dyslexics using a discrepancy index comparing scores of the wisc-r and the wrat-r. One 
week prior to tutoring, children took three wrat-r subtests, the GORT-Revised, the Decoding 
Skills Test, the Boder Test of Reading-Spelling Patterns, the Bradley Sound Categorization 
Test, the Digit Span of the wtsc-r, the Rapid Alternating Stimulus Test, and a timed count- 
ing from memory test. The children were subtyped as dysphonetic or phonetic on the basis 
of scores. All subjects were randomly assigned to receive either a placebo or piracetam, a 
memory-enhancing drug. Each child was individually tutored for two 1-hour sessions a 
week for 10 weeks using a structured protocol. Tutors knew neither the drug status nor the 
subtype classification of the children. Tutoring included 20 minutes of word building, 20 
minutes of spelling instruction, and 20 minutes of discourse reading practice from trade- 
books. Medication was taken twice daily. Posttests were the same as the pretrial texts with 
the exception of the Sound Categorization Text. The phonetic group improved significantly 
more in word recognition than did the dysphonetic group. Those on medication did not 
make greater gains than nonmedicated subjects in any aspect of reading. The phonetic sub- 
group on piracetam gained more in word recognition than any other subgroup but did not 
score significantly higher than the phonetic subgroups on placebo. 
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Koenig, Olivier; Kosslyn, Stephen M.; & Wolff, Peter. (1991, October). 
Mental imagery and dyslexia: A deficit in processing multipart visual objects? 
Brain and Language, 41, 381-3941. 

Examines left- and right-hemisphere processing during image generation in normal 
and dyslexic subjects. Subjects were 12 right-handed male dyslexic volunteers ranging from 
16.9 to 18.10, with a mean full scale iq of 1 14 and a mean reading ability of 3.7 as measured 
by the gort. Control subjects were 12 right-handed male Harvard University undergradu- 
ates. Using a divided field methodology, subjects were shown a pattern in a 4 (columns) by 
5 (rows) grid. The pattern was then masked by a screen and subjects were shown a grid dis- 
playing an X mark in one of its cells either to the left visual field, the right visual field, or 
central vision. Subjects were asked to tell if the X mark would be covered if the pattern were 
still present. Error rates and computer recorded response times were analyzed in separate 
anovas. Results indicated dyslexics had more difficulty generating letter pattern images, but 
not novel pattern images, than did control subjects. It is speculated that dyslexics may have 
selective difficulty with integration of visual information stored in long term memory. 

Flowers, D. Lynn; Wood, Frank B.; & Naylor, Cecile E. (1991, June). t 
Regional cerebral blood flow correlates of language processes in reading disability. 
Archives of Neurology, 48 y 637-643. 

Tests, in three experiments, the hypothesis of abnormal left hemisphere activation in 
reading-disabled subjects during language task performance. Experiments shared the same 
equipment, stimuli, and procedures but with different subjects. The first experiment includ- 
ed 69 adults with no history of reading problems; Experiments 2 and 3 included 83 adults 
who had attended the Orton Reading Center as children. Subjects performed three tasks 
involving verbal memory, auditory perception, or spelling analysis. They listened to 88 
highly imageable, common concrete nouns delivered binaurally through ear insert phones. 
Half^of the words were four letters long. Subjects were to make a bimanual finger-life 
response to any four-letter word. Hits and false alarms were recorded. The xenon 1 33 
regional cerebral blood flow (rcbf) was monitored. A left supertemporal focus of activation 
was positively correlated with task accuracy in the normal adult group. Poor childhood read- 
ers activated the immediately posterior temporoparietal region more. Childhood reading 
ability was inversely correlated with focal activation in a more posterior, temporoparietal 
area of cortex. Adult reading outcome was not related to this rinding. Results were interpret- 
ed as suggesting a trait anomaly of left hemisphere cerebral activation in adults who were 
dyslexic as children. 

Flynn, Jane M.; Deering, William; Goldstein, Michael; & Rahbar, 
Mohammad Hossein. (1992, February). Electrophysiological correlates of dyslexic 
subtypes. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 133-141. 

Uses eeg amplitude to test differences by subtype of dyslexia. A sample cf 39 chil- 
dren were included, 27 classified as dysphonetic readers, 6 as dyseidetic readers, and 6 as 
nondisabled readers. Verbal iq on the wisc-R, the Classroom Reading Inventory, the wrat-r 
Reading subtest, and the Boder Test of Reading-Spelling Patterns were used to screen and 
classify subjects, eegs were collected while children did the following tasks: ( 1 ) listened to a 
story read at the instructional listening level, (2) read text silently at the frustration reading 
level, (3) read text orally at the frustration reading level, (4) recognized words at instruction- 
,al spelling level, (5) undertook auditory analysis of orally presented words, and (6) drew a 
clock, eeg recordings on each child were taken during resting baselines with eyes closed and 
eyes open and during cognitive tasks. Differences on the oral reading task are reported. 
Lower amplitudes were found in both dyslexic groups compared with normal readers. Each 
subgroup with dyslexia differed from nondisabled readers primarily in regions of presumed 
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processing strength. There were left temporal differences in children with dyseidetic dyslex- 
ia and right parietal -occipital differences in children with dysphonetic dyslexia. Results are 
interpreted as suggesting that children with dysphonetic dyslexia rely primarily on holistic 
visual simultaneous processing modes for recognizing words. It is proposed that children 
with dyseidetic dyslexia are deficient in reading skills because they perceive I6und- 
by-sound and do not advance to perception of words and word parts as meaningful units. 
Such children are felt to overrely on lower level linguistic skills. 

Cohen, Morris; Hynd, George; & Hugdahl t Kenneth. (1992, February). 
Dichotic listening performance in subtypes of developmental dyslexia and a left 
temporal lobe brain tumor contrast group. Brain and Language, 42, 187-202. 

Examines dichotic listening performance in three subtypes of developmental dyslex- 
ia and in children with left temporal lobe brain tumors. Subjects included 40 dyslexic chil- 
dren between 6 and 15 years of age who had been diagnosed into one of tliree dyslexic 
subtypes based on performance on tests of intelligence, language, visual-spatial 
perception/construction, and memory along with an analysis of their pattern of reading and 
spelling errors. The three subtypes were: (1) language disorder/dysphonetic, (2) visual- 
spatial/dyseidetic, and (3) mixed. Additionally, 7 children were included as a brain tumor 
clinical contrast group. Children listened to 30 pairs of voiced cv syllables presented by tape 
through earphones. Children saw one syllable on a plaque in front of them and simultane- 
ously heard one syllable in one ear and another syllable in the other ear and were to report 
what they heard. Analysis of the results indicated that the performance of the clinical group 
was significantly different from that of the visual-spatial/dyseidetic group and also from that 
of the mixed group. Further, the findings supported the contention that the dyslexic popula- 
tion is heterogeneous, with each subgroup exhibiting a distinctive neuropsychological text 
profile and pattern of poor reading performance as well as a distinct pattern of performance 
on the dichotic listening task consistent with what would be expected based on the pattern of 
dysfunction shown on neuropsychological evaluation. The results did not support the con- 
tention of delayed or incomplete cerebral dominance for language as the underlying etiology 
in developmental dyslexia. 

Wise, Richard; Chollet, Francois; Hadar, Uri; Friston, Karl; Hoffner, 
Elaine; & Frackowiak, Richard. (1991, August). Distribution of cortical neural 
networks involved in word comprehension and word retrieval. Brain, 114, 1803- 



Uses positron emission tomography (pet) to measure activity-related changes in 
regional cerebral blood flow in identifying the cortical neural networks participating in the 
processing of single words. Six normal adult males were studied. Activity-related changes in 
regional cerebral blood flow were measured under six conditions in one 90 minute session: 
two while the subjects were at rest and four while listening via tape to single word language 
tasks, including nonwords, noun-noun comparisons, verb-noun comparisons, and verb gen- 
erations. In the latter task, subjects were to think of, without vocalization, as many verbs 
appropriate to a concrete noun as possible. Statistical analysis was performed to detect sig- 
nificant areas of change between task and rest. Findings demonstrated that categorical judg- 
ments on pairs of real words activate neural networks along both superior temporal gyri, but 
with an anatomical distribution no different from that when subjects listened to nonwords. 
During the verb generation task, the only temporal region activated was the left posterior 
superior temporal association cortex (Wernicke's area). While activation in other superior 
temporal regions, both left and right, correlated with rates of word presentation, there was 
no such correlation in Wernicke's area, indicating that this area is responsible for more than 
early acoustic processing. During verb generation there was activation also of left premotor 
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and prefrontal cortex. It was concluded that single word comprehension and retrieval acti- 
vate different distributed regions of the cerebral cortex, with Wernicke's area the only 
region engaged by both processes and with participation during silent word generation of 
networks involved in vocalization. 



IV-2 Sex differences 

Plewis, Ian. (1991, Summer). Pupils' progress in reading and mathematics during 
primary school: Associations with ethnic group and sex. Educational Research, 55, 
133-140. 

Examines whether early differences in black boys* and girls' performances in read- 
ing and mathematics were maintained over the span of a longitudinal study. The sample 
consisted of white and black children who had remained in London schools with a multieth- 
nic intake through the end of junior school. Comparison of results of a variety of standard- 
ized reading and mathematics tests administered throughout the span of the study showed 
that girls surpassed boys in reading achievement during primary school, with rate of 
progress being more dramatic for black girls. Advantages for girls were attributed to bene- 
fits accumulated during infant school. The differential between black girls and black boys in 
reading was maintained but not broadened during junior school. In infant schools, boys 
made more progress in mathematics than did girls. However, girls tended to catch up during 
junior school with black boys falling behind. 

Chipman, Susan F.; Marshall, Sandra P.; & Scott, Patricia A. (1991, Winter). 
Content effects on word problem performance: A possible source of test bias? 
American Educational Research Journal, 28, 897-915. 

Explores the effects of sex stereotype and personal familiarity on problem-solving 
performance. Item banks were developed in which the same mathematic problem was 
manipulated to obtain four items, one very masculine, one very feminine, one neutral but 
familiar, and one neutral and unfamiliar. A set of 32 different tests were created, with the 
order of presentation randomized within each test. Problems were presented to male and 
female university subjects in an open-ended, show-your-work-format. In addition, subjects 
completed a background questionnaire, a problem familiarity rating for each problem situa- 
tion, and a situation familiarity rating. They also rated the sex stereotype of each problem 
situation. Males performed significantly better than females over all types combined and 
had significantly better performance on masculine items and neutral familiar items. There 
was a significant coefficient of correlation between problem familiarity and problem diffi- 
culty. No effects of sex typing were found, and amount of mathematics course background 
did not seem to affect problem-solving performance. 

Habenicht, Donna J.; Byoune, Helen O.; & Futcher^ W.G.A. (1990, 
December). Hemisphericity and reading achievement for Black and Caucasian ele- 
mentary students. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 71, 923-931. 

Compares the preferred cognitive processing mode of Black and Caucasian pupils to 
study whether race, sex, cognitive processing mode, and reading achievement are related. 
Subjects were 70 Black and 41 Caucasian fourth and fifth graders from a small rural school. 
Reading and vocabulary scores on the itbs were used to assess reading achievement, and the 
Cognitive Laterality Battery (clb) was used to determine cognitive processing mode. The 
clb consists of eight tests designed to assess the performance of appositional (visuospatial) 
and propositional (verbosequential) skills. The Cognitive Laterality Quotient is determined 
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by obtaining the difference between the Appositional and Prepositional scores. A positive 
score represents better performance on visuospatial skills (A-type profile), while a negative 
score indicates better performance on verbosequential skills (P-type profile). Chi-square 
analyses showed no significant differences between the proportion of Black and Caucasian 
pupils or boys and girls who showed A-type or P-type profiles. On the itbs, means for 
fourth grade Black boys and fifth grade Black girls were below grade level, regardless of 
laterality type. P-type Black fourth grade girls were below grade level but A-types were at 
grade level on the itbs. The pattern was even more mixed for Caucasian pupils, with P-type 
girls scoring at or above grade level. No statistically significant differences were noted 
between mean group achievement of the rres with regard to race, sex, and hemisphericity. 
The Cognitive Laterality Quotient showed no significant relation to reading achievement 
scores. 

Cormier, Pierre, & Stubbert, Jeffrey A. (1991, September). Instruction effects 
on gender differences in visual field advantages during lexical decision tasks. 
Cortex, 27, 453-458. 

Investigates the effects of instruction emphasizing speed or accuracy on gender dif- 
ferences in visual field advantages (vfa) to lexical decision tasks. Subjects for Experiment 1 
included 18 male and 18 female university students who were randomly assigned to one of 
three instruction groups. The task given was to determine whether a series of tachistoscopi- 
cally presented letter strings were words. Each letter string was presented once in each visu- 
al field. Subjects were instructed to be quick, or correct, or quick and correct, rvfas in reac- 
tion time were found for males in the accuracy and in the speed and accuracy conditions. In 
Experiment 2, feedback consistent with the instructions was given. Both males and females 
in the accuracy condition demonstrated a rvfa in the second block of trials. Findings are 
interpreted as suggesting that vfas to lexical decision tasks can be modified by instructions 
to subjects. 



IV-3 Intellectual abilities and reading 

Dollinger, Stephen J., & McMorrow, Mary Ann. (1991, Fall). Individual dif- 
ferences in "reading between the lines": The Word Association Implications Test. 
American Journal of Psychology, 104, 395-41 1. 

Explores the relation among reading comprehension ability, abstract reasoning abili- 
ty, and performance on the Word Association Implication T^st (wait). Subjects, 13 1 college 
students participating as a course requirement, were divided into good judges (n=46) and 
poor judges (n=85) based on performance on the wait, a test assessing ability to identify 
appropriate clues and make accurate judgments. Measures of prediction administered were 
the comprehension section of the nort, the wais-r Similarities subtest, and a practice form 
of the Miller's Analogies Test, act scores made available on some of the subjects also were 
used for purposes of the study, anova, ancova, and stepwise multiple regression techniques 
applied to the data revealed that good judges significantly outperformed poor judges on the 
similarities task, but not on the analogies test. Good judges also surpassed poor judges of all 
subscales of the ndrt particularly on those associated with interpretative understanding, 
comprehe* sion of purpose, and comprehension of the humanities. Comparisons of act 
scores indicted good judges were superior to poor judges on the English Usage and Social 
Studies Reading scales but not on the Mathematics Usage and Natural Science Reading 
scales. 
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Felton, Rebecca H., & Wood, Frank B. (1992, May) A reading level match 
study of nonword reading skills in poor readers with varying iq. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 25, 3 1 8-326. 

Uses a reading level match design to evaluate the hypothesis that disabled readers 
are characterized by poor nonword reading skills and that a specific deficit in nonword read- 
ing can be found only in children whose reading is discrepant from intellectual ability. Four 
samples of children from one school district were identified: (I) 93 third grade poor readers 
scoring at or below the 10th percentile on word identification on the wjpeb, (2) 93 first 
graders matched on word identification scores to the third grade poor readers, (3) 54 fifth 
grade poor readers scoring at or below the 5th percentile on word identification, and (4) 54 
first graders matched to the fifth graders on word identification. Administered tests included 
the wjpER-Reading Cluster and the Decoding Skills Test (used as a measure of decoding of 
real words and nonwords). To evaluate the impact of level of verbal ability on phonological 
coding, the third grade poor reader sample was divided into 32 children above Verbal iq 92 
and 32 at or below Verbal iq 92 who were matched on word identification scores. Both third 
and fifth grade groups of poor readers were impaired on nonword reading tasks in relation to 
their word identification match controls of nondisabled first graders. Poor readers at both 
grade levels were impaired in relation to their word identification match controls regardless 
of task difficulty. Poor readers at both iq levels showed similar deficits in nonword reading 
in comparison to controls. Findings are interpreted as providing evidence for a deficit in 
nonword reading skills that is not explained by verbal intelligence. 

Stanovich, Keith E., & Cunningham, Anne E. (1992, January). Studying the 
consequences of literacy within a literate society: The cognitive correlates of print 
exposure. Memory <£ Cognition, 20, 51-68. 

Exaluates several techniques for assessing differential exposure to print. Participants 
in the study where 300 undergraduates recruited from two introductory psychology subject 
poo 1 Subjects completed several cognitive tasks including the comprehension and vocabu- 
lary subtests of the ndrt, the rpm, the ppvt, and measures of spelling recognition, spelling 
production, figural analogies, verbal fluency, and history/literature knowledge. They also 
completed several measures of print exposure including the Author Recognition Test (art), 
the Magazine Recognition test (mrt), and a reading and media habits questionnaire. 
Correlational analyses showed that indicators of print exposure have significant relation 
with measures of vocabulary, cultural knowledge, spelling ability and verbal fluency. 
Several indicators of print exposure predicted variance in these areas even when general 
ability and reading comprehension skills were partialled out. 



IV-4 Modes of learning 

Kozma, Robert B. (1991, Summer). Learning with media. Review of Educational 
Research, 67, 179-211. 

Reviews the research literature focusing on the question of whether media influence 
learning. Included in the review are sections on learning with books, television, computers, 
and multimedia. It is felt thai the media are distinguished by cognitively relevant character- 
istics of their technologies, symboi systems, and processing capabilities. The review exam- 
ined studies that illustrated how those characteristics, and the instructional designs that 
employ them, interact with learner and task characteristics to influence the structure of men- 
tal representations and cognitive processes. The author contends that medium and method of 
learning have an integral relation. Within a given design, the medium enables and constrains 
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the method, while the method draws on and instantiates the capabilities of the medium It is 
concluded that learning was influenced by the methods used, but in part because they took 
advantage of the medium's cognitively relevant capabilities to complement the learner's 
prior knowledge and cognitive skills. 

Calvert, Sandra L.; Watson, J. Allen; Brinkley, Vickie; & Penny, Judy 
(1990). Computer presentational features for poor readers' recall of information. 
Journal of Educational Computing Research, 6, 287-298. 

Assesses the effects of action and verbal labels on children's recall of words present- 
ed on a computer monitor. Subjects were 80 children equally distributed among high and 
ow ability reading groups in kindergarten and second grade. All subjects attended one pub- 
lic school in a moderately large southeastern city. After being shown a printed object word 
on a screen, children heard or did not hear the word being stated by a Voltrax voice synthe- 
sizer. The printed word was also presented with either a related action label (Le motion pic- 
ture) or without action (i.e. still frame picture). The design was counterbalanced so that each 
object word was accompanied by all possible combinations of action and verbal labels (no 
action/no label, action/no label, no action/label, action/label). Following a 30 second distrac- 
tion task, children were asked to name all the objects they could remember from the presen- 
tation. Free recall scores for each child were computed by summing all object words 
remembered within each of the 2 x 2 factorial cells of action and verbal labels. A 2 (action) 
x 2 (verbal label) x 2 (grade) x 2 (reading label) mixed anova applied to children's recall 
scores indicated that second graders recalled more words than did kindergartners. Verbal 
labels produced no recall differences among good and poor readers at any grade level 
Action labels increased word recall of poor readers in second grade to the level of good 
readers in the second grade. Good and poor readers in kindergarten did not display any sig- 
nificant differences in recall as a function of action labels. Results suggest older children 
with reading difficulties may benefit from a visual emphasis of action content. 

Armstrong, G. Blake; Boiarsky, Greg A.; & Mares, Marie-Louise (1991 
September). Background television and reading performance. Communication 
Monographs, 58, 235-253. 

Tests the implications of a capacity model for recall of difficult written textual mate- 
rial in order to determine if television impairs recall performance at the point of immediate 
comprehension and memory or over time. Subjects were 95 university undergraduates who 
read an expository prose passage under quiet conditions or concurrently with two types of 
television content— prime time drama and commercials— and completed a cued-recall test 
of what they had read. Effects on immediate and delayed recall were examined. Subjects 
also completed a posttest questionnaire estimating their motivation and effort and describing 
their studying and viewing habits. Prior achievement variables served as control measures 
Subjects in the control groups scored higher on the passage reading test. The main effect of 
TV background was significant, with scores in the quiet condition significantly higher than 
in the ads or drama conditions. There was no significant main effect for time of testing or 
program type, but there was a slight time of testing by program type interaction. Subjects in 
the commercials/delayed testing condition scored the lowest of all groups participating No 
significant differences were found in motivation or effort between groups. Ads were seen as 
more distracting than drama. 

Riding, Richard, & Mathias, David. (1991). Cognitive styles and preferred 
learning mode, reading attainment, and cognitive ability in 11 -year-old children 
Educational Psychology, 11, 383-393. 
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Explores the nature of two fundamental cognitive styles (the verbal-imagery style of 
the representation of information during thinking and the wholist-analytic mode of process- 
mg fnEation) and their relation to aspects of school learning.The subjects were 80 
British Tand 1-year-old children in an urban primary school. They composed all the 
pup is in year 6 with the exception of those in a remedial class Measures "^dedan 
Assessment of cognitive styles (The Cognitive Styles Analysis), a mode of presemation pref- 
?ren« a reading attainment test (Holbom Reading Scale), and a test of cogniuve abihty 
(CoStive Abilities Test). All subjects completed all tasks. Results of testing revealed that 
or Ss sample the wholist-analytic ratio ranged from 0.618 to 1 978 widi t > mean tf U79 
(so 0.293) and a median of 1.163. The verbal-imagery ratio ranged from 0.721 io\M3 w.tii 
a mean of 1.059 (so 0.134) and median of 1.055. The correlation coefficient between die 
two ratios was low (r= -0.12), confirming me independence of the two J™™; *e coe^ 
ficients with sex also were low (wholist-analytic 0.02, verbal-imagery 0.01). With respect to 
teS mode, wholists preferred the mode that corresponded to their verbal-imagery style 
veXSers chose text while imagers chose pictures. Analytics were faarly equaUy divided 
across the verbal-imagery dimension. On reading attainment and cogn.Uve abilities die per- 
. rf Z ! wholisawas superior to me verbalizers and declined linearly with increas- 
ing imagery style, while analytics were moderately constant across the dimension. 
Hardy Bettie W.; McIntyre, Curtis W.; Brown, Alan S.; & North, Alvin J. 
(1989 December). Visual and auditory coding confusability in starts with and 
without learning disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 22 <™ 6 ™\ rnnf . 

Compares visual and auditory coding confusability in ld boys and matched controls^ 
Subjects werel9 boys ages 8 to 1 1 who were enrolled in a language training program due to 
lds Snoid by a pediatrician and by a pediatric psychologist. These were matched with 
^Q^MSTacWeviSTboys on race, .Q, CA, and ses. During 25-minute sessions conducted 
Z tw^Sive days, each child was asked to tell whether successfully flashed etter pairs 
were me^Sor different. The letter pairs presented were identical (aa), i™*"** 
able (PR), auditorily confusable (fs), or neither visually nor auditorily confusable (nt)_ 
Defay intervals of 0 or 2 seconds were used between the presentation of the first and second 
£2 reaction time and accuracy of response were recorded, anova P™^^*" 5 
the median reaction times on identical pairs, by delay interval, for the two groups, on suc- 
cissWe r y s revealed lds responded more slowly than controls, but their general confusab. - 
S patterns (visual and auditory) were similar. Additional practice resulted in comparable 
dLSnatencies for the two groups, but differences in confusability became apparent. 
^^lS^d£ta^d me most visual confusability at 0 seconds delay and the most 
auditory conftisability at 2 seconds delay. 

Bassili John N.; Smith, Marilyn C; & MacLeod, Colin M. (1989, August). 
Auditor^ and visual word-stem completion: Separating date-driven and conceptu- 
ally driven processes. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 41 A, 439- 

453 ' Investigates in two experiments the contributions of data-driven and ^ptually 
driven processing on an implicit word-stem completion task. Undergraduates (48 and 96) 
Subjects in both experiments. For Experiment 1, 24 sumulus words were divided 
nto ThZ sets of eight and studied either visually or auditorily; they were then testec 1 using 
Ser Sal or audLry word-stems. Greater priming was noted under same-modality con- 
dSnsTcompared » priming in cross-modality conditions. In the second 
of 24 sentences was prepared so that each had a general or a specific subject reterent 
During^e study session'each subject was presented with 12 sentences with encoding ask 
manipulated witiiin subjects. A third of the subjects read a word under general instructions 
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(think of an appropriate category label for the noun in the sentence), a third read the sen- 
tence under specific instructions (think of the specific object the sentence referred to) with- 
out actually perceiving it, and the final third had no exposure to the word and provided base- 
line data for completion of its corresponding stem. During the test period, all subjects were 
given the same 48-item word-stem completion test, consisting of the stems of the 24 stimu- 
lus words and of 24 filler words. Six of the stems corresponded to nouns relevant to sen- 
tences studied under general instructions, 6 to nouns studied under specific instructions, and 
12 to the subjects of sentences that had not been presented. Modality of presentation was 
varied between subjects. Priming was found for both actually read nouns and inferred 
nouns. Additionally, a modality effect was noted for the actually read nouns but not for the 
inferred nouns. It was concluded that the findings support the hypothesis that tests of implic- 
it memory are sensitive to prior processing, regardless of whether the processing is data dri- 
ven or conceptually driven. Further, the greatest priming was revealed by words that benefit 
from both types of processing, suggesting that the contribution of the two components may 
be additive. 

Lund, Randall J. (1991, Summer). A comparison of second language listening 
and reading comprehension. The Modern Language Journal, 75, 196-204. 

Investigates the relation between listening and reading comprehension among uni- 
versity students enrolled in beginning and intermediate classes in German. Sixty students 
from each of the first, second, and third semester German classes were randomly selected as 
subjects. Two versions of text were prepared, one oral and one written. Subject at each level 
were randomly assigned to either listening or reading versions. Listeners heard the text over 
headphones, while readers read the text at their own speed. Subjects then wrote a recall in 
English in immediate and delayed conditions. Significant main effects were found for 
modality, course, and trial, and significant interactions were found between modality and 
trial. Lexical data produced similar results with a three-way interaction among course, 
modality, and trial. Reading was superior to listening, more propositions were recalled in the 
second trial, and readers improved more than listeners on the second trial. Differences were 
found between course three listeners and beginners in courses one and two. Listeners 
seemed to rely on top-down processing and made more errors than did readers. Thus, read- 
ers had the advantage over listeners in quantity of recall, while the results in terms of quality 
of recall were mixed. Readers recalled more propositions, but listeners recalled a greater 
proportion of higher order ideas. 

Fuchs, Lynn S., & Maxwell, Linn. (1988, Spring). Interactive effects of reading 
mode, production format, and structural importance of text among ld pupils. 
Learning Disability Quarterly, 11, 97-105. 

Assesses the effects of reading mode (oral vs. silent), production format (oral vs. 
written), and the structure of text on the reading comprehension of ld pupils. Subjects were 
44 male ld pupils, ages 3 to 8. Controlling for subjects 1 ages and reading levels, pupils were 
randomly assigned to an oral or silent reading mode. Standard scores on the Reading 
Comprehension subtest of the sat administered two weeks preceding the investigation 
revealed no significant differences between groups. Four 400- word traditional folktales 
were rewritten to ensure comparable readability levels as well as the presence of comparable 
proportions of four levels of idea units, reflecting relative importance to the story's theme. 
Two of the four passages were randomly assigned to each subject and within subject to a 
production format. Pupils were assessed twice, using an oral and a written recall, with pro- 
duction format order and passages counterbalanced. Analyses of variance conducted on per- 
centage of idea units recalled at four levels of thematic importance indicated a three-way 
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interaction. Differential performance between written and oral recall formats increased in 
linear fashion, with more important thematic ideas for oral but not silent reading. 



IV-5 Experiments in learning 

McKeown, Margaret G.; Beck, Isabel L.; Sinatra, Gale M; & Loxterman, 
Jane A. (1992). The contribution of prior knowledge and coherent text to compre- 
hension. Reading Research Quarterly, 27, 78-93. 

Looks at the effect of background knowledge on more and less coherent texts in the 
area of social studies and reports the most recent study in a series of studies on learning his- 
tory from social studies textbooks. The 48 fifth grade subjects were assigned to one of two 
text versions: as is or revised. Background knowledge was presented through an instruction- 
al module introduced in regular social studies classes. Children read the materials silently in 
four text segments and told in their own words what each section was about. After recalls, 
pupils answered a series of open-ended questions. Pupils who read the revised text recalled 
a greater percentage of content units and answered more questions correcviy. There were 
significant differences in recall and question responses across the four separate passages. 
Data from this study are compared to an earlier study to illustrate the differential effects of 
knowledge and text coherence. Children who read the revised text were able to use the 
knowledge gained from the background instructional module to help them focus on and 
remember the most significant information from the text. 

Mosenthal, Peter B., & Kirsch, Irwin S. (1992, May). Using knowledge model- 
ing as a basis for assessing students' knowledge. Journal of Reading, 55, 668-678. 

Describes a methodology for assessing students' prior knowledge and how it affects 
acquisition of new knowledge from written text. In preparation for reading a text, 276 high 
school students were asked to write everything they knew about the topic. After reading the 
text, they wrote everything they could recall. Each sentence in each student's pre- and 
postrecall was analyzed to see if it contained any of the following features: action, agent, 
object, receiver, goal/explanation, effect, time, location, and condition. Information with 
regard to each feature was recorded on a matrix, with prerecall information highlighted in 
yellow, and postrecall information highlighted in green. Yellow, green, and yellow-green 
highlighted information on each matrix displayed the scaffolding hierarchy for each student. 
Analysis of various matrices indicated students with little or no prior knowledge about 
impeachment were at a disadvantage when reading on that topic. These students tended to 
develop only the simplest components of a knowledge base (i.e., action, condition, or 
agent). Students with more extensive prior knowledge fine tuned their prior knowledge base. 
Their matrices displayed acquisitions of new knowledge with reference to various, more 
complex features. 

Nelson, Douglas L.; Bajo, Maria-Teresa; McEvoy, Cathy L.; & Schreiber, 
Thomas A. (1989, September). Prior knowledge: The effects of natural category 
size on memory for implicitly encoded concepts. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 75, 957-967. 

Designs five experiments to examine variables that normally affect memory for stud- 
ied words to determine if they had similar effects on memory for the word's associates. 
Students enrolled in introductory psychology courses served as subjects. Memory for associ- 
ates was tested by cued recall (Experiments 1-3) or by recognition (Experiments 4-5), with 
the number and strength of the associates varied in all experiments. Test instructions (direct- 
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indirect), distractor tasks, lag, and amount of practice were manipulated in the experiments. 
Results revealed that, provided subjects were not distracted prior to the test, the probability 
of recalling associates of the studied word decreased with the number of associates activated 
and with their strength under all conditions. The strength of the associates, but not their 
number, affected recognition. Variables that affected recall and recognition of studied words 
had parallel effects on their associates. 

Woloshyn, Vera E.; Pressley, Michael; & Schneider, Wolfgang. (1992, 
March). Elaborative-interrogation and prior knowledge effects on learning of facts. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 84, 1 15-124. 

Determines whether elaborative-interrogation or reading-to-understand conditions 
promote the learning of facts more efficiently. Subjects were Canadian and West German 
adults who were presented facts about their own provinces and states and about the other 
country's provinces and states. In the elaborative-interrogation condition, subjects were 
asked to tell why each fact was sensible, given knowledge about the area. In the reading-to- 
understand condition, participants read rapidly to comprehend the facts presented. All sub- 
jects then were asked to match provinces and states to the fact associated with them. A third 
group served as controls. Prior knowledge significantly influenced learning in both condi- 
tions. Elaborative-interrogation was superior to reading-to-understand and control compar- 
isons. Subjects who had high prior knowledge produced better fact matches than did those 
with low prior knowledge. The researchers conclude that both strategies and prior knowl- 
edge play important roles in fact learning. Regression analyses suggest that optimum learn- 
ing occurred when participants high in prior knowledge used the elaborative-interrogation 
strategy. 

McCormick, Sandra, & Cooper, John O. (1991, July/September). Can sq3r 
facilitate secondary learning disabled students* literal comprehension of expository 
text? Three experiments. Reading Psychology, 12, 239-271. 

Evaluates, in three experiments, the effects of sq3r on secondary ld students' literal 
comprehension of expository text. Subjects for each experiment were nine to ten secondary 
level students from a state rehabilitation center for delinquent males. All subjects were clas- 
sified as having reading related lds according to state criteria. Subjects in each experiment 
met with instructors for 4.5 weeks (Experiments 1 and 2) or 6 weeks (Experiment 3). For all 
experiments, subjects were taught in baseline conditions which introduced them to difficult 
vocabulary, and/or required them to read passages from history texts written at the instruc- 
tional level, and retell as much information as they could recall. Directed sq3r instructional 
conditions always followed baseline conditions. Dependent measures for all experiments 
were percentage scores based on number of information units retold by students in relation 
to total number of information units for the passages that were read. For Experiment 1, stu- 
dents' responses were analyzed for 17 sessions in the context of a multiple baseline across 
subjects design. For experiment 2, responses were examined for 22 sessions using an alter- 
nating treatment design; and for Experiment 3, responses were analyzed over 18 sessions 
through a combination reversal and multiple baseline across subjects design. sq3r instruc- 
tion did not produce a substantial effect on literal comprehension. A relation was noted 
between passage length and percentage of retellings when retellings were assessed on imme- 
diate recall tasks after the reading of shorter passages. Readings on longer passages yielded 
lower percentages for retellings than did readings of shorter passages. 

Bjorklund, David F., & Buchanan, John J. (1989, December). Developmental 
and knov !edge base differences in the acquisition and extension of a memory strat- 
egy. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 48, 451-471. 
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Designs two experiments to examine developmental differences in the acquisition 
and extension of an organizatipnal strategy. In Experiment 1, 46 subjects, including fourth 
and seventh graders, received four free-recall trials on each of two categorically related lists 
of words. Results revealed that recall and clustering increased with age and were greater for 
typical than atypical words. The percentage of subjects classified as strategic was greater for 
the older children. In Experiment 2, 196 subjects in third, fifth, and seventh grades were 
trained to use an organizational strategy on either typical or atypical items, with half then 
receiving either typical or atypical items on a transfer list. On training trials, age-related dif- 
ferences were observed only in relation to the atypical lists. Generalization of the presented 
strategy was greater (demonstrated by recall and clustering performance and strategic classi- 
fication) for subjects trained on the typical fists, with age differences in strategic classifica- 
tion being limited to the atypical items. 

Barnett, Jerrold E., & Seefeldt, Richard W. (1989, December). Read some- 
thing once, why read it again?: Repetitive reading and recall. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 21, 351-360. 

Explores the effects of rereading of text on students' recall and transfer. Seventy-two 
volunteers from an introductory psychology course served as subjects. On the basis of com- 
posite act scores, a median split was used to divide the subjects into high and low ability 
groups. Half of all subjects were initially instructed that they would be allowed to read the 
text once, and half were informed they would be reading the text twice. The text was 
approximately 1,000 w^rds long and described legal principles of evidence. All subjects 
were tested for factual retention and for transfer. Results were analyzed by performing two 
separate 2x2x2 anovas, one with factual scores and one with transfer scores as the depen- 
dent measure. In each analysis, ability (high, low), instructional condition (one or two read- 
ings), and reading condition (one or two readings) were between subjects factors. Results 
revealed that the instruction that a text could be read twice facilitated recall, even if the text 
was read only once. Reading a text twice increased factual retention, but on the transfer test, 
an interaction with ability was found. Only high ability students showed improvement with 
a second reading on the transfer test. Poor readers benefited only quantitatively from the 
opportunity to reread. 

Stewart, Roger A., & Cross, Tracy L. (1991, September). The effect of margin- 
al glosses on reading comprehension and retention. Journal of Reading, 35 y 4-12. 

Explores in two different studies the effect of marginal glossing on 121 college stu- 
dents 1 comprehension and retention under two different treatment conditions. Study 1 
explored whether marginal glosses result in better retention of intentional and incidental 
passage information. Subjects completed an unannounced pretest over article contents as 
well as a delayed retention interval test four weeks later. Students using marginal glosses 
showed better initial learning of both intentional and incidental material. Higher scores were 
maintained on the delayed posttest for intentional learning materials. Control group test per- 
formance was more consistent over time than was experimental group performance. Study 2 
determined whether marginal glosses have a differential effect on comprehension and reten- 
tion when prior academic performance and success are used as grouping criteria. The course 
exam served as the posttest, and there was no delayed retention interval. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between experimental and control groups on incidental learning items, 
intentional learning items, or on total score when the total class was considered. However, 
significant differences appeared in the group with the lower gpa. For them, there was a sig- 
nificant difference on intentional learning items. No differences were found for the two 
groups with mid and higher gpas. High gpa control subjects outperformed mid gpa control 
subjects on incidental learning items and total score. No significant differences were found 
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between scores of high and mid gpa experimental subjects, suggesting that glossing 
enhanced the performance of mid gpa experimental subjects to the level of the high gpa 
subjects. 

Garner, Ruth; Alexander, Patricia A.; Gilungham, Mark G.; Kulikowich, 
Jonna M.; & Brown, Rachel. (1991, Fall). Interest and learning from text. 
American Educational Research Journal, 26\ 643-659. 

Reports two studies investigating the effects of interesting detail (seductive detail) in 
texts on students' learning. Participants were undergraduate students (48 in Experiment 1 
and 228 in Experiment 2) who were assigned randomly to one of four treatment conditions. 
Each group received a different form of text that presented the same content altered by the 
placement of potentially seductive detail, either embedded or included as an aside. In the 
first experiment, only general interestingness of text and placement of highly interesting 
details were manipulated. In the second study, both text interestingness and placement of 
detail were manipulated; in addition, subjects were pretested for domain knowledge related 
to the target text. In both experiments, recall of important information was tested on three 
measures designed by the researchers. Results of analyses indicated that attention of stu- 
dents was diverted from important generalizations in text to interesting, sometimes irrele- 
vant detail. Placement of the detail did not affect recall, but overall interestingness of the 
text did, particularly if students knew little about the topic of the text. 

Davis-Dorsey, Judy; Ross, Steven ML; & Morrison, Gary R. (1991, March). 
The role of rewording and context personalization in the solving of mathematical 
word problems. Journal of Educational Psychology, 85, 61-68. 

Tests both the impact of personalizing mathematical word problems and of reword- 
ing them for explicitness. Participants included 6C second graders and 59 fifth graders from 
two schools. Eight forms of a 16-item problem-solving instrument were designed for each 
level, each one containing four instances of four problem types: change - change unknown, 
change - start unknown, combine - subset unknown, and compare - difference unknown. 
The latter was considered the most difficult and the first type, the easiest. Personalization 
was accomplished by including students' names and information obtained from student 
biographies in the problems, anova procedures were used in analyzing data. Second grade 
pupils performed best when personalization and rewording were used in combination. Fifth 
grade pupils performed better with personalization on both reworded and standard problems, 
but not with rewording for either context. Personalization was interpreted as making prob- 
lems more motivating and easier to represent mentally in relation to existing knowledge. 

Haberlandt, Karl, & Graesser, Arthur C. (1989, October/December). 
Buffering new information during reading. Discourse Processes, 12, 479-494. 

Investigates predictions of extant reading theories on buffering by studying the 
impact of nonboundary words on working memory load. Two subject-paced reading experi- 
ments in which word-reading times were collected using the moving-window method were 
reported. Subjects, 116 in Experiment 1 and 120 in Experiment 2, were undergraduate col- 
lege students. Word type, the amount of information at successive locations within sen- 
tences, and task were the independent variables. Word-reading time was the dependent vari- 
able. Results revealed that reading times increased with successive locations, as indexed by 
the cumulative number of new arguments per sentence. There was an interaction involving 
word type, such that reading times of content words increased more steeply than reading 
times of function words. Among content words, the increase was steeper for nouns than for 
verbs; and among nouns, the increase was steeper for new nouns than for repeated nouns. 
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Breznitz, Zvia, & Share, David L. (1992, June). Effects of accelerated reading 
rate on memory for text. Journal of Educational Psychology, 84, 193-199. 

Compares differences in short term memory (sTM) functioning during fast-paced and 
self-paced reading. Subjects for all phases of the study were 23 second graders from a mid- 
dle class school in Israel. Within the four experiments, subjects were administered a variety 
of standard STM-sensitive tasks in both fast-paced and self-paced reading conditions. The 
results of various analyses supported the notion that gains in reading accuracy and compre- 
hension in fast-paced reading stem from changes in the operation of stm. 

Stein, Bonnie L., & Kirby, John R. (1992, June). The effects of text absent and 
text present conditions on summarization and recall of text. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 24, 217-232. 

Investigates the effects of text absent and text present summarization conditions on 
the nature of text processing shown during summarization and on later recall of text. 
Subjects were 50 sixth grade Canadian pupils from two classes in each of two schools who 
volunteered to participate. Reading scores on the gmrt, level D, were used in stratified ran- 
dom assignment to assign pupils to one of two experimental task conditions: text absent and 
text present. An expository text consisting of six paragraphs, each having an explicitly stat- 
ed or an implicit main idea, was used for both groups. All pupils were asked to read the text 
twice and then to summarize it. Text present summarizers could refer to the text in writing 
their summary; text absent summarizers did not have the text available when they wrote 
their summaries. The day following the summarizing activity and again one week later, chil- 
dren were asked for an oral free recall of the text. Overall summary and recall content scores 
were analyzed for the number of propositions recalled in each of three hierarchical levels. 
No significant differences were found between the next day and one week later recall mea- 
sure, thus the two scores were averaged. Regression analyses indicated that text absent sum- 
marization resulted in lower summary content generally, but in greater summary depth for 
more able readers. Summary depth resulted in increased recall in general. Summary content 
was associated only with recall for the text absent group; text absence alone did not result in 
greater recall. It was concluded that text absent summarization is beneficial only to compe- 
tent summary writers or able readers. 

Petros, Thomas V.; Bentz, Barb; Hammes, Kathy; & Zehr, H. David. (1990, 
October/December). The components of text that influence reading times and 
recall in skilled and less skilled college readers. Discourse Processes, 13, 387-400. 

Examines text characteristics that affect reading time and recall in skilled and 
unskilled college readers. Subjects were 59 undergraduate psychology students; 28 were 
skilled readers and 3 1 were unskilled readers according to ndrt results. Subjects read two 
narrative and two expository passages, each displayed, idea unit by idea unit, on a computer 
screen. Reading time was obtained for each idea unit. Subjects were asked for an immediate 
oral recall of each passage. Predictor variables included: (I) the number of words in each 
idea unit (word decoding), (2) the logarithm of the average frequency of the content words 
in each idea unit (lexical access), (3) the number of new content words in each idea unit 
(working-memory load), (4) several factors related to the subjects* sensitivity to text struc- 
ture (whether the idea unit was at the end of the sentence, the importance level and serial 
position of each idea unit, the passage type), and (5) the reading level of the subject. 
Multiple regression analyses applied to the data indicated skilled readers read at faster rates 
than less skilled readers. Word decoding and lexical access factors accounted for a signifi- 
cant portion of the reading time variance. The importance level of idea units in the text 
accounted for a significant portion of the recall score variance. Sensitivity to text structure 
was not a source of reading ability differences in reading times or recall for either text. 
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Yussen, Steven R.; Stright, Anne D.; Glysch, Randall L.; Bonk, Curtis E.; 
Lu, I-chung; & Al-Sabaty, Ibrahim. (1991, October). Learning and forgetting of 
narratives following good and poor text organization. Contemporary Educational 

Psychology, 16, 346-374. 

Reports findings from three experiments examining the effects on memory of good 
story versus poor story form. Subjects in all three experiments were college students and 
numbered 64, 60, and 48, respectively. In Experiment 1, half the subjects were randomly 
assigned to read stories that were standard or well ordered, while the other half read the 
same stories with the order of propositions scrambled and some wording changes. Within 
each story type, half of the subjects read the story once, and half read it three times. Two 
different stories were used, with half of the subjects randomly assigned to one and half to 
the other. Each subject attempted recall of the story three times. Data collected included 
number of words recalled, number of propositions recalled, and the order in which proposi- 
tions were recalled. The poorly ordered stories were more difficult to recall. In Experiment 
2, each of the two stories was given a partially scrambled order along with the scrambled 
and standard conditions. Four study and recall trials were given, and a 24 hour retention 
recall was administered. Results supported those of the first experiment. Partially scrambled 
stories were found to be as difficult to recall as the completely scrambled ones. Experiment 
3 added a one-week retention trial. In addition, one group was told to freely reorder what 
was read to make a sensible story. Findings corroborated those of the other experiments. 

Kirby, John R., & Pedwell, Denise. (1991). Students' approaches to summariza- 
tion. Educational Psychology, 77, 297-307. 

Examines the interactive effects of the approach (deep or surface) to learning adopt- 
ed by students and the task conditions (text present or text absent summarization) upon 
recall of text information. Subjects were 35 undergraduates enrolled in introductory psy- 
chology classes who were randomly assigned to either a text absent or a text present sum- 
marization. All subjects read two texts as though they were studying them for a class. One 
text was designed to be easy in structure and the other, difficult. After reading, subjects were 
asked to write a summary of no longer than one page. Those in the text present condition 
had access to the text while the others did not. Two to three days later students completed an 
approach to learning questionnaire to assess their deep and surface approaches to learning 
and wrote a written recall of the texts, prompted only by the text titles. The two types of 
summarization appeared to encourage different processes, and the processes differed with 
the texts. Deep processing was associated with greater recall in the text absent group. Best 
recalls were produced by surface learners in the text present condition and deep learners in 
the text absent condition. On the difficult text, best recalls were produced by subjects who 
had produced good summaries in the text absent condition. The researchers conclude that 
approaches to learning play a significant role in summarization. 

Langer, Philip; Keenan, Verne; & Nelson, Susan. (1991, July). Influence of 
feedback type on comprehension with two variants of a text. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 29, 348-350. 

Studies the effects of feedback on text comprehension when subjects reconstructed 
scrambled versions of qualitatively similar texts. One version of the text (route) was based 
on the sequential order of locations encountered when driving through a mythical town. A 
second version described the town in geographical terms. Feedback was provided in the 
form of tokens which could be used to determine appropriateness of sentence placement in 
one condition or timed access to a map of the town in the other condition. Recall of text was 
superior for the route version, particularly for map rather than token assistance. 
Discrimination between paraphrases and original sentences was not a function of either ver- 
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sion or feedback. Concordance between reconstructed passage sentence order and the origi- 
nal passage was not related to either recall or recognition. Results are contrasted with previ- 
ous studies and assumptions regarding the specificity of effects for text content and feed- 
back. 

Stern, Leonard D.; Dahlgren, Richard G.; & Gaffney, Linda L. (1991, 
November). Spacing judgments as an index of integration from context-induced 
relational processing: Implications for the free recall of ambiguous prose passages. 
Memory & Cognition, 19, 579-592. 

Performs two experiments investigating the effect of information integration on the 
recall of ambiguous prose passages. Undergraduates (n = 65 and 104) served as subjects for 
both experiments. In Experiment 1, subjects read one of two ambiguous passages in a title, 
no-title, or delayed-title condition. Sentences were presented one at a time on a video moni- 
tor, with each passage presented twice. Passages were rated for comprehensibility, and sub- 
jects in the no-title and delayed-title conditions were asked to write a brief description of the 
passage. All subjects received a sentence distance judgment (sdj) task in which they saw 
sentence pairs from the text and were to determine how many other sentences had inter- 
vened between the pair. On the sdj test, subjects performed better when they read passages 
headed by a title than in the other two conditions. In Experiment 2, subjects were randomly 
assigned to the same three conditions as in Experiment 1 plus an individual-sentence-title 
condition. Passages were presented only once. In addition to the tasks required in the first 
experiment, subjects were asked to free-recall the sentences. Findings from both experi- 
ments led to the conclusion that the integration in memory of information from the passages 
was improved when context information was provided at the time the passages were given. 
Results indicated also that integration affected free recall of an ambiguous passage. When 
degree of integration of the passage's propositions was controlled, free recall was no differ- 
ent for subjects who did or did not know the passage's title at reading time. Inducing sub- 
jects to comprehend the sentences individually, without relating them to one another, 
reduced free recall. 

Purnell, Kenneth N., & Solman, Robert T. (1991). The influence of technical 
illustrations on students* comprehension in geography. Reading Research 
Quarterly, 26, 277-299. 

Reports a series of five experiments designed to examine the effects of illustrations 
on the comprehension of technical material by Australian high school students. All subjects 
were enrolled in high school geography classes (grade levels 9-12). In Experiment 1, the 
same basic geographical text was read by three groups of 25 students each; additional, relat- 
ed content was presented (1) as an illustration, (2) as text, or (3) as both text and illustration. 
The assessment measure included 20 multiple-choice items, 10 testing comprehension of 
facts in the text and 10 testing comprehension of the content of the illustration. Findings 
revealed that the presence of related content in an illustration did not improve comprehen- 
sion of the basic content; however, the group that received the additional content as both 
text and illustration outperformed the other two groups on that content. These results were 
examined further in four experiments with various designs and a total of 204 students. In 
Experiments 2, 4, and 5, content presented in the form of both text and illustration resulted 
in higher comprehension than simple repetition of either the text or the illustration. In 
Experiments 2, 3, 4, and 5, content presented in an illustration only was comprehended bet- 
ter than the same content presented in text only. 
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Terry, William S., & Howe, Daniel C. (1988, January). Effects of incidental pic- 
torial and verbal adjuncts on text learning. Journal of General Psychology, 115, 

41-49. * 

Researches the effects on retention of supplementing prose material of famous psy- 
chologists with drawings and/or brief biographies of the same persons. Subjects were 102. 
undergraduates randomly assigned to one of four groups asked to read four texts under four 
adjunct conditions: (1) an accompanying illustration, (2) a biography, (3) both adjuncts, or 
(4) the text alone. A 12-item test of retention followed. In Experiment 1, students received 
one adjunct with each text, both adjuncts, or neither in a between-groups design. In 
Experiment 2, a single group of students received a within-subjects manipulation of the 
same adjunct conditions. Having all four texts accompanied by both adjuncts resulted in a 
lower score in the between-groups comparison. In the within-subjects condition, texts 
accompanied by an illustration were learned better, with these students performing best on 
text with both picture and biography. 

Joordens, Steve, & Merikle, Philip M. (1992, March). False recognition and 
perception without awareness. Memory & Cognition, 20, 151-159. 

Examines, in three experiments, whether the phenomenon of false recognition, or 
calling new test words "old,*' is biased by context words. In each experiment, 32 paid 
undergraduates served as subjects. For Experiment 1, participants were assigned to one of 
two groups, with one group receiving short exposure of the context words and the unaware 
instructions, while the other group received long exposures of the context words and the 
aware instruction. Ninety-six words were presented to subjects at the rate of one word per 
second, and they were told that their memory for the words would be tested. In the test 
phase, subjects were to indicate whether the word was old or ne,w. When context words 
were briefly exposed and subjects were not told of their presence, new words were called 
old more often if the context and test words were identical than if the context and test words 
were different. When the context words were presented at longer exposure duration and sub- 
jects were informed of their presence, the opposite pattern of results were found. The find- 
ings of Experiments 2 and 3 indicated that the exposure duration of the context words, and 
not the instructions, is the major factor determining which pattern of false recognition 
occurs. 

Imai, Satomi, & Richman, Charles L. (1991, September). Is the bizarreness effect 
a special case of sentence reorganization? Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 29, 
429-432. 

Compares the effects on memory of two types of bizarre sentences with that of com- 
mon sentences. Two experiments are reported. In Experiment 1, 48 subjects were assigned 
randomly to three groups: (1) six illogical and six atypical sentences, (2) six atypical and six 
common sentences, and (3) six illogical and six common sentences. Subjects viewed sen- 
tences on a computer screen and were asked to rate on a 5-point scale the clearness of the 
image in each sentence. Following a distraction task, subjects were asked to write the nouns 
that had appeared in uppercase in the sentences. Advantages for memorial effects of bizarre 
sentences over common ones were found with atypical and common sentences only. In 
Experiment 2, a longer stimulus presentation time was allowed the 34 undergraduate sub- 
jects. Free recall and sentence access performance was superior for the illogical sentences as 
opposed to the atypical and the common sentences. Vividness ratings for common atypical 
and illogical sentences were not affected by time. 

Carlson, Laura A.; Alejano, AnnJanette R.; & Carr, Thomas H. (1991, 
September). The level-of-focal-attention hypothesis in oral reading: Influence of 
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strategies on the context specificity of lexical repetition effects. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 17, 924-931. 

. Examines, in two experiments, the effects of instruction focusing readers' attention 
on level of processing while reading pairs of texts orally. Instructional conditions for both 
experiments were (1) lexical, in which instruction focused subjects' attention on word- 
by-word reading, and (2) text, in which instruction focused attention on reading for compre- 
hension. Subjects for Experiment 1, 32 undergraduates enrolled in introductory psychology 
classes, read four pairs of passages within their assigned condition. The first pair shared all 
the words, with both passages being coherent. The second pair shared all the words, with the 
first passage being scrambled and the second being coherent. The third pair shared only 
closed-class function words, not content words, with both passages being coherent. The 
fourth pair shared only function words, with the first passage being scrambled and the sec- 
ond being coherent. Reading times were determined by stopwatch, and readings were taped 
for later error analysis, anova results indicated that text level instruction resulted in 
improved reading time only when the first reading matched the second in coherence. Under 
lexical level instruction, improvement resulted from previous reading of the same coherent 
passage as well as from a scrambled version of that passage. Experiment 2, with 64 under- 
graduates as subjects, examined the effects of attentional instruction with second passages 
consisting only of scrambled texts, anova results indicated level of focal attention did not 
effect improvement with scrambled targets. Results provided evidence that the linguistic 
structure of the target passages is important in the improvement of attentional strategies' with 
repetition methodology. 

McKoon, Gail; Ratcuff, Roger; & Seifert, Colleen. (1989, December). 
Making the connection; Generalized knowledge structures in story understanding. 
Journal of Memory and Language, 28, 71 1-734. 

Conducts six experiments to investigate the connections in memory between two 
stories describing the same action* sequence — stories based on 40PS (memory organization 
packets) with overlapping information. Subjects for each experiment were members of an 
introductory psychology course. After they read a long list of stories, subjects were present- 
ed with a list of phrases for which they were required to make old/new recognition judg- 
ments. The experiments were designed to use the amount of priming in recognition as a 
dependent variable, so that the results would reflect associations established in memory at 
the time of reading the stories, rather than associations constructed at the time of the 
retrieval test. Results revealed that for MOP-related target phrases, responses were facilitated 
by phrases of the target's own story. But for MOP-unrelated target phrases, responses were 
facilitated only by phrases of the same story as the target. Secondary results ruled out possi- 
ble alternative interpretations of the main results. Specifically, MOP-related targets did not 
function as though they were synonymous, and so eliminated synonymy as an explanation 
of the results. Neither the results for MOP-related targets nor the results for MOP-unrelated 
targets depended on the targets* story having a specific phrase parallel to the priming phrase 
9 in the other story. When subjects were asked to discriminate which phrases belonged to 
which stories, they did so for MOP-unrelated targets, but not for MOP-related targets. 

Britton, Bruce K., & GulgCz, Sami. (1991, September). Using Kintsch's compu- 
tational model to improve instructional text: Effects of repairing inference calls on 
recall and cognitive structures. Journal of Educational Psychology, 83, 329-345. 

Reports two experiments designed to test a computational model for improving 
instructional text. Initially, the model was used to identify locations where inferences were 
called for in a 1000-word expository text taken from U.S. Air Power: Key to Deterrence. 
Then each location was repaired to produce a principled revision intended to make the learn- 
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er's task easier. In Experiment 1, with 170 undergraduate college students, free recall of the 
principled revision was increased over that cf the original version. In addition, more infer- 
ence questions were answered correctly and efficiency of learning was significantly higher 
for those reading the revision. Performance on a factual multiple-choice test and reading 
rates did not differ between text versions. Experiment 2 compared the shape of readers' 
mental representations against the shape of the intended mental representation provided by 
the author of the original text and the mental representations suggested by seven subject- 
matter experts. Subjects were 125 U.S. Air Force recruits in basic training. To assess the 
shape of the mental representations, the researchers identified 1 2 important terms about the 
text and constructed all possible pairs of them, 66 in all. Participants read one version of the 
text and rated each pair for relatedness on a 7-point scale. Results revealed that the author's 
and experts* cognitive structure shapes correlated above .5 with the shapes provided by the 
recruits who read the principled revision but only .1 with recruits who read the original ver- 
sion. The principled revision appeared to convey the author's intentions better than had the 
author's original text. 

Goolkasian, Paula; van Wallendael, Lori R.; & Terry, W. Scott. (1991, 
October). Recognition memory for easy and difficult text. Journal of General 
Psychology, 118, 375-393. 

Explores, in three studies, the ways readers store easy and difficult text in memory. 
Subjects in studies 1, 2 and 3 were lfl3 undergraduate psychology students, 22 faculty mem- 
bers, and 141 undergraduate psychology students, respectively. In all three studies, subjects 
were asked to read from easier and harder texts and to respond to a sentence recognition task 
using a 5-point confidence scale to indicate how sure they were of having read the exact 
sentence in given texts. Recognition task items for the three studies included sentences that 
were verbatim, paraphrases, or inferences from the material which had been read. 
Recognition tasks were administered in a 5 minute delay format and a 1 hour delay format 
for study 1, but only in a 5 minute delay format for studies 2 and 3. Results of unequal-n 
anovas performed on the data for the three studies were consistent. Recognition scores for 
item types varied as a function of stimulus difficulty, with easier passages yielding higher 
recognition rates for verbatim and surface memory items than harder passages. 

Wolman, Clara. (1991, Summer). Sensitivity to causal cohesion in stories by 
children with mild mental retardation, children with learning disabilities, and chil- 
dren without disabilities. Journal of Special Education, 25, 135-154. 

Compares children with mild disabilities and children without disabilities on their 
sensitivity to causal structure in stories. Subjects were fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
from six schools in Minnesota. The sample was composed of 16 children with mild retarda- 
tion, 29 ld children, and 37 children who were good readers. Children read two stories: one 
manipulated to obtain cohesion, and the other to obtain lack of cohesion according to a theo- 
ry describing the causal structure of stories and their internal representations as networks of 
interrelated statements. After reading each story, children were asked to rate the importance 
of three statements in each story they had read: one within an episode in the story, one 
before the episode, and one after it. Results of repeated measures anovas revealed children 
with mild disabilities recalled less than children without disabilities. The cohesive story was 
letter recalled than the noncohesive story by all groups. Statements occurring in the causal 
cnain were better recalled and rated important than statements not in the causal chain. Better 
recall was achieved for statements having more rather than fewer causal connections. 

Benson, Philippa Jane. (1991, Winter). Leading-edge research or lost cause? The 
search for interscriptual Stroop effects. Visible Language, 25, 4-17. 
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Reviews studies conducted during the past decade on cross-orthographic Stroop 
interference tests to describe how Stroop studies explore cognitive mechanisms involved in 
reading and the possibility that these mechanisms might be constrained by language orthog- 
raphy. Conceptual and methodological flaws in the research are suggested. Studies reviewed 
suggest that readers of different orthographies use different cognitive processes in reading. 

Nelson, Douglas L.; McEvoy, Cathy L.; & Schreiber, Thomas A. (1990, 
January). Encoding context and retrieval conditions as determinants of the effects 
of natural category size. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning* Memory, 
and Cognition, 16, 31-41. 

Uses four experiments to manipulate the number of associates activated by words 
studied in the presence of unrelated context words, meaningfully related context words, or 
in the absence of modifying context words. Subjects, ranging from 60 to 128 in number, 
were drawn from courses in introductory psychology. Memory was tested by either cued or 
free recall. Results showed that the number of directly activated associates either facilitated, 
had no effect, or disrupted recall for studied words. The direction and magnitude of the 
effects of number of activated associates was shown to be determined by the encoding/ 
retrieval context. 



IV-6 Visual perception 

Healy, Alice R, & Cunningham, Thomas F. (1992, March). A developmental 
evaluation of the role of word shape in word recognition. Memory & Cognition, 
20, 141-150. 

Investigates the role of word shape in word recognition in two experiments. 
Experiment 1 employed 48 fourth graders and 72 seventh graders, divided evenly into three 
reading-level groups based on scores on the drp. Each subject was given two versions of 
one of two passages, one in all uppercase letters and one in a standard version with test 
words in lowercase. The two passages differed only in that each contained a different set of 
40 test words that were misspelled. Words were misspelled by deleting one of four letters: s, 
c, k, or p. Two versions of a 41 -word spelling test were created also. Each of the misspelled 
test words in the corresponding passage was included both spelled correctly and misspelled 
with the critical letter deleted. Children within each ability group were randomly assigned to 
one of the two passages and one of the two sequences in which the two versions were to be 
read. Subjects were asked to circle the misspelled words and then to take a 9-item multiple- 
choice comprehension test. The spelling test was given within two weeks of the original test 
session. Proofreading errors decreased with age and with reading ability. Subjects missed 
more words with deletions of s or c than k or p in the lowercase passage but not in the 
uppercase passage. Experiment 2 was the same as the first experiment except that 40 college 
students were used as subjects. Results were essentially similar to those in Experiment 1 . It 
is argued that the findings point to the use of word shape as an important variable in recog- 
nizing familiar words. 

Borowsky, Ron, & Besner, Derek. (1991, March). Visual word recognition 
across orthographies: On the interaction between context and degradation. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 77, 272-276. 

Investigates the interaction between context and stimulus degradation in semantic 
priming with two different baselines. Subjects were 64 college undergraduates who were 
paid for participating. Critical stimuli consisted of 80 related word pairs, with the first word 
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always the prime and always in clearly visible lowercase letters. The second word was the 
target and was presented in lowercase letters that were degraded on half of the trials. Half of 
the subjects participated in an unrelated-word baseline condition; the other half participated 
in a baseline condition with 40 related word pairs and 40 asterisk word pairs. Words were 
presented via computer on a monitor; subjects were to determine whether the target was a 
word or a nonword. Reaction times (rts) and error frequencies were analyzed using anova 
procedures, rt data indicated that the condition in which the asterisk primes were used as 
baseline did not give the same pattern of overadditivity between context and degradation 
that was apparent when unrelated-word primes were used. Implications for models of word 
recognition are discussed. 

Baluch, Bahman, & Shahidi, Shahriar. (1991, June). Visual word recognition in 
beginning readers of Persian, Perceptual and Motor Skills, 72, 1327-1331. 

Asks how beginning readers of Persian visually recognize words. Sixty Persian 
words were selected from first and second grade texts. Half of the words were termed trans- 
parent or written with vowel letters, while the other half were opaque or written with no 
vowels specified. Words were presented in typed script one at a time to ten children of 
Persian origin, ages 7 to 11. Transparent words were read more accurately than opaque 
words. 

Bryden, M.P.; Mondor, T. Alexandre; Loken, Martin; Ingleton, Margaret 
A.; & Bergstrom, Kathy. (1990, September). Locus of information in words and 
the right visual field effect. Brain and Cognition, 14 y 44-58. 

Presents three experiments investigating the locus of information in words by delet- 
ing either the initial or ending one or two letters. Subjects in all experiments were under- 
graduate students and numbered 405 for the first and 16 for each of the other two. In the 
first experiment, four lists of English nouns were prepared such that within each list one- 
fourth of the words had the initial letter deleted, one-fourth had the initial two letters delet- 
ed, one-fourth had the terminal letter deleted, and one-fourth had the terminal two letters 
deleted. Words were four, five, and six letters in length. Within each word length group, fre- 
quency was crossed with imageability (high frequency/high imageability, high 
frequency/low imageability, low frequency/high imageability, and low frequency/low 
imageability). Subjects were to generate the word that best fit the blanks. Subjects more fre- 
quently identified words with terminal deletions than with initial deletions. Accuracy was 
better with one letter deletions than with two letter deletions and was greater for longer 
words than for shorter ones. High frequency words were generated more often than low fre- 
quency words. In general, it was found that words have more information in the initial let- 
ters. The two final experiments assessed the effect of locus of information on visual laterali- 
ty. The generally observed right visual field superiority was not found. It was concluded that 
the distribution of information is not usually a major confounding variable in laterality stud- 
ies employing horizontally presented words. 



IV-7 Reading and language abilities 

Hall, William S.; White, Thomas G.; & Guthrie, Larry. (1986). Skilled read- 
ing and language development: Some key issues. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), Reading 
comprehension: From research to practice (pp. 89-1 1 1). Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Identifies and reviews research in the nature of skilled reading at the word and sen- 
tence level and its relation to language development. Two major categories are reviewed: 
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word recognition and semantic processing. Under the latter category, research is cited under 
word knowledge, speed of processing, use of semantic information, and syntactic process- 
ing. Key issues in the areas are presented. 

Nystrand, Martin. (1990). Sharing words: The effects of readers on developing 
writers. Written Communication, 7, 3-24. 

Contrasts social constructionist and social interactionist approaches to the problems 
of discourse and reviews recent social interactionist studies concerning the effects of readers 
on writers' development. Investigations of word segmentation skills, peer conferencing, and 
instructional discourse are included. 

Abraham, Elyse. (1991). Why "because"? The management of given/new infor- 
mation as a constraint on the selection of causal alternatives. Text, 11, 323-339. 

Determines whether the use of "because 1 1 and "because of 1 are subject to con- 
straints imposed by either topical information management or given/new information man- 
agement, or whether their occurrence is possibly random. Examined were discourse materi- 
als representing three genres: biography, mystery fiction, and learned/scientific writing. 
Total occurrences of "because 1 1 and "because of 1 were tabulated for each source, with 86% 
of the 445 occurrences found to be "because 1 ' clauses. Learned/scientific writing showed 
the smallest disparity of the three genres in use between the two, with 66% "because 1 1 claus- 
es and 34% "because of 1 phrases. Data were then analyzed for evidence of two possible 
constraints: the management of topical information and the management of given/new infor- 
mation. The analysis revealed that the selection of "because 11 or "because of 1 is not con- 
strained by topic management; however, usage was constrained by given/new information 
management. 

Knudson, Ruth E. (1991, Spring). Effects of writing experience, grade, and read- 
ing level on children's narrative writing. Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, 24, 45-52. 

Investigates the effects of four kinds of writing treatments over time on children's 
narrative writing. The writing experiences included (1) writing in response to a description 
of a picture, (2) writing in response to a picture, (3) writing in response to a story starter, 
and (4) writing in response to an open-ended prompt (free writing). Two hundred twenty- 
one pupils from 14 classrooms, representing grades 3, 4, and 5 were randomly assigned to 
treatment groups within grades and provided with opportunities to write for 20 minutes 
daily for 14 days. Two writing samples were collected, one immediately after the study (day 
15) and one two weeks later (day 25). For both samples children wrote in response to a c om- 
mon writing prompt, different from any of the four involved in the study. Writing samples 
were scored holistically by two raters on a 6-point scale, resolving differences by discus- 
sion. Results of a repeated measures anova indicated main effects for grade level and read- 
ing level, with older students and above-average readers writing significantly better than 
younger students and below-average readers. There was also a significant main effect for 
time. Pupils improved with practice in a given writing experience to a certain point (i.e., 
from day 1 to day 7 and then did not significantly improve thereafter. Although all improved 
in writing during the course of the study, the results from the first writing sample (day 15) 
were no better than those of day 1, indicating that children do not write better on prompts 
that are different from those used in their practice. 

Stahle, Debra L. (1991, July/Septenber). Are there explicit anaphoric correlates 
between children's writing and reading? Reading Psychology, 12, 219-237. 
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Explores the relation between children's comprehension of cohesive ties in reading 
and their use of them in narrative writing. Subjects were 1 15 second, fourth, and sixth 
graders attending a self contained traditional schedule elementary school. Children were 
asked to produce two writing samples (cue free topic and one assigned topic narrative). 
They also were asked to complete one practice cloze passage and two test passages created 
from material that was unfamiliar to them. The first passage was written at one-half grade 
level below pupils' assigned grade level, and the other was at their grade level. Cloze read- 
ing scores were computed on the basis of exact deletion replacements, with homonym 
spellings being accepted as correct and. incomplete spellings scored as incorrect. Writing 
samples yielded scores for average sentence length, anaphoric density (average number of 
anaphora per sentence), as well as total writing (sum of anaphora used across all writing cat- 
egories.) Coefficients of correlation displayed the relation between reading and writing with 
regard to the frequency and use of cohesive ties. The longer children's writing samples tend- 
ed to be, the more observable was their use of explicit anaphora. Significant differences 
between all grade levels on various outcome measures supported the notion that the reading- 
writing connection is developmental. 

Vellutino, Frank R.; Scanlon, Donna M; Small, Sheila G.; & Tanzman, 
Melinda S. (1991). The linguistic bases of reading ability: Converting written to 
oral language. Text, //, 99-132. 

Compares the performance of suburban New York children judged to be severely 
impaired, moderately impaired, average, and good readers on a large battery of psychomet- 
ric and experimental tests administered at younger (grades 2 and 3) and older (grades 6 and 
7) levels. All subjects were evaluated for cognitive and linguistic abilities, world knowl- 
edge, and specific skills believed to be important prerequisites for successful acquisition of 
reading skills. Stepwise regression analyses were undertaken to evaluate determinants of 
performance on tests of reading comprehension, listening comprehension, word identifica- 
tion, and pseudoword identification. Subject groups with different levels of achievement in 
oral reading were also compared on all measures. Results suggest that reading and listening 
comprehension recruit essentially the same cognitive and linguistic abilities and knowledge 
source. However, reading comprehension in children with limited skill in oral reading was 
found to depend primarily on facility in word identification, while comprehension in more 
advanced readers was found to depend primarily on higher level cognitive and oral language 
abilities. The data also suggest that facility in both word identification and text comprehen- 
sion are determined by many of the same basic oral language abilities, but given processes 
are weighted differently in each enterprise. For example, facility in word identification 
appears to depend more on phonologically based skills than on semantically based skills, 
while facility in text comprehension appears to depend more on semantically based skills 
than on phonologically based skills. 

Hicks, Deborah. (1990, March). Narrative skills and genre knowledge: Ways of 
telling in the primary school grades. Applied Psycholinguistics, //, 83-104. 

Investigates the abilities of primary school children to draw on their repertoire of 
narrative skills in the service of language tasks. The sample included 20 kindergartners, 20 
first graders, and 18 second graders who attended a private school. Children within each 
grade level were individually shown a silent film and then asked to perform three narrative 
tasks: (1) produce an on-line narration of a 3-minute segment from the film, (2) recount the 
film's events as a news report, and (3) recount the film's events as an embellished story. The 
narrative texts produced for each task were subjected to analyses of linguistic markers of 
genre differences. These included the length of texts, temporal and causal connections 
between narrative clauses, and evaluative and highlighting markers. The findings revealed 
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only subtle distinctions between the narrative texts produced for the three genre tasks. 
Children across grade levels tended to produce sequential lists of events for the three narra- 
tive tasks. Differences found in children's texts within grade levels were primarily due to 
differential patterns of response to the sequential presentation of tasks. 

Uchida, Nobuko. (1989, April). The development of literacy. The Science of 
Reading, 55, 10-24. 

Investigates whether oral composition skills help the development of reading and 
writing skills and whether the acquisition of written composition skills affects the quality of 
oral composition. Included were 64 kindergartners in Japan, divided into two groups 
matched for sex, msc-R scores, and the Reading Ability Test. One group was administered 
the reading and composition tests in May; the other, in February. Pupils in the February 
group were further divided into two groups matched on the same variables, and tested in 
June and in September in the first year of elementary school. Measures administered includ- 
ed an oral reading and copying of a poem, an oral written composition of a story with two 
order conditions (from oral to written composition, and from written to oral composition), 
and an expository composition (putting the events in three pictures in sequence). Findings 
suggested that written compositions were influenced by pupils 1 writing abilities independent 
of the two order conditions. As pupils acquired the ability to script Hirgana characters with- 
out external verbal aids, they developed independent written composition skills. Interviews 
with children indicated that they gradually became aware of the functional value of literacy. 
A parent survey found that parents thought it better to leave literacy education to their 
child's spontaneity during the kindergarten years. 

Spoelders, Marc, & van Damme, Lut. (1989). Psychoeducational language 
awareness assessment and early reading. In Elisabetta Zuanelli Sonino, (Ed.), 
Literacy in school and society; Multidisciplinary perspectives (pp. 135-145). New 
York: Plenum Press. 

Studies the relation between metalinguistic awareness and success in learning to read 
in a sample of Dutch kindergartners. Three reading achievement scores and the score on a 
self-developed metalinguistic awareness scale were collected on 100 children. Reading 
achievement scores included school marks for reading and Likert-type scale score, both 
given by the classroom teacher, and a score from a standardized achievement test. 
Correlation coefficients ranged from .51 to .60 between reading scores and total language 
awareness score. A shortened and revised version of the language awareness test is 
described. The new form is being used in a longitudinal study in progress. 

Brown, David L., & Briggs, L.D. (1991, December). Becoming literate: The 
acquisition of story discourse. Reading Horizons, 32, 139-153. 

Compares 20 kindergartners* ability to include specific story elements in their oral, 
dictated, and written stories. Children ranged in ages from 5.1 to 6.0; all were enrolled in a 
university laboratory school. Over a 5-week period, the children were asked individually to 
tell a story, dictate a story, and write and reread a story. Transcriptions were analyzed to 
identify the use of six elements: (I) classic story versions; (2) connected events; (3) fantasy 
experiences; (4) goal-directed experiences; (5) personal experiences; and (6) social interac- 
tions. Chi-square analyses were used to determine differences between story elements by 
story mode, between percentages of story elements by modes, between three-mode aver- 
ages, and between six-element averages. Dictated stories had the largest average percentage 
of the six story elements (61%), followed by written (50%) and oral (45%) stories. Of the 
six elements, "connected events 41 occurred most often in the children's stories, with a three- 
mode average of 73%. Written stories demonstrated the largest percentages for "goal direct- 
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ed experiences' ' and "connected events." Across story modes, t4 the personal experiences" 
element was produced significantly more often in the dictated mode. Within a single ele- 
ment and across story modes, the "classical version" story element was produced signifi- 
cantly more often in the dictated mode. In addition, older children (ages 5.7 and above) 
composed stories that were longer and more complex, increased in use of "fantasy experi- 
ences,' ' and produced stories that contained plots and characters ranging from simple to 
complex. 

Harrington, Michael, & Sawyer, Mark. (1992, March). L2 working memory 
capacity and L2 reading skills. Studies in Second Language Acquisition, 14> 25-38. 

Tests the extent to which differences in second language (L2) reading skill can be 
related to differences in L2 working memory capacity. Japanese students enrolled in an 
Intensive English Program were given a battery of memory tests consisting of simple ran- 
dom digit spans, random words spans, and the Daneman and Carpenter reading span test in 
both English and Japanese. The L2 memory span scores were correlated with measures of 
L2 reading skill for individual subjects. All subjects had a minimum 503 score on the toefl, 
and, of the 34 subjects, 33 were male. Subjects were tested in a language lab in groups of 10 
to 12. Digit and word span tests were presented auditorially, while subjects read the reading 
span test from index cards. Means for first language (LI) Japanese digit and LI Japanese 
word spans were significantly higher than L2 scores. There were no significant differences 
between LI and L2 English reading span measures. L2 English digit span and word span 
measures did not correlate significantly with toefl scores or with cloze scores. L2 English 
reading span measure showed a significant coefficient with L2 reading span and toefl 
Grammar and toefl Reading. L2 English digit span and word span coefficients of correla- 
tion with toefl were significantly lower than the coefficient between L2 reading span and 
toefl Reading. Performance on the L2 simple span measures appeared to have little relation 
to L2 reading skills. Disparity between simple span and reading span measures may reflect 
differences between listening and reading comprehension skills across the two languages. 

Carrell, Patricia L., & Connor, Ulla. (1991, Autumn). Reading and writing 
descriptive and persuasive texts. Modern Language Journal 75 , 314-324. 

Examines reading-writing relations of intermediate level second language learners in 
both persuasive and descriptive texts. Participants were 23 undergraduate and 10 graduate 
students enrolled in an English as a Second Language Program (esl). Materials included a 
descriptive and a persuasive passage revised to make them comparable in length, lexical dif- 
ficulty, and sentence complexity (T-units). Eight multiple-choice questions followed each 
passage; written recalls were collected also. In addition, two writing tasks were developed, 
one designed to elicit a persuasive essay and the other, a descriptive one. Writing tasks were 
administered prior to the reading tasks. Reading recall protocols were scored for idea units. 
Compositions were scored first on the twe holistic 6-point scale, and then an analysis was 
done for (1) quality of description in the descriptive essays and.(2) for strength of the argu- 
ment in the persuasive essays. Analysis of results indicated that reading in either genre as 
determined by free recalls is related to writing in the genre as measured by holistic scales (r 
= .45 with descriptive reading and .48 with persuasive reading). In the persuasive genre 
only, multiple choice question scores were correlated significantly with holistic writing; no 
other measures comparing the two groups reached significance. It is noted that most previ- 
ous research in this area has used only a single measure of reading and a single measure of 
writing. The findings of this study suggest that when multiple and different measures of the 
two skills are used, the relations between the two areas may vary. In addition, the results 
indicated complex interactions of genre and language proficiency, particularly in reading. 
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Scarborough, Holus S. (1990, December). Very early language deficits in 
dyslexic children. Child Development, 61 , 1728-1743. 

Studies language development in children later diagnosed as dyslexic. Subjects 
included three groups of 30-month-old children. Twenty children were from dyslexic fami- 
lies and subsequently became disabled readers; 12 children were from dyslexic families and 
became normal readers; and 20 other normal children resembled the dyslexic group closely 
in iq, ses, and gender. The Reading Cluster of the wjpb and the wisc-r were administered to 
66 subjects at the end of second grade. An additional 12 subjects were evaluated using 
scores on standardized reading tests and scholastic aptitude. Of 34 children in the original 
sample who came from dyslexic families, 65% developed reading problems; all but two of 
the other 44 children became normal readers. At age 30 months, children who later devel- 
oped reading disabilities were deficient in the length, syntactic complexity, and pronuncia- 
tion accuracy of their verbal language, but not in lexical or speech discrimination skills. By 
age 3, these children had started to demonstrate deficits in receptive vocabulary and object 
naming abilities. At age 5, they showed weaknesses in object-naming, phonemic awareness, 
and letter-sound knowledge. Language deficits of dyslexics were unrelated to maternal read- 
ing ability and were not observed in children from dyslexic families who became normal 
readers. 

Snyder, Lynn S., & Downey, Doris M. (1991, February). The language-reading 
relationship in normal and reading-disabled children. Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Research, 34, 129-140. 

Compares the word retrieval, phonological awareness, sentence completion, and nar- 
rative discourse processing skills of 93 rd and 93 normally achieving (na) subjects from 8 
to 14 years of age. The subjects were matched for age, sex, and neighborhood. Standardized 
tests included the wisc-r, subtests from the piat, the Reading subtest from the mat, and the 
Producing Names on Confrontation subtest from the Clinical Evaluation of Language 
Function. In addition, subjects were administered three experimental measures of oral lan- 
guage, including a measure of phonological awareness or "pig latin' ' task, a sentence com- 
pletion task, and a narrative discourse processing task. Results of application of mancova 
with intelligence covaried revealed statistically significant main effects for age and group. 
Results of univariate analyses revealed significant differences between the rd and na groups 
for single word decoding, as well as for silent reading comprehension. The iq scores of the 
rd group fell within the normal range, but were significantly lower than the iq scores of na 
children. Stepwise multiple regression revealed that the variance in the younger rd chil- 
dren's reading comprehension scores was best accounted for by their performance on the 
sentence completion and word retrieval measures; the inferencing skills of the older rd chil- 
dren best accounted for the variance in their reading comprehension. By contrast, the 
younger na children's reading comprehension scores were best accounted for by their sen- 
tence completion, the proportion of the stories they retold, and word retrieval scores. The 
proportion of stories retold and the phonological awareness score of the older na children 
best accounted for the variance in their reading scores. Findings suggest that the' oral lan- 
guage skills of normally achieving and reading disabled children may relate differently to 
their reading comprehension at different age levels. 

Sawyer, Diane J. (1992, February). Language abilities, reading acquisition, and 
developmental dyslexia: A discussion of hypothetical and observed relationships. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 82-95. 

Discusses a longitudinal study of reading acquisition that explored dependency rela- 
tions between language abilities and reading abilities measured over the span ot the study. 
Subjects were children in two consecutive cohorts (n=l29 and 171 respectively on school 
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entrance) who were followed from the beginning of kindergarten to the end of third grade. 
Data gathered included all readiness, intelligence, and achievement tests routinely adminis- 
tered witlin the school system between the beginning of kindergarten and the end of Grade 
3, as well as tests of ability to segment units of language administered at the beginning and 
end of kindergarten and first grade. Path analysis procedures applied to the data supported a 
model rooted in the notion ±at language processing abilities necessary for reading acquisi- 
tion are not separate but build on one another in predictable fashion. Various dependency 
relations noted in the path analysis study are discussed in terms of a three-phase model of 
reading acquisition as well as insights they provide into the problems of developmental 
dyslexia. 

Laughton, Joan, & Morris, Nancy T. (1989, Summer). Story grammar knowl- 
edge of learning disabled students. Learning Disabilities Research, 4 y 87-95. 

Explores whether ld and non-LD (nld) pupils differ in their inclusion of basic story 
grammar components in written narratives. All participants (n=192) were enrolled in two 
public school systems serving a rural and small city area in Louisiana. Included were 96 ld 
pupils in grades 3 to 6 (24 at each grade level). They ail received resource room services and 
attended regular classes. They were identified by teachers as being capable of writing at the 
sentence level. The 96 nld subjects, in grades 3 to 6, were functioning within the average 
range in academic achievement. All subjects wrote one story for analysis after viewing a 
filmstrip. Stories were analyzed by two independent raters and interrater reliabilities were 
established (96% agreement for nld stories, 95% for ld samples). Dependent variables were 
indicators of success or failure in use of the story grammar categories in the written narra- 
tives, manova was conducted to determine whether group differences across grade levels 
were indicated. Results revealed significant differences at Grades 3, 4, and 5, with the ld 
group demonstrating poorer performance. No significant differences were found at grade 6. 

John, Kirk R., & Rattan, Gurmal. (1991, Winter). A comparison of short-term 
memory tests as predictors of reading achievement for learning-disabled and edu- 
cable mentally retarded students. Journal of School Psychology, 29, 309-318. 

Compares nine measures of short term memory (stm) on their ability to predict read- 
ing achievement of ld and emr pupils. Subjects were 48 ld and 34 emr children ages 6 to 
12 years, stm tests administered to the subjects included Bead Memory, Memory for 
Sentences, and Memory for Objects from the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (fourth edi- 
tion); Word Sequences, Object Sequences, and Letter Sequences from the Detroit Test of 
Learning Aptitude-2; Hand Movements and Word Order from the Kaufman Assessment 
Battery for Children (k-abc); and Digit Span from the wisc-R. Reading was assessed with 
the Reading/Understanding subtest of the k-abc. Stepwise regression analyses showed that 
not all stm tasks were significant predictors of reading achievement. The sentence memory 
task was the best predictor of reading achievement for ld students. The Letter Sequences 
task was the best predictor of reading achievement for the emr students. Factor Analysis 
showed that a language factor (auditory/verbal) and a nonverbal factor (visual/spatial) were 
crucial to performance on the stm measures. 

Adams, Catherine. (1990, August). Syntactic comprehension in children with 
expressive language impairment. British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
25, 149-171. 

Investigates the relation between expressive language impairment (EL!) and compre- 
hension skills of young children. Twenty-one children ages 4 to 6 were diagnosed as either 
exhibiting persistent ELr (including syntactic development) or developmental dyspraxic (dd), 
or as normal (control group). Children were assessed on a set of test sentences designed to 
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tap syntactic comprehension, anova indicated that, for total scores, the experimental groups 
(eu and dd) combined performed significantly worse than controls on the syntactic compre- 
hension test, eu subjects performed significantly worse than controls; however, dd students 
did not perform significantly differently from controls, eli language-disordered children had 
significantly poorer comprehension than control subjects on sentences with embedded 
phrases, embedded clauses, and passives. Double object and simple reversible sentences did 
not discriminate the two groups. Results indicated that children with apparently isolated 
defects of expressive syntax do, in fact, have subtle deficits of comprehension in compari- 
son with age-matched controls. The deficit can be detected in a syntactic decoding task. 
Comprehension strategies used by the eli group are examined. 



IV-8 Vocabulary and word identification 

Bontrager, Terry. (1991, April/June), The development of word frequency lists 
prior to the 1944 Thorndike-Lorge list. Reading Psychology, 12, 91-116. 

Examines word frequency studies that preceded the 1944 Lorge-Thorndike count. In 
the first part of the article, the development of the word counts preceding the Thomdike- 
Lorge work is discussed, followed by a description of the research, some of the problems, 
and some of the findings. The final section examines the reasons for the interest in word fre- 
quency lists in the early part of this century. Word count studies showed the highly repeti- 
tious nature cf language. In one 1923 study, 69 words accounted for over 50% of the 
100,000 tokens, while 732 words accounted for more than 75% of the total. Oral language 
usage studies revealed that oral language was even more repetitious than written language. 
Educational researchers were interested particularly in finding how many words were being 
taught and how many should be taught in spelling, reading, and writing classes. 

Nagy, William; Anderson, Richard C, Schommer, Marlene; Scott, Judith 
Ann; & Stallman, Anne C. (1989, Summer). Morphological families in the inter- 
nal lexicon. Reading Research Quarterly. 24, 262-282. 

Explores whether the speed with which a word is recognized depends on the fre- 
quency of related words and which types of related words have such an influence. Subjects, 
95 undergraduates, were asked to distinguish stem words from nonwords in a lexical deci- 
sion task. The stem words were matched for length and individual frequency, but differed 
substantially in the frequency of their inflectional, derivational, or nonmorphological rela- 
tives. The complete stimulus set consisted of the 168 target words, 168 nonwords, and 24 
practice items. Nonwords conformed to the constraints of English spelling. The dependent 
variables included the proportion of errors and the reaction time for a correct response on 
the lexical decision task. Results confirmed that the frequency of inflectionally and deriva- 
tionally related words significantly affected speed and accuracy of recognition of stems. 
However, these effects were conditioned by the likely age of acquisition for each word and 
by the part of speech. Extensive analyses showed thai simple letter overlap did not have a 
significant effect on word recognition. The results supported the concept of morphologically 
based word families. 

Krashen, Stephen. (1989, Winter). We acquire vocabulary and spelling by read- 
ing: Additional evidence for the Input Hypothesis. Modern Language Journal, 73, 
440-464. 

Reviews studies of the acquisition of vocabulary and spelling ability and suggests 
that the research supports the Input Hypothesis proposed for language acquisition in general. 
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Accordingly, it was suggested that competence in spelling and vocabulary is most efficient- 
ly attained by comprehensive input in the form of reading. This view was contrasted with 
the theories and research related to two competing hypotheses: the Skill-Building 
Hypothesis and the Output Hypothesis. Instructional implications of the Input Hypothesis 
also were detailed. 

McDaniel, Mark A., & Pressley, Michael. (1989, June). Keyword and context 
instruction of new vocabulary meanings: Effects on text comprehension and mem- 
ory. Journal of Educational Psychology, 67, 204-213. 

Assesses the effects of teaching new vocabulary meanings by one of three methods 
(keyword, semantic context, or no strategy control) on text comprehension and memory. 
Two experiments were conducted and included students enrolled in introductory psychology 
courses at two universities (n=75 and 72, respectively). Subjects were randomly assigned to 
learning conditions in approximately equal numbers. For Experiment 1, meanings of new 
vocabulary (45 Old English words) were taught by one of the three methods, and ease of 
comprehending passages containing the new terms was determined by reading time and per- 
formance on a true-false comprehension test. Comprehension was assessed for two kinds of 
texts: embellished text, which provided contextual clues of targeted vocabulary items, and 
unembellished text, from which contextual clues were removed. Experiment 2 applied the 
same training conditions, but posttesting was modified. Subjects were required to free recall 
the story that was read for comprehension and then complete a cued recall test that was 
focused on portions of the story with new vocabulary. Statistical analyses of results revealed 
that reading times did not differ as a function of the method of instruction, nor did one 
acquisition condition consistently elicit better performance than the others across text com- 
prehension/memory measures. The one significant difference in comprehension favored the 
keyword method. The usuai superiority of the keyword method for recall of definitions was 
replicated. A subsidiary finding was that test text embellishments increased comprehension, 
a result suggesting that certain kinds of contextual support can enhance comprehension of 
new vocabulary. 

Baluch, Bahman, & Besner, Derek. (1991, July). Visual word recognition: 
Evidence for strategic control of lexical and nonlexical routines in oral reading. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 17, 644- 
652. 

Uses Persian script to assess the influences of semantic relatedness and word fre- 
quency on speeded naming of phonologically transparent words (words in which vowels are 
specified) and phonologically opaque words (words in which vowels are not specified) 
when such words are presented in related or unrelated contexts. Subjects for Experiment 1 
were 34 students and professors at the University of Waterloo. Transparent and opaque tar- 
get words ranging in frequency, as well as transparent nonwords, were each paired with a 
related or unrelated stimulus word. Computerized presentation of each stimulus was fol- 
lowed by presentation of its target and speeded naming of the target was recorded. Mean 
reaction times for correct responses and error rates for each subject were computed. A 2- 
way anova with stimulus type (opaque or transparent) and context (related or unrelated) as 
factors revealed that opaque words, but not transparent words, are sensitive to both word 
frequency or semantic relatedness manipulations. These results suggested that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, consistent sound spelling correspondences in script can have significant effects 
on word recognition speed during oral reading. Follow-up experiments with subject sam- 
ples, materials, and procedures similar to those used in Experiment I revealed that semantic 
relatedness and word frequency affect recognition speed of phonologically transparent and 
opaque words when nonwords are removed from experimental and practice lists. 
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Transparent words yield a word frequency effect when nonwords are absent from the con- 
text; but the effc ct of word frequency disappears when nonwords become part of the stimu- 
lus set. The results of various experiments are used to support a "flexible multiple route" 
model of word recognition. 

Shapiro, Lewis P., & Jensen, Lise R. (1986, July). Processing open and closed 
class-headed nonwords: Left hemisphere support for separate vocabularies. Brain 
and Language, 28, 318-327. 

Investigates whether presentation of the right visual field (rvf) involving the word 
recognition process results in distinctions between open and closed class words and non- 
words. Subjects were 16 adults. Stimuli consisted of 48 words and 48 nonwords, with the 
latter set made up of equal members of initial closed class portions, open class portions, and 
complete nonwords. Stimuli were presented on a CRT, and subjects were to indicate by 
pressing a key whether a stimulus was a word or a nonword. For rvf presentations, reac- 
tions times for open class nonwords were significantly slower than those for the closed class 
and complete nonwords. For lvf presentations, reaction times for open nonwords were not 
significantly different from those for closed nonwords and complete nonwords. No signifi- 
cant differences were found for reaction times between closed and complete nonwords with 
either field of presentation. 

Treiman, Rebecca; Goswami, Usha; & Bruck, Maggie. (1990, November). Not 
all nonwords are alike: Implications for reading development and theory. Memory 
and Cognition, 18, 559-567. 

Examines, in three experiments, children's and adults* pronunciation of consonant- 
vowel-consonant (cvc) nonwords. Subjects for the three experiments were 29 first graders 
from a United States public school, 15 good and 15 poor reading third graders from a 
Canadian public school, and 15 English speaking adults from McGill University. Subjects in 
each experiment were asked to read two types of nonwords — those containing common vc 
units and those containing less common vc units, anova, correlation, and multiple regres- 
sion techniques indicated all groups performed better on nonwords containing common vc 
units than on nonwords containing less common vc units. All readers appeared to use vc 
units in the pronunciation of words. There was no evidence that cv units were not used. 

Whitlow, J.W., Jr., (1990, September). Differential sensitivity of perceptual iden- 
tification for words and pseudowords to test expectations: Implications for the 
locus of word frequency effects. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning, 
Memory, and Cognition, 16, 837-851. 

Reports four experiments that examined how subjects' expectations about the kind 
of memory test they will receive influence repetition effects in perceptual identification. 
Subjects were undergraduate students numbering 30, 24, 10, and 14, respectively, in the four 
experiments. Subjects studied words or pseudowords presented from one to six times in a 
list, then were asked to perform perceptual identification tests of studied and nonstudied 
items. Better identification of studied than of nonstudied items resulted for words and non- 
words, but for words the function relating enhancement to the amount of prior exposure or 
repetition depended on whether subjects expected a recall test later. Findings are interpreted 
as supporting dual-process accounts of word identification that assume a flexible use of 
either lexical code activation or episodic trace retrieval. 

Lovett, Mai ? reen W.; Warren-Chaplin, Patricia, M.; Ransby, Marilyn J.; & 
Borden, Susan L. (1990, December). Training the word recognition skills of read- 
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ing disabled children: Treatment and transfer effects. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 82, 769-780. 

Assesses the learning and transfer effects of two word recognition and spelling pro- 
grams and a problem solving and study skills program used with children with reading dis- 
abilities. Subjects were 54 children who had been referred to the Reading Disabilities 
Research Program in Toronto. Selected children received average scores on both the verbal 
and nonverbal portions of the wisc-r and scored below the 25th percentile on four out of 
five different tests administered in a screening battery. One training program taught 
unknown and regular exception words by a whole word method alone; the other taught regu- 
lar words by a whole word method, and exception words by a letter sound/blending method. 
A problem solving and skills program was taught to children in the control group. Each pro- 
gram was administered in 35 sessions, with instruction and practice for each treatment being 
equated for time. Pre- and posttests of treatment and transfer effects included measures of 
word recognition accuracy, word recognition latencies for correct responses, and spelling 
accuracy, anova results showed both word recognition groups similarly affected in making 
significant gains in word recognition accuracy, speed, and spelling. The whole word group 
excelled over the letter sound/blending group on some transfer measures. Significant trans- 
fer was noted on noninstructed spelling content, but not on uninstructed reading vocabulary. 

Spaai, Gerard W.G.; Ellerman, Henk H.; & Reitsma, Pieter. (1991, 
March/April). Effects of segmented and whole-word sound feedback on learning to 
read single words. Journal of Educational Research, 84 , 204-213. 

Conducts two experiments to examine two alternatives (whole word vs. segmented 
feedback) to assisting beginning readers with word reading errors. In the whole word condi- 
tion, the complete word was provided when a reading error was made or when the pupils did 
not read the word within the established time limit. In the segmented feedback condition, the 
correct word sounds were produced phoneme-by-phoneme when a reading error or an omis- 
sion occurred. All words were selected from a current, first grade reading program and were 
presented in isolation on a computer screen. The computer was also used to provide the cor- 
rective sound feedback. Learning effects, as measured by differences in reading times and 
the number of errors made in the pretest and posttest, were compared with a control condi- 
tion in which children received no feedback. The two experiments differed in terms of sub- 
jects (first graders with nine months vs. four months of reading experience) and the rate of 
presenting phonemes (segmented feedback condition). In total, 126 first grade children (60 
for Experiment 1 and 66 for Experiment 2) were selected from normal, Dutch primary 
schools and tested individually. The results of both experiments showed a consistent, signif- 
icant learning effect for the whole-word conditions with regard to reading accuracy. More 
words were learned in the whole- word condition. In the first experiment, it was determined 
that more was learned in the segmented feedback than in the control condition. 

Byrne, Brian, & Carroll, Marie. (1989, May). Learning artificial orthographies: 
Further evidence of a nonanalytic acquisition procedure. Memory Sc. Cognition, 17, 
311-317. 

Explores evidence of a nonanalytic acquisition procedure resulting from three exper- 
iments conducted with volunteer university students. In Experiment 1 subjects were present- 
ed with a set of complex symbols standing for phonemes. This artificial orthography was 
acquired in nonanalytic fashion, and there was no demonstrable savings in learning a consis- 
tent orthography over an inconsistent orthography. In Experiment 2 some subjects were 
instructed to find the rule embodied in the orthography. None did, and acquisition rates were 
no different from those of uninstructed subjects. Experiment 3 offered subjects extended 
exposure to the orthography (4 hours) under systematic and arbitrary mappings, but found 
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no evidence of enhanced or speedier performance. Results of this series of experiments were 
considered indicative of nonanalytic acquisition. 

Till, Robert E.; Mross, Ernest F.; & Kintsch, Walter. (1988, July). Time 
course of priming for associate and inference words in a discourse context. 
Memory and Cognition, 16, 283-298. 

Sets up a series of three experiments designed to explore the time course of word 
identification and meaning elaboration in discourse. Subjects numbered 48, 102, and 35 
undergraduates, respectively, in the three experiments. In Experiment 1, participants read 
brief texts presented one word at a time. Each text contained a homograph in which the 
meaning was unambiguously specified by the context. Text presentation was interrupted 
immediately after the homograph with a lexical decision trial. Five kinds of target items 
were presented: (1) nonwor<J targets, (2) contextually appropriate associates of the prime, 
(3) contextually inappropriate associates, (4) appropriate inference words (high-probability 
inferences from the text), and (5) inference control words (appropriate inferences for other 
texts). Stimulus onset asynchrony (soa) between the onset of the prime and the onset of the 
target was 333 msec (short) or 1,000 msec (long). Subjects were randomly assigned to one 
of the two soa conditions and were asked to read the stories and be prepared to answer 
questions about them, as well as to perform a lexical decision task. Experiment 2 was the 
same in design and materials as the first experiment, but there were six prime- target soa 
conditions. Additionally, paragraph order was treated as a design variable, with half of the 
subjects seeing the paragraphs in forward order and half in reverse order. Experiment 3 was 
similar to the others except that there were only two prime-target soa conditions (200 and 
300 msec), and only one paragraph order was given. Materials were also altered so that for 
every point at which an inference target word appeared, an unused associate word was sub- 
stituted. For associates of the prime word, lexical decisions that related to either the appro- 
priate or the inappropriate sense of the ambiguous word were generally facilitated at short 
prime-target so as. At longer soas, responses were faster to appropriate than to inappropriate 
associates. For the thematic inferences, there was no difference between appropriate infer- 
ences and inappropriate control words at short so as. At long so as inference words were 
facilitated. Results are interpreted as providing support for the activation-selection-elabora- 
tion model of word identification and meaning construction in discourse context. 

Monsell, S.; Doyle, M.C.; & Haggard, P.N. (1989, March). Effects of frequency 
on visual word recognition tasks: Where are they? Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: General, 118, 43-71. 

Reports a series of four experiments comparing the effect of frequency of lexical 
decision time (ldt) with that on reaction time (rt) in four other tasks for the same words 
and subjects. Participants in the first two experiments were 24 adults who were paid; partici- 
pants in Experiments 3 and 4 were 24 students at Cambridge University. Subjects were pre- 
sented, on a monitor, with eight blocks of lexical decision trials and five blocks of catego- 
rization trials. Words included 72 nouns denoting persons and 72 nouns denoting inanimate 
things; nonwords were 72 orthographic and phonological legal items, matched in number of 
letters and syllables to the words. The findings yielded an effect on semantic categorization 
rt (person vs. thing) similar in size and form to the effect on ldt. Experiment 2 showed a 
substantial effect for syntactic categorization (noun vs. adjective), although weaker than the 
effect on ldt. The findings of Experiment 3 revealed that the effect on naming rt for stress- 
final disyllabic words was identical to that on ldt, while the effect for stress-initial words 
was weaker. No effect of frequency on delayed naming rt was found in Experiment 4. The 
data are interpreted as supporting the assumption that lexical identification is a major locus 
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of frequency effects, but that effects at that locus may be masked or diluted by other 
processes. 

Lupker, Stephen J., & Williams, Bonnie A. (1989, November). Rhyme priming 
of pictures and words: A lexical activation account. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 75, 1033-1046. 

Seeks support for the spreading activation process within lexical memory by con- 
ducting a series of four experiments involving the manipulations of prime and target type 
(word or picture) and prime and target task (naming or categorization). Each study involved 
university students who were native English speakers. Results revealed that named primes 
facilitated processing in all target tasks involving lexical access (word and picture naming 
and word categorization), independent of prime type. Categorized primes showed a Prime 
Type X Relatedness interaction with word primes which activate lexical memory, producing 
much more facilitation than picture primes. Increased depth of processing of a word prime 
decreased the size of the priming effects. In general, support for the lexical activation expla- 
nation was identified. 

Masterson, Jacqueline; Laxon, Veronica; & Stuart, Morag. (1992, 
February). Beginning reading with phonology. British Journal of Psychology, 83, 
1-12. 

Analyzes the processes used for reading aloud and for printed-word comprehension 
by children in their second year of reading instruction. Subjects were 44 children from the 
second year infants' classes of two suburban schools north of London. Their ra, derived 
from the British Ability Single- Word Reading Test, ranged from 5.0 to 9.0. The instruction- 
al program involved the reading of real storybooks with a great deal of adult accompani- 
ment; there was little emphasis on formal phenics instruction. Participants were presented 
with two tasks. Task 1 involved reading aloud 39 pairs of regular and irregular words; Task 
2, consisting of 38 regularly spelled homophones, involved stating a definition or using the 
word in a sentence before reading it aloud. Words were categorized by frequency (low, 
medium, high) using Carroll, Davies, & Richman norms. Responses were recorded and tran- 
scribed for analysis. A 2-way anova with repeated measures on both factors (word type and 
word frequency) revealed that children were able to read aloud correctly more regular than 
irregular words. Analysis of the significant interaction between word frequency and regular- 
ity found in Task 1 revealed that the use of assembled phonology was reserved for unfamil- 
iar words. There was a strong relation between reading ability and proficiency in the use ct 
assembled phonology, as shown by the proportion of the children's reading errors that 
occurred with irregular words. 

Goswami, Usha, & Mead, Felicity. (1992). Onset and rime awareness and analo- 
gies in reading. Reading Research Quarterly, 27, 152-162. 

Hypothesizes that children's performance on phonological tasks based on onset-rime 
division is related to the ability to make analogies between spelling patterns of words. 
Included as subjects were 44 children, 6 to 7 years old. A series of pretests were adminis- 
tered to assess initial reading knowledge and vocabulary. Included among the pretests were 
the Schonell Single Word Reading Test, the Neale Prose Reading Test, the British Picture 
Vocabulary Scales, a test of letter sound and letter name knowledge, a test of nonsense word 
reading, and an arithmetic test. Subjects were asked to do two different analogy tasks: (1) 
clue word analogies, ends and (2) clue word analogies, beginnings. A series of phonological 
awareness tasks also were administered, including Rhyme and Alliteration, the oddity task; 
Segmentation, syllabic; Segmentation, deletion of the initial or final consonant; and 
Segmentation, phonemic. Onset-rime awareness measures were significantly related to end 
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analogies even when reading ability and nonsense word reading were controlled. Beginning 
analogies were related to higher level phonological skills. The authors concluded that the 
awareness of onset-rime units is connected to the ability to make connections between 
sequences of letters that reflect rimes. 

Hurford, David P,; Gilliland, Cathy; & Ginavan, Steven. (1992, January). 
Examination of the intrasyllable phonemic discrimination deficit in children with 
reading disabilities. Contemporary Educational Psychology, 11 \ 83-88. 

Investigates the intrasyllable processing deficit hypothesis by examining the ability 
of disabled readers to process phonemic information within syllables. A total of 26 pupils at 
each of grades 2, 3, and 4 participated; half were identified as disabled readers with reading 
scores below the 35th percentile on the mat. Children were asked to discriminate between 
syllables that were vowels and cv syllables that began with liquid and plosive consonants. 
anova procedures were used to analyze the results, rd children performed significantly less 
well than nondisabled readers. It was found that vowels were easier to discriminate than 
consonants for both groups. Performance on the syllables beginning with liquid and plosive 
consonants was similar, rd children in grades 2 and 3 exhibited almost identical perfor- 
mance for the syllables with liquid or plosive consonants. 



IV-9 Factors in interpretation 

Many, Joyce E, (1992, February). Living through literacy experiences versus liter- 
acy analysis. Examining stance in children's response to literature. Reading 
Horizons, 32, 169-183. 

Analyzes the effect of grade level on the stances fourth, sixth, and eighth grade 
pupils take when responding to realistic short stories and investigates the qualitative differ- 
ences in responses written from different stances. Subjects (n = 43, 47, and 40 at grades 4, 6, 
and 8, respectively) read each story and responded to an open-ended probe about the stories 
read. Responses were analyzed to determine if they were primarily efferent, had no primary 
focus, or were primarily aesthetic. Responses were then scored using a clustering technique 
for similarities. No significant main effects were found for grade, but main effects were 
found for text, indicating that text significantly affected the degree to which students 
assumed efferent or aesthetic stances. Children assumed similar stances across the three pas- 
sages, regardless of grade level. Cluster analysis revealed qualitative differences in the con- 
tent and complexity of the responses written from each stance. 

Cox, Carole, & Many, Joyce E. (1992, January/March). Stance toward a literary 
work: Applying the transactional theory to children's responses. Reading 
Psychology, 13, 37-72. 

Examines and compares fifth graders' responses to literature and film in terms of 
stance taken, level of personal understanding, and the relation between the two. Subjects 
included 38 fifth graders in two classes, all reading at or above grade level as determined by 
scores on the cat. Children read four novels and viewed five films, presented biweekly, fol- 
lowed by an open ended prompt asking them to write a response to each. Classification sys- 
tems were devised to characterize stance on a 5-point continuum from efferent to aesthetic, 
and the level of personal understanding reached on a 4-point scale. Findings indicated (1) 
between-text differences for stance and understanding, (2) film and book differences for 
stance but not for understanding, (3) majority of responses written from an aesthetic 
stance — went beyond the literal level, and (4) aesthetic stance was associated with signifi- 
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cantly higher levels of understanding. Pupils tended to read books more aesthetically than 
they viewed films. 

Danielson, Kathy Ev£RTS. (1992, June). Literature groups and literature logs: 
Responding to literature in a community of readers. Reading Horizons, 32, 372- 



Examines questions and comments written by children in literature logs during 
ongoing reading of a chapter book. Subjects were 22 fifth graders from a 5mall midwestern 
city. As pupils read a currently popular children's novel, they were asked to write one ques- 
tion and one comment after each chapter for use in a later literature Hi cession group. 
Analysis of responses revealed seven types of questions and comments: (1) predictions, (2) 
text-related, (3) character involvement, (4) personal experiences, (5) language, (6) author, 
and (7) personal feelings. Responses in the literature logs gave structure to literature discus- 
sion groups and enabled children to participate meaningfully in their community of readers. 

Cummins, Denise Dellarosa. (1991, September). Children's interpretations of 
arithmetic word problems. Cognition and Instruction, 8, 261-289. 

Explores children's interpretations of standard arithmetic word problems and the fac- 
tors that influence their interpretations in two experiments. Experiment 1 involved children 
solving four standard word problems and then 24 hours later drawing and selecting pictures 
that represented the problems' structures. Subjects were 24 first grade children, who were 
tested in pairs. Solution accuracy varied systematically with drawing accuracy, with chil- 
dren drawing correct interpretations outperforming those who drew incorrect ones. Most 
errors were wrong operation errors or given number errors or confusions over the words 
"altogether" and "each." In Experiment 2, solution and drawing accuracy were improved 
when problems were reworded to avoid the ambiguous linguistic forms causing the children 
difficulty. Subjects were 1 1 children who had been chosen from Experiment 1 because of 
difficulties with certain kinds of problems. Solution accuracy nearly tripled with the changes 
in the wording to remove the ambiguities. 

Rogers, Theresa. (1991, December). Students as literary critics: The interpretive 
experiences, beliefs, and processes of ninth-grade students. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 23 y 391-423. 

Studies the beliefs, processes, and instructional experiences of eight ninth grade stu- 
dents studying literature in their English classes. Subjects were enrolled in a university affil- 
iated high school and were randomly sampled from a pool of volunteers. Students were 
interviewed before and after a researcher-led instructional unit and were asked about how 
they interpreted stories, how they were taught to interpret stories, how they would teach oth- 
ers to interpret stories, and how students and teachers helped them to interpret stories. They 
also completed think-alouds while reading stories, and ranked critical paragraphs about the 
materials read, stating their preferences and their justifications for their preferences. They 
participated in a unit for approximately three weeks wherein the researcher tried to get the 
students to play a larger role in literary interpretive processes, both orally and in writing. At 
the end of the unit, all students completed a questionnaire asking the same questions asked 
preinstructionally. Students reasoned about literary works at an interpretive level. Trr,ir 
inferences were largely text based, focusing on characters and events, direct reflections of 
the instruction they received. After participating in the unit, students were more intertextual 
and more interpretive in their reasoning about literary works. Profiles are included for four 
individual students. 
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Fincher-Kiefer, Rebecca. (1992, February). The role of prior knowledge in infer- 
ential processing. Journal of Research in Reading, 75, 2-27. 

Assesses, in two experiments, the influence of prior knowledge on inference genera- 
tion during text comprehension. Inferences observed were local inferences (those maintain- 
ing referential coherence) and global inferences (those representing probable consequences). 
Subjects for both experiments were college students who had participated in a screening 
procedure that rated their degree of prior knowledge as low (lk), intermediate (ik), or high 
(hk). There were 60 subjects distributed over the knowledge groups in Experiment 1, and 30 
in Experiment 2. Subjects in Experiment 1 read a text containing 20 sentence pairs that cued 
local inferences, and 20 sentence sequences that cued global inferences. Dependent mea- 
sures were reading time for sentence types and a sentence completion task that measured 
ability to generate both types of inferences during reading. Results indicated the degree that 
prior knowledge influences processing of sentences involved in global inferences but not the 
processing of sentences involved in local inferences, hk and ik subjects spent more time 
reading sentences that elicited global inferences, and less time reading explicit statements of 
global inferences, hks outperformed iks, and iks outperformed lks on the sentence comple- 
tion statements, with explicit statements of local inferences being completed more often 
than explicit statements of global inferences. Results of Experiment 2 verified the finding 
that individuals with prior knowledge use their knowledge to generate global inferences dur- 
ing reading. 

Tian, Goh Soo. (1990, December). The effects of rhetorical organization in expos- 
itory prose on esl readers in Singapore, relc Journal, 21, 1-13. 

Reports research designed to study the effects of several rhetorical organizations in 
expository prose on the comprehension of esl readers. Participants included 80 subjects at 
each of three educational and language proficiency levels in Singapore: secondary school, 
college, and postgraduate. Within each sample were subjects whose home language was 
Chinese, Malay, or Tamil. Subjects were assigned randomly to one of four texts, all dealing 
with a common topic but each written with a different discourse structure: description, cau- 
sation, problem/solution, and comparison. Subjects were to read and then write a recall of 
the text immediately following reading and one week later. Recall protocols were scored for 
idea units and rhetorical organization used, anova procedures were used in analyzing data. 
Language was not a significant factor in recall. Differential effects on recall were found for 
the four types of organization. Subjects who recognized and used the rhetorical organization 
of the original texts recalled more idea units than did others. 

Badzinski, Diane M. (1989, Fall). Message intensity and cognitive representations 
of discourse: Effects on inferential processing. Human Communication Research, 
16, 3-32. 

Conducts two experiments examining the influence of message intensity on inferen- 
tial processing. Passages of high intensity are characterized by emotionalism and extremity. 
In Experiment 1, 32 undergraduates were randomly assigned to read five stories of either 
high or low intensity; both types were designed to invite identical inferences. After reading 
the stories, subjects were asked to participate in semantic integration, recognition, and free- 
recall tasks. Across all stories, one character described an event and a consequence of that 
event to another character. Characters* descriptions varied only in intensity as indicated by 
the verbs used. The semantic integration task consisted of eight yes/no questions, four 
premise and four inference; both types were divided into true or false questions. Premise 
questions were divided into whether the information was considered essential or nonessen- 
tial for making inferences; inference questions were divided into physical or psychological 
inferences. Generally, recognition and recall data supported the hypothesis of a higher prob- 
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ability of inference making with passages of high intensity as opposed to passages of low 
intensity. Experiment 2 w*s a replication of the first experiment but with 30 kindergartners, 
30 second graders, and 25 fourth graders as subjects. Children were administered the ppvt-r, 
the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, and the general knowledge and picture arrangement 
subtasks of the wisc-R. Both experiments pointed to the finding that intensity affected the 
probability of inference construction. Speed of activating implicit text material did not differ 
as a function of the intensity manipulation. No clear cut age-related differences were noted 
in children's ability to make inferences, although there was some evidence that fourth 
graders were more sensitive to the manipulations than were kindergartners. 



IV- 10 Oral reading 

Breznttz, Zvia. (1991, Summer). Anxiety and reading comprehension: A longitu- 
dinal study of Israeli pupils. Reading Improvement, 26\ 89-95. 

Investigates the relation between social and emotional variables and oral and silent 
reading comprehension, testing the hypothesis that oral reading is affected more by anxiety 
than is silent reading. One hundred and thirty-eight Israeli elementary students, 68 boys and 
70 girls, were tested in first and fourth grades on parallel forms of a standardized reading 
comprehension test available in Hebrew. In addition, both Spielberger's State and Trait 
Anxiety Test and a sociometric questionnaire were administered to all subjects. The oral and 
silent reading comprehension passages were presented on a personal computer. Results indi- 
cated significant correlation coefficients between anxiety and oral and silent reading com- 
prehension. Subjects in first grade who had the higher anxiety scores were the poorer read- 
ers, as evidenced by lower reading comprehension scores, a greater number of oral reading 
errors, and longer reading times. Oral reading performance was found to have been affected 
by anxiety to a greater degree than was silent reading. Subjects who performed better on 
oral reading measures were more accepted by their classmates. Subjects who performed bet- 
ter in silent reading comprehension had high trait anxiety scores and were less accepted. At 
fourth grade, subjects for whom silent reading comprehension was superior were more anx- 
ious. Significant direct correlations also were found for oral reading errors, reading time, 
and anxiety. When anxiety increased, oral reading errors and time increased. The 
researchers argue that social and emotional factors are more intrusive during the public per- 
formance required in oral reading. 

Breznitz, Zvia. (1990, April). Vocalization and pauses in fast-paced reading. 
Journal of General Psychology t 117, 153-159. 

Examines the temporal patterning of pauses and vocalizations during fast-paced 
reading of beginning readers. Subjects were 76 first graders from a private, urban, middle 
class school in the United States. In individualized settings, subjects orally read three paral- 
lel forms of the Israeli Comprehension Test for Grades 1 and 2: the first at a self-paced rate, 
the second at a fast-paced rate, and the third at a self-paced rate. Rates of reading for each 
subject were controlled by presenting test passages on a computer, with the fast-paced pas- 
sage being shown at a 20% faster rate than the first and third passages. Test forms were pre- 
sented to subjects in a fully counterbalanced design. All readings were audiotaped for later 
analysis. Pause time, vocalization time, pause frequency, and average length of pauses and 
vocalizations were measured via an automatic vocal transaction analyzer. A repeated mea- 
sures two-way anova conducted on each measure revealed that children could read signifi- 
cantly faster than their normal reading rate. When prompted to read at a faster rate, children 
made fewer and shorter pauses, vocalized at a faster pace, and spoke in longer units. Speech 
patterns associated with fast-paced reading were significantly correlated with reading com- 
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prehension, even when readers read at their own pace, and may be used as indicators of 
effective reading. 

Nicholson, Tom. (1991, December). Do children read words better in context or in 
lists? A classic study revisited. Journal of Educational Psychology, 83, 444-450. 

Replicates a 1965 study which found that children made 60% to 80% fewer errors 
when reading words in context as compared with words on an isolated list. In Experiment 1, 
32 6-year-olds, 34 7-year-olds, and 34 8-year-olds, balanced among good, average, and poor 
readers, read passages in context first and then read the same material in list form, a reversal 
of the order of presentation in the original experiment. Experiment 2 was a straight replica- 
tion of the original investigation in which 97 children read the list first, then the context. 
Error scores were compared in terms of raw score differences and percentage gain. Scores 
were analyzed separately for each reading level within each age group. Results showed that 
the poor readers and the 6- and 7-year-old average readers showed statistically reliable con- 
text gains in both experiments. However, the 6-year-old good readers and the 8-year-old 
average readers only gained reliably with context in the second experiment. The 7-year-old 
good readers did not gain reliably with context in either experiment. The 8-year-old good 
readers made no reliable context gains in the second experiment, but gained reliably with 
the list in the first experiment. It was concluded that the classic study gave an overly opti- 
mistic impression of the benefits of context, especially with regard to good readers. 

Imai, Mutsumi; Anderson, Richard C; Wilkinson, Ian A.G.; & Yi Hwajin. 
(1992, June). Properties of attention during reading lessons. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 84, 160-173. 

Studies factors that determine selective attention during reading instruction. 
Specifically, the influence of students' reading level, group membership, and oral reading 
error behavior on attention was evaluated. Subjects were 1 16 children distributed over three 
second grade and three third grade classrooms in three schools. According to normal condi- 
tions, students in each classroom were assigned to one of three groups. Within each group, 
students participated in four lessons involving progressively harder reading materials. 
During each lesson, students were directed to take turns reading aloud pages of an assigned 
story. The group was then led through a discussion according to a brief lesson guide provid- 
ed by the researchers. Videotapes of each reading lesson were analyzed to determine the 
moment to moment state of attention/inattention of each child in the group during his/her 
oral reading turn as well as during the group discussion. Durations of attention/inattention 
states were recorded for each child in conjunction with data pertaining to the individual 
characteristics* group characteristics, and text characteristics. Oral reading errors also were 
recorded from the videotapes along with teacher feedback data on each error. In addition all 
children were administered five reliable measures of reading comprehension and fluency. A 
variety of statistical procedures, including event history analyses, life tables analyses, and 
manova produced a number of findings. Among these was that for all groups, at all grade 
levels, attention declines substantially over the first 15 seconds of an attention episode and 
then levels off. Third graders were less likely to experience lapses of attention than were 
second graders and girls experienced fewer lapses of attention than boys. Lapses in attention 
increased as story difficulty increased, particularly with regard to younger and less able stu- 
dents. Oral reading errors were generally followed by lapses in attention at both grade lev- 
els. Finally, for individual children, reading group membership was more strongly associat- 
ed with attention than were various reliable measures of comprehension and fluency. 
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Fleisher, Barbara M. (1990). Analysis of cue strategies of disabled readers. In 
Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in read- 
ing (pp. 153-162). Provo, UT: College Reading Association. 

Compares the cue strategies of two kinds of poor readers, poor decoders and poor 
comprehenders, to determine whether subsets of poor readers can be differentiated by the 
way they use textual cues as they read. Fourth grade children attending a college reading 
clinic were assigned to one of two groups based on their primary diagnosed needs: poor 
decoders (n=20) or poor comprehenders (n=27). Pupils were audiotaped while reading aloud 
a story that gradually increased in difficulty. Low, moderate, and high levels of difficulty 
were identified by the frequency and types of errors made by each reader within 100 consec- 
utive words. Results suggest that priorities for graphic and semantic information were dif- 
ferent depending on the nature of the reading disability and the degree of difficulty experi- 
enced. Both groups focused on semantic information when experiencing low difficulty 
levels but, as the reading became more difficult, cue strategies appeared to be different for 
the two groups. Poor decoders appeared to maintain attention to both meaning and graphic 
information, while poor comprehenders continued to seek out graphic cues, losing sight of 
much of the meaning. 

Pappas, Christine C. (1991, April/June). Young children's strategies in learning 
the "book language'' of information books. Discourse Processes, 14, 203-225. 

Describes distinctive discourse features of information books as compared with the 
linguistic features of "typical storybooks" written for young children, and then examines 
four kindergartners* repeated "pretend reading" of three typical information books to deter- 
mine the kinds of strategies children employ in approximating the discourse patterns of 
information books. The researcher argues that an information book "means" or encodes dif- 
ferent purposes and in different ways than do story books. Aspects of the lexicogrammatical 
features of typical information books include coclassification chains(as distinguished from a 
storybook's particularized character or object and its specific referents, information books 
address a general class of objects or animals), use of present tense verbs, and the predomi- 
nance of use of attributive, identifying, and possessive processes. The children's readings of 
information text were then examined for the strategies they employed in three repeated text 
approximations. Each of the children was read a particular book and then asked to read it "in 
your own way." Analyses of the retellings were based on the identified textual patterns of 
information books. Although individual children were not always consistent in their use of 
the textual properties, they all showed an increasing sensitivity to them across their pretend 
readings. Illustrations influenced and supported children's readings, especially in their earli- 
er reenactments. The children employed similar strategies of "placeholder" for technical 
terminology, substitution of similar grammatical construction, and overapplication of certain 
linguistic devices. 

Wallace, Catherine. (1989, Spring). Learning to read in a second language: A 
window on the language acquisition process. Reading in a Foreign Language, 5, 
277-298. 

Investigates the oral reading miscues of one second language learner to determine 
what they revealed about the process of second language acquisition. The subject was a 19- 
year-old Pakistani woman newly learning both English and literacy in a predominantly one- 
on-one instructional situation with the researcher. Texts read included selections chosen by 
the subject from a variety of books made available to her, as well as some second language 
experience work composed in small group situations. Recordings were made of nearly all 
reading and conversation sessions between the subject and the researcher over a 17-month 
period. Selected for analysis were 1 1 hour-long sessions recorded at monthly intervals over 
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a period of a year. Of specific interest were three textual features that, in the subject's oral 
readings, elicited (1) no attempt or hesitation, (2) miscue/miscues, or (3) comments related 
to the features. The features studied were the -ed as tense morpheme and the personal pro- 
nouns they and you. Early observations of the subject's oral reading errors clearly reflected 
her interlanguage and indicated she was reading for meaning. Varying kinds of learner 
responses over the span of the study suggested a gradual development in the subject's con- 
cept of the text features being examined. The one-on-one reading event enabled the instruc- 
tor to help the subject develop reading strategies and gain insight into her current second 
language development. The reading event enabled the subject to learn about the nature of 
her own developing language. 



IV- 1 1 Rate of reading 

Carver, Ronald P. (1990). Reading rate: A review? of research and theory. San 
Diego, CA: Academic. 

Reviews 100 years of research and theory relevant to reading rate. The book is divid- 
ed into five major parts. Part 1 , consisting of two chapters, contains an overview of the 
research presented and reviewed in later chapters as well as the theoretical foundation for 
comprehending the remaining chapters. Topics addressed in various other chapters include 
eye movements, silent speech, scanning and skimming, rauding, learning, and memorizing, 
flexibility, word recognition and cognitive speed, oral reading, comprehension, and rapid 
reading training. The fifth section ends with a summary of the author's findings. Research 
indicates that good readers in general do not modify their rate with the difficulty level of the 
material. Silent speech appears to be inherent in normal reading and is not harmful. Studies 
from eye movements suggest that normal reading involves looking at almost every word. 
Growth in reading rate appears to be relatively constant from year to year from grades 2 to 
12. Other information is presented and discussed. 

Carver, Ronald P. (1992, June). The three factors in reading ability: Reanalysis 
of a study by Cunningham, Stanovich, and Wilson. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
24, 173-190. 

Reanalyzes data collected by others to determine if it provides support for three 
reading ability factors in rauding theory: rauding accuracy level (A L ), rauding rate level 
(R L ), and rauding efficiency level (E^). The data consisted of 22 measures administered to 
76 introductory psychology students. Factor analyses conducted by the researchers led to the 
conclusion that three factors accounted for individual differences in reading ability, with one 
factor being word recognition. In the reanalysis, traditional factor analysis techniques 
applied to the nine reading ability measures indicated one factor to be A L (because it loaded 
highest on vocabulary and listening) and a second to be R L (because it loaded highest on 
reading rate). A second analysis forcing a one-factor fit on the data indicated the factor to be 
(because it loaded highest on general reading measures such as reading comprehension 
and efficiency). It is concluded that the word recognition factor advanced previously is a 
facet of R L , and that A L and R L are correlated subfactors of general reading ability, or 
both of which account for individual differences on most measures of reading ability. 

Knupfer, Nancy Nelson, & McIssac, Marina Stock. (1989, Winter). Desktop 
publishing: The effects of computerized formats on reading speed and comprehen- 
sion. Journal of Research on Computing in Education, 22, 1 27- 1 36. 
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Studies the effects of two desktop publishing features, run-around and wrap-around 
text, on students' reading speed and comprehension. Ninety university students from an intro- 
ductory computer literacy course participated in the study. Four sets of reading materials with 
identical content were administered. The text of the reading materials was varied by format: 
run-around, wrap-around, and single or double column. To assess students' comprehension of 
the reading material, pre- and posttests were developed by the researchers. Dependent mea- 
sures included reading speed and gain in comprehension as determined by the difference 
between the pre- and posttest scores. Data were analyzed using anova procedures. Results 
indicated a significantly faster reading speed and better comprehension for wrap-around text 
than for run-around text. There was no significant difference for column format. 

McKay, Michael, & Neale, Marie. (1991, February). Reading strategies of very 
young fluent readers. Australian Journal of Reading, 14, 29-39. 

Compares reading rates with context and without context for young precocious read- 
ers and normal readers in an attempt to investigate the use of "lower order" and "higher 
order* * cuing systems used by precocious readers. Five preschool children, whose ages 
ranged from 3 years to 4.6 and, who could read at least first grade material, were compared 
with a matched control group of school-aged students. All children read a grade one equiva- 
lent 100- word passage from the NARA-Re vised, two second grade passages derived from the 
same test, and two scrambled lists of 50 words each derived from the passages. Young flu- 
ent readers (yfrs) had faster median times (when rate was calculated as seconds per word 
unit) for reading both connected passages and related word lists at both levels of difficulty. 
A Wilcoxon matched pairs signed-rank test indicated that yfrs read the easier prose and list 
significantly faster than the more difficult prose and list. The control group did not differ 
significantly in their median word/unit times for reading the first passage and lists, but a sig- 
nificant difference did occur (p<.05) between their median times to read the more difficult 
passage and list. A Mann- Whitney U-Test reached significance only for the time taken to 
read the difficult passage: In general, as the level of difficulty of the reading material 
increased, the advantage in median word/unit reaction time displayed by the yfrs also 
increased over the control group. The percentage of errors made by the control group com- 
pared with the yfrs also increased as the stimuli increased in difficulty. The researchers sug- 
gest mat higher level cues (syntactic and semantic) were used more effectively by the yfrs 
man by the controls. 



IV- 12 Other factors related to reading 

Maylor, E.A.; Rabbitt, P.M. A.; James, G.H.; & Kerr, S.A. (1990, August). 
Comparing the effects of alcohol and intelligence on text recall and recognition. 
British Journal of Psychology, 81, 299-313. 

Studies the effects of alcohol and intelligence on text recall and recognition for 40 
British males divided into high and low groups on the ba°,is of scores on the ah5 
Intelligence Test, adapted for computer administration. Subjects read short passages, 
recalled as much of the information as possible, and then selected from sentences those that 
appeared in the original passage. During one session half received alcohol and half didn't, 
with the order counterbalanced in a second session. Subjects recalled more propositions 
from the second reading session than from the first, although they also took longer to read 
the passage. Reading time was slowed after taking alcohol. Alcohol impaired the perfor- 
mance of high intelligence test scorers more than low scorers, with fewer propositions 
recalled. Alcohol impaired the recall of both higher and lower level propositions, and more 
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incorrect sentences were erroneously recognized. The findings are interpreted as suggesting 
that both intelligence and alcohol affect the capacity of short term memory, but alcohol also 
interferes with the ability to select between the higher and lower level propositions. 

Byrd, Mark. (1991, July/August). Adult age differences in the ability to read and 
remember metaphor. Educational Gerontology, 17, 297-313. 

Investigates, within two experiments, how age differences in adults influence their 
ability to read and recall metaphoric information. Experiment 1 included 40 young (mean 
age 19.8 years) and 40 old (mean age 65.3) adults who were asked to read literal sentences, 
or sentences containing common or novel metaphors. Sentences were displayed on a video 
terminal as reading time for each sentence was recorded. Upon completion of the sentence 
readings, participants were given an unexpected timed task in which they were asked tc 
recall aloud each sentence. Recall cues pertaining to each sentence referred to literal infor- 
mation within the sentence (the topic or the vehicle) or information which might be inferred 
(the ground), anova procedures applied to the data revealed a significant main effect for age 
and a significant interaction effect between age and sentence type. Older adults displayed 
slower reading times than young adults; although both young and old adults read and 
recalled common metaphors and literal information with similar efficiency. With respect to 
novel metaphors, older adults' memory for sentences cued for literal information was found 
to be nearly equal to that of younger adults, but it was not equal for sentences cued for infer- 
ential information. Participants in Experiment 2 were 60 young (mean age 18.9) and 60 old 
(mean age 67.3) adults. Using procedures similar to Experiment 1, metaphoric and literal 
sentences were presented in coherent texts of one to five sentences. Presence of context 
increased the sentence recall levels of all participants. Old adults demonstrated a greater 
measure of improvement in their ability to make linguistic analyses, with longer contexts 
yielding greater benefits than shorter contexts. 

Danielson, Kathy Everts, & Wendelin, Karla Hawkins. (1992, March/April). 
The writing preferences of young adults. The Clearing House, 65, 245-252. 

Investigates writing preferences of 108 sixth graders, 184 eleventh graders, and 74 
college juniors and seniors enrolled in reading and language arts methods courses and deter- 
mines if significant differences exist across different grade levels. Subjects responded to a 
Writing Preference Attitude Survey and to open-ended questions about their writing. The 
survey examined students' preferences for four different types of writing. Significant differ- 
ences (analysis of variance) were found for the following: college students showed a greater 
preference than elementary and secondary students for personal over creative writing, per- 
sonal over school writing, casual over creative writing, and casual writing over school writ- 
ing. Some differences were found between high school and elementary students. Open- 
ended questions addressed favorite authors, how students learned to write, sources of ideas, 
characteristics of good writers, and how students thought they could improve their writing. 

Dyson, Anne Haas. (1992, January). The case of the singing scientist: A perfor- 
mance perspective on the "stages" of school literacy. Written Communication, 9, 3- 
47. 

Offers a case study of one first grade child whose school writing activities evolved 
into performances. The subject, Jameel, was an African-American child from a low income 
background attending an urban primary school. Data collection involved classroom observa- 
tions that extended from September through mid-June of one school year. Most observations 
were made during a 3-hour morning period. The basic data-gathering unit was the literacy 
and/or story making event, and the data included observational notes, audiorecordings of the 
child's spontaneous talk during literacy activities, and photocopies of his drawings and writ- 
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ten products. Analysis of the data revealed that Jameel' s use of the sense and music of lan- 
guage shaped his participation in the teaching and learning life of the classroom. His sensi- 
tivity to the music of language seemed to contribute to his enjoyment of and progress within 
the classroom reading program. JameeFs sense of language was not always understood. His 
perceived lack of literal sense led to teacher requests for complex revisions beyond the sim- 
ple additions of words or punctuation. Further, Jameel resisted the assumption that his audi- 
ence could also be his official helper. He often felt that peer and teacher conferences violat- 
ed his rights as author/performer. But given other kinds of social relationships, especially 
those that did not confound audience and official helper roles, Jameel more readily reflect- 
ed, not only on written text but also on oral performance and audience response. 



IV- 13 Factors related to reading disability 

Bakker, Dirk J. (1990). Neuropsychological Treatment of Dyslexia. Oxford, UK: 
Oxford University Press. 

Compiles and summarizes research, including the author's, on dyslexia and its treat- 
ment. The current volume is a translation of a work originally published in the Netherlands; 
much of the research is based on the author's research with dyslexics in Amsterdam. The 
author posits two types of dyslexics: L-dyslexics, who are relatively rapid but inaccurate 
readers, and P-dyslexics who are relatively slow but accurate readers. Dyslexics of the L and 
P type use predominantly left and right hemispheric reading strategies, respectively. L- 
dyslexics tend to make substantive errors such as omissions and additions of letters and 
words, word mutilations, and inaccuracies. P-dyslexics tend to make time consuming errors 
such as repetitions and fragmentations. The neurological treatment and results of such treat- 
ment with dyslexics are discussed and reported on. 

Rack, John P.; Snowling, Margaret, J.; & Olson, Richard K. (1992). The non- 
word reading deficit in developmental dyslexia: A review. Reading Research 
Quarterly, 27, 28-53. 

Reviews a large number of studies comparing dyslexics and reading-level-matched 
normal readers on measures of phonological reading skill to evaluate whether dyslexic chil- 
dren have a specific deficit in phonological reading processes. Examined were methodologi- 
cal and theoretical issues in an effort to reconcile inconsistent findings reported in the litera- 
ture. Approximately two thirds of the studies reviewed found specific phonological reading 
problems in the dyslexic group while the remainder did not. In none of the studies reviewed 
were dyslexics superior in reading to their younger reading-level-matched comparison 
groups. Inconsistent findings between studies were accounted for by such factors as the age 
of the normal comparison group, complexity of the materials used, and procedures imple- 
mented in forming matched groups. It was concluded that the evidence supports the hypoth- 
esis of a specific deficit in use of phonological processes in reading. No evidence for distinct 
subtypes of dyslexia was found. 

Olson, Richard; Wise, Barbara; Conners, Frances; Rack, John; & Fulker, 
David. (1989, June/July). Specific deficits in component reading and language 
skills: Genetic and environmental influences. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 22, 



Attempts to determine whether rd children experience a specific deficit in one of the 
component processes in reading rather than an equal depression in all component reading 
processes. Environmental and genetic factors that interface reading disabilities are consid- 
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ered. Subject pairs matched on reading level, iq, educational background, and diagnosis 
indicating freedom from neurological damage included twin and/or sibling pairs of rd stu- 
dents and of nondisabled students. The rd group's range in age was higher than that of the 
nondisabled group. Phonological coding was assessed by oral reading of nonwords, and 
orthographic coding was determined by discrimination of words from homophonic non- 
words. A second measure of timed word recognition was administered to account for error 
variance in the variables used for matching. Correlational and hierarchical regression analy- 
ses determined that phonological coding, but not orthographic coding, was significantly 
depressed for most rd children. Findings suggest that there is a developmental deficit in the 
phonological coding of nonwords for most rd children. Contrasts of identical twins with fra- 
ternal twins provided evidence for the genetic etiology of the phonological coding deficit. 

Hurford, David P., & Sanders, Raymond E. (1990, December). Assessment and 
remediation of a phonemic discrimination deficit in reading disabled second and 
fourth graders. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 50, 396-415. 

Assesses the phonemic processing of disabled readers using phonemic stimuli in the 
form of consonant-vowel syllables. Experiment 1 examined 27 second grade and 24 fourth 
grade disabled and nondisabled readers' ability to discriminate between combinations of 
two-syllable, phoneme pairs with varying intersyllable intervals (isi). Tests of anova yield- 
ed main effects due to grade, reader group, and isi in addition to a significant interaction of 
grade and reader group. Newman-Keuls comparisons of the performance of the four groups 
revealed that the main effects of grade and reader group, and the interaction of these two 
variables, were solely due to the poorer performance of the second-grade disabled readers (p 
< .05) relative to the remaining three groups. Fourth grade disabled readers performed near- 
ly identically to their reading-matched second grade nondisabled counterparts, suggesting 
that the deficit seen in the younger disabled readers involves developmental lag. In 
Experiment 2, 13 second grade and 4 fourth grade disabled readers who performed poorly in 
Experiment 1 were trained on phonemic stimuli that became increasingly complex. The 
training significantly improved the disabled readers* performance up to the level of the 
nondisabled readers in Experiment 1 . Overall, the results suggest that disabled readers 
do experience a phonemic processing deficit, but that it can be remedied with appropriate 
training. 

Torgesen, Joseph K.; Wagner, Richard K.; Simmons, Karen; & Laughon, 
Pamela. (1990, Fall). Identifying phonological coding problems in disabled read- 
ers: Naming, counting, or span measures. Learning Disability Quarterly, 13, 
236-243. 

Reviews research on assessment and diagnosis of phonological coding problems in 
disabled readers. The authors define phonological coding as the representation of informa- 
tion about the sound structure of verbal stimuli in memory. Deficits in phonological coding 
are related to difficulties in acquiring early word reading skills. Most widely used in assess- 
ing phonoiogical coding problems in disabled readers has been memory span for such items 
as digits, words, or letters. It is contended that naming rate or simple articulation rate tasks 
may be more sensitive measures of difficulty in decoding. Proposed as a best measure of 
phonological coding difficulties is a combination of tasks being developed. 

Beech, John R., & Awaida, May. (1992, March). Lexical and nonlexical routes: 
A comparison between normally achieving and poor readers. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 25, 196-206. 

Compares 38 poor readers who were 9 years old chronologically with 40 normally 
achieving readers (ages 7 and 8) who were matched in ra. Subjects from 18 schools in the 
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United Kingdom were matched on the rpm, reading and spelling, ses, ethnicity, and gender. 
Instruments used for matching included the British Abilities Scale, the nara, and the 
Schonell Spelling Test. Subjects completed the British Picture Vocabulary Scales. They 
read different word types (regular, exception, and pseudowords) and completed a homo- 
phonic pseudoword test. They also were tested for memory span, visual short term memory 
of letter-like characters, and matching letter-like sequences. A significant difference was 
found in reading pseudowords between the poor and normally achieving readers, but no dif- 
ferences were found in vocabulary scores. Both groups read significantly more regular than 
irregular words and found the regular words to be easier reading than the irregular. There 
was a significant main effect for homophony and' for similarity on memory span, with poor 
readers scoring lower. Differences also were found in retention of letter-like sequences. 
Results suggest poor readers have problems with grapheme-phoneuie convcision skills and 
greater reluctance to give up lexical routes. 

Bell, Trevor K. (1990), December). Rapid sequential processing in dyslexic and 
ordinary readers. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 77, 1155-1159. 

Performs two experiments to see if dyslexic readers perform as well as normal read- 
ers on a rapid sequential short term memory task. In Study 1, subjects included 42 dyslexic 
and 42 normal readers from three high schools. Dyslexics were two or more years below 
level in reading and spelling on the nara and the Young Parallel Spelling Tests; controls 
showed no reading retardation. Subjects were tested individually on a series of seven figure 
chips adapted from the Visual Sequential Memory subtest of the itpa. Using 1-way anova, 
neither mean time nor mean error showed significant differences between the two groups. 
For Study 2, the 10-piece form board from the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale was adapt- 
ed for use. Again subjects were tested individually and were asked to complete the board as 
quickly as possible. Dyslexics were significantly slower than normal readers. Inasmuch as 
short term memory was not involved in the second task, it was felt that short term memory 
problems were not involved in dyslexics' performances on rapid sequential processing tasks. 

Catts, Hugh W. (1991, November). Early identification of reeling disabilities. 
Topics in Language Disorder, 12, 1-16. 

Reviews research on the relation between oral language problems and reading dis- 
abilities. Much of the research suggests that various oral language problems observed in 
preschool and/or kindergarten are predictors of reading disabilities. The implications of vari- 
ous findings for early identification of reading difficulties are discussed. 

Morrison, Delmont, & Mantzicopoulos, Panayota. (1990, July/August). 
Predicting reading problems at kindergarten for children in second grade: search 
as a screen. Remedial and Special Education, 77, 29-36. 

Compares the two-year predictive validity of search (a test designed to assess 
delays in the acquisition of spatial and temporal information) with the predictive validity of 
academic achievement tests as screens for identifying children at risk for developing reading 
problems, search was administered to 668 kindergarten children who were followed 
through second grade. Six different cutoff scores on search were used to establish risk sta- 
tus, and reading scores at or below the 30th percentile were used to establish both at-risk 
status and inadequate reading at second grade. The use of search .scores indicating major 
risk resulted in false negative error rates in the 52% to 69% range and false positive error 
rates in the 56% to 70% range. The use of academic tests to predict reading problems result- 
ed in error rates of 65% for false negative and 62% for false positive. The results are dis- 
cussed in the context of issues in measuring perceptual and cognitive performance in an age 
range where normal and deviant variations are difficult to assess except in extreme cases. 
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Dobbins, D. Alan, & Tafa, Eufimia. (1991, June). The "stability" of identifica- 
tion of underachieving readers over different measures of intelligence and reading. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 61, 155-163. 

Examines stability as a function of measures used to identify severely r 'ierachiev- 
ing readers. Subjects for the study were 300 boys and 278 girls between the ags,s of 9 and 
11. Subjects came from eight primary schools that differed in size, type of location, internal 
organization, and methodologies used for reading instruction, iq measures administered to 
all subjects included the verbal and nonverbal subtests of the Cognitive Abilities Test and 
rpm. Reading tests administered included four subtests of the Edinburgh Reading Test 
(Vocabulary, Structure, Comprehension, end Retention) and the nfer bd Reading Test. 
Regression analysis, with ca and nonverbal iq as predictor variables, was used to calculate 
16 residual distributions. Results suggest that the identification of severely underachieving 
readers is fairly stable over combinations of different reading and iq measures. 

Carver, Ronald P. (1991, September/October). Using letter-naming speed to 
diagnose reading disability. Remedial and Special Education, 12, 33-43. 

Examines the use of letter-naming speed as a measure of cognitive speed and read- 
ing rate. A large battery of computerized measures was administered to 47 subjects from 
grades 2 through 10. All subjects attended parochial schools in a large metropolitan area. 
Factor analysis procedures applied to seven rate measures yielded two separate factors that 
correlated .37: a cognitive speed factor (C s ) and a rauding rate level factor (R L ). When con- 
trolled for grade level, new meaoures derived by averaging across tests that loaded highly on 
C s (Speed of Thinking and Alphabet Rate) and R L (Maximum Oral Reading and 
Recognition Rate) correlated .51. A weak correlation (-.18) between C s and traditional mea- 
sures of intelligence called cognitive power (C p ) also was noted. Results support the notion 
that C<,, as measured by letter-naming speed, and C p are equally important factors to be con- 
sidered in the diagnosis of reading disabilities. 

Kercher, Andrew C, & Sandoval, Jonathan. (Winter, 1991). Reading disabili- 
ty and the Differential Ability Scales. Journal of School Psychology, 29, 293-307. 

Contrasts performances of rd and normal children on various subtests of the 
Differential Ability Scales (das). Subjects were 60 children between the ages of 8 and 10. 
Thirty were from a northern California school district where they had been identified as rd. 
The rd children were given the standardized version of the das, and each child was scored 
on both a speeded and an unspeeded procedure for Pattern Construction. The other 30 chil- 
dren were selected from the das standardization sample and matched with the rd group on 
age, ethnicity, gender, parents 1 ses, and urban acculturation. Findings of discriminant and 
cluster analyses suggested rd children do exhibit a characteristic profile on the das. Their 
performance was relatively ooor on achievement tests, as well as on the Recall of Digits and 
Recall of Objects subtests. A subgroup of rd pupils was found to be deficient in Speed of 
Information Processing. 

Kinsbourne, Marcel; Rufo, Dolores Tocci; Gamzu, Elkan; Palmer, Roland 
I .; & Berliner, Ann K. (1991, September). Neuropsychological deficits in adults 
with dyslexia. Developmental Medicine and Child Neurology, 33, 763-775. 

Explores the nature of neuropsychological deficiencies in adults with dyslexia. 
Subjects were 23 severely dyslexic adults matched with 21 normally reading adults on age, 
sex, iq, education, and occupational status. Eleven adults who had recovered from dyslexia 
served as an additional contrast group. Subjects were administered an extensive battery of 
language tests, nonverbal cognitive tests, reading ability tests, neuromotor tests, as well as 
neuropsychological tests, with the latter type being readministered for reliability purposes. 
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Data were submitted to 1-way anova procedures followed by specific contrast analyses 
between groups when overall differences were significant. Results showed the neuromotor 
and neuropsychological test batteries to be reliable correlates of the degree of reading retar- 
dation across a wide range of reading ability. Adult dyslexics consistently demonstrated sev- 
eral neurocognitive deficiencies other than those involving reading. These included verbal 
learning and memory deficits, deficient automatization of language subprocesses, temporal 
order deficits, and deficient dexterity in right sided sequential finger and foot movement. 

Rousselle, Christophe, & Wolff, Peter H. (1991, October). The dynamics of 
bimanual coordination in developmental dyslexia. Neuropsychologic*, 29, 907-924. 

Compares, in two experiments, bimanual motor coordination between dyslexic sub- 
jects and normally reading controls. The dyslexic sample consisted of nine individuals 
recruited from a residential college for young adult dyslexics of normal intelligence. All 
were reading below a sixth grade level as determined by the gort. Controls were nine adults 
with no history of reading difficulties. Finger tapping speed was collected for symmetric and 
asymmetric unimanual and bimanual coordinating tasks. Unimanual finger tapping and 
rhythmic bimanual alternations did not discriminate between the two groups. However, 
asynchronous, asymmetric bimanual tasks did identify significant group differences. In nor- 
mal readers, manual asymmetries of motor control had a significant effect on the relative 
phasing of finger movements, but no such effects were found in dyslexics. 

Paris, Scott G., & Oka, Evelyn R. (1990, Winter). Strategies for comprehending 
text and coping with reading difficulties. Learning Disability Quarterly, 12, 32-42. 

Examines the research literature to note reading and coping strategies adopted by ld 
children in the course of their development. Two aspects of strategic reading that are diffi- 
cult for ld children are discussed: text-processing strategies and metacognition. Research in 
motivational and coping strategies is reviewed under two headings: (1) helplessness and 
maladaptive coping tactics, and (2) attributional retraining. Another section of the article 
deals with innovations in reading instruction shown to be successful with ld children's 
developmental abilities. Incorporated under this section are improving teacher explanations, 
reciprocal teaching, and direct explanation. Instruction incorporating the goals of enabling 
and empowering pupils was found likely to lead to stable improvement in both acquisition 
and use of adaptive learning strategies. 

Douglas, Virginia L, & Benezra, Esther. (1990, December). Supraspan verbal 
memory in attention deficit disorder with hyperactivity normal and reading- 
disabled boys Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology, 18, 617-638. 

Compares the performance of 84 Montreal elementary grade boys (ages 7 to 12) 
diagnosed as either Attention Deficit Disorder with Hyperactivity (addh), Reading Disabled 
(rd), or normal. Each subject was presented with picture-word lists and related/unrelated 
paired associate tasks. Immediate and delayed recognition and recall tasks required increas- 
ingly organized, deliberate rehearsal strategy, sustained strategic effort, and consideration of 
response alternatives. Results of 5-way anova with number of words correctly recalled 
serving as the dependent variable indicated significant difference only between rd and con- 
trols. Although addh students recalled a somewhat smaller number of words, the difference 
was not significant. Three-way anova followed by Tukey analysis of mean scores indicated 
that addh boys coped successfully with related pairs of words, but recalled and recognized 
fewer unrelated pairs than did controls. The researchers suggest that addh boys were mak- 
ing less use of elaborate mnemonic strategies. 
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Purcell-Gates, Victoria. (1991, June). On the outside looking in: A study of 
remedial readers' meaning-making while reading literature. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 23, 235-253. 

Compares the meaning-making processes of remedial readers during the reading of 
literaiy text with the performance of more proficient readers (in an earlier study). Six chil- 
dren in grades 6 through 8 who were attending a university-based literacy center read aloud 
two stories and verbalised their thoughts during reading. Four previously established cate- 
gories of readers' stances toward literature were used to compare the resulting think-alouds: 
(1) being out and stepping into an er.visionment; (2) being in and moving through an envi- 
sionment; (3) stepping back and rethinking what one knows; and (4) stepping out and objec- 
tifying the experiences. A qualitative analysis was conducted as other categories emerged, 
and all the think-aloud responses were recategorized for difficulties experienced by remedial 
readers. Analysis revealed that the remedial readers spent a disproportionate amount of time 
being out of envisionments — either attempting to step into one or failing to step in. The 
remedial readers consistently failed to construct evolving wholes and struggled with the lan- 
guage of literary discourse. The overall image of remedial readers drawn by the researcher 
was one of being on the outside looking in. 

Hennessey, Joan H. (1990, October). At-risk community college students and 
a reading improvement course: A longitudinal study. Journal of Reading, 34, 



Compares the gpa and the number of r. edits attempted and earned for: (1) students 
who completed a required reading improvement course (n=79); (2) students who did not 
complete the course (n=61); (3) students who avoided the course (n=72); and (4) students 
who were exempt from the course (n=72). Findings suggest that the students who had com- 
pleted the reading improvement course had higher gpas, more credits attempted and earned, 
and the lowest dropout rate. Fewer noncompleters held satisfactory academic status, many 
of whom withdrew from school. The academic status of the students who avoided the course 
was comparable to that of those students who completed the course, suggesting that some 
students are incorrectly identified as in need of developmental reading skills. 

Prior, M argot R. (1989). Reading disability: "Normative" or "Pathological." 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 41, 135-158. 

Poses arguments supporting the position that reading disability is normative and dis- 
putes the position that it is pathological. The case for the normative view is made through a 
discussion of studies pertaining to reading behavior, correlates of reading failure, and pri- 
mary etiological factors. 

Cornwall, Anne, & Bawden, Harry N. (1992, May). Reading disabilities and 
aggression: A critical review. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 281-288. 

Examines the research literature studying the relation between specific reading dis- 
ability and aggressive behavior. Cross-sectional, follow up, and longitudinal studies are 
included in the review. In particular, the reviewed studies deal with the specific reading dis- 
ability in association with parent, teacher, juvenile justice, and self-report ratings of antiso- 
cial behavior. The criteria used for inclusion of a study were: (1) adequate definition and 
assessment of reading disability for subjects, (2) presence of a matched control group or ran- 
dom subject selection, and (3) an objective definition of antisocial behavior. The studies 
reviewed have been conducted primarily with male subjects. Data from longitudinal studies 
have suggested that mere is not a strong association between reading disability and behavior 
problems. What limited evidence exists indicates that behavior difficulties predate reading 
disorders, while there is no evidence that reading disabilities predate aggressive behavior. 
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The findings suggest that specific reading disabilities do not lead to aggressive or delinquent 
behavior. 



IV- 14 Sociocultural factors and reading 

Chall, Jeanne S.; Jacobs, Vicki A.; & Baldwin, Luke E. (1990). The reading 
crisis: Why poor children fall behind. Cambridge, MA; Harvard University Press. 

Presents findings from a study designed to investigate aspects of the literacy and lan- 
guage achievement of elementary school children from low-income homes. A total of 30 
children from grades 2, 4, and 6, identified as below-average or above-average readers, were 
followed for two years. Reading tests administered included the gort, the wrat, and the 
Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Test of Word Analysis Skills. Also consulted in identifying 
subjects were scores on the most recently school-administered silent reading test. Below- 
average pupils were selected from those falling in stanines 2 and 3, while above average 
subjects came from those with reading scores in stanines 5 and 6. Data on reading, writing, 
and language were collected at the end of each year of the study. In addition, data on fami- 
lies and classrooms were collected. Home and family data included interviews, as well as 
observations of a simulated homework assignment which a parent was asked to help the 
child complete. Classroom data included observations, interviews, and questionnaires. 
Teachers were asked to complete questionnaires about their instructional practices and 
emphases and about specific pupils 1 strengths and weaknesses. Reading was assessed with 
the Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Assessment of Reading and Teaching Strategies, individually 
administered in May of each year of the study. At the end of the first year, pupils achieved 
at expected grade levels in grades 2 and 4, but were about a half year below grade norms in 
grade 6. Reading test results were essentially similar at the end of the second year. When the 
five subtests of the Roswell-Chall were analyzed, it was found that children tended to score 
at or above grade level on all five tests at grade 2, but fell below expected grade norms in 
word meaning, word recognition, and spelling at fourth grade, and below grade level on all 
subtests at grade 6. The patterns were similar at the end of the second year except for oral 
reading scores in grade 7. Differences between the two groups of readers appeared in grades 
4 and 6, but not in grade 2. Above-average readers in grades 4 and 6 scored above expected 
grade levels, but below-average readers' scores began to decelerate at grade 4. On the word 
meaning subtest, which did not require reading, both groups fell below grade norms at the 
two upper grades. Home conditions positively related to reading achievement in grades 2 
and 3 included adult interaction with children and homes that provided a good literacy envi- 
ronment. At grades 4 and 6, home conditions facilitating reading achievement included 
higher literacy and educational attainment of parents as well as parental interest in their chil- 
dren's educational achievement. Reading comprehension was found to increase under class- 
room conditions stressing challenging materials and direct instruction and practice. 

Alspaugh, John. (1991, Spring). Out-of-school environmental factors and elemen- 
tary-school achievement in mathematics and reading. Journal of Research and 
Development in Education, 24, 53-55. 

Examines the influences of factors outside of school control that account for differ- 
ences in elementary school achievement. Thirty-nine midwestem elementary schools were 
compared by median percentile rank for second grade reading and mathematics scores on 
the cat. Results of regression equations (with the out-of-school factors as independent vari- 
ables) showed that over 50% of the variance in second grade reading and over 40% of the 
variance in second grade mathematics achievement could be attributed to the following fac- 
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tors: (1) percentage of students eligible for free or reduced lunch; (2) percentage of students 
living with two parents; (3) percentage of student mobility; and (*) percentage of minority 
students. However, the percentage of minority students appeared to be minimally related to 
the achievement levels with the 39 schools included in the study. 

Rasinski, Timothy V.; Bruneau, Beverly; & Ambrose, Richard P. (1991). 
Home literacy practices of parents whose children are enrolled in a whole language 
kindergarten. In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), 
Reading is knowledge (pp. 37-43). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Asks eight parents whose children had been enrolled in a whole language kinder- 
garten program about their home literacy practices. The subjects were all mothers whose 
children (four girls and four boys) were successful in kindergarten although not considered 
exceptional. Each parent was interviewed by one of the researchers during two months at 
the end of the school year. The interviews probed parents on their approaches to literacy 
learning, home literacy experiences, and their satisfaction with the kindergarten experience 
their child received. Each interview lasted at least 30 minutes, was recorded and later tran- 
scribed. Categorical analysis was employed and revealed common home-based literacy 
activities including reading aloud, taking dictation, nurturing an interest in words, writing 
letters, and providing environments that were functional, filled with books, and in which 
parents acted as personal models of literate behaviors. The similarities among whole lan- 
guage practices and home-base literacy experiences are discussed. 

Alwin, Duane F. (1991, October). Family of origin and cohort differences in ver- 
bal ability. American Sociological Review, 56, 625-638. 

Explores whether cohort differences in family experiences account for the decline in 
verbal test scores for students in the 1960s and 1970s by analyzing nine norc General 
Social Surveys carried out between 1974 and 1990. Suggests that long term trends in verbal 
scores must be examined within the larger context of social change. Social and economic 
characteristics of the respondent's family of origin and amount of schooling are associated 
with the largest differences in vocabulary knowledge. Number of siblings has a significant 
influence on verbal skills but is less important than other family factors. Birth order was not 
independently linked to verbal scores. The researcher concludes that there is no support for 
the hypothesis that cohort differences in family experiences account for the trends in declin- 
ing verbal ability across cohorts in the population in the United States. 

Reynolds, Arthur J. (1991, Summer). Early schooling of children at risk. 
American Educational Research Journal, 28, 392-422. 

Reports results of a longitudinal study of 1,530 lower-income minority children's 
first- and second-year reading and mathematics achievement, as well as their socio-emotional 
maturity. Data were collected from children and teachers over four time periods and includ- 
ed school readiness attributes, intervening kindergarten influences, and intervening first- 
year social-psychological influences. Major results indicated that cognitive readiness in 
kindergarten had pervasive indirect effects on first- and second-year outcomes, and that 
variables directly alterable by families and schools (prekindergarten experience, motivation, 
mobility, and parent involvement) significantly influenced early school outcomes either 
directly or indirectly. The influence of sex (in favor of girls), prior achievement, motivation, 
and school mobility increased over time. Of the antecedent variables that had significant 
effects on year 1 reading achievement, Entering Kindergarten Readiness and Kindergarten 
Reading had the greatest total effects. All variables had significant total effects on reading in 
year 2. Most notable were the effects of Entering Kindergarten Readiness, Motivation, 
Parent Involvement, and Mobility. 
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Stevenson, Jim, & Fredman, Glenda, (1990, July). The social environmental cor- 
relates of reading ability. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry, 31, 
681-698. 

Investigates the relation between sociocultural and family environment factors on the 
reading and spelling abilities, as well as iq, for 550 13-year-old twins (M=292; F=258). Four 
measures of social environment were used as predictor variables: (1) social circumstances 
(including parents' occupations, housing tenancy and size, and family size), (2) parents' 
background (including age parents completed full-time education, countries of origin, and 
marital status), (3) emotional atmosphere at home (including marital rating, parents' expres- 
sion of warmth and criticism, and parents' health scores), and (4) family reading behaviors 
(including parents' reading problems and habits, as well as their reading to children and 
helping with homework). All subjects were administered the wisc-r, nara, the Schonell 
Graded Word Reading Test, and the Schonell Spelling Test. iQ-adjusted reading scores were 
derived for each subject. Measures significantly related to reading were entered in a multi- 
variate analysis. Results indicated consistent relations between many of these measures and 
the dependent variables. Most of the effects of environmental influences on children were 
general, i.e., related to IQ and not specifically related to reading. After controlling for the 
effects of iq on reading, only family size and some aspects of parent-child relationships 
were significant predictors of reading ability. 

Rowe, Kenneth J. (1991, February). The influence of reading activity at home on 
students' attitudes toward reading, classroom attentiveness, and reading achieve- 
ment: An application of structural equation modeling. British Journal of Education 

Psychology, 61, 19-35. 

Examines the extent to which children's reading achievement is influenced by the 
effects of home background factors, attitude toward reading, and attentiveness in the class- 
room. Accepting that each of these factors and their interactions affect reading, an explana- 
tory model was developed and tested, using structural equation modeling (sem) to estimate 
the magnitude and direction of the effects on pupil achievement. The final sample was com- 
posed of 5,092 children (ages 5 to 14) drawn from a stratified sample of 100 Australian pri- 
mary and postprimary government and nongovernment schools. Home background and 
reading activity factors were collected from records as well as from pupil questionnaires. 
Children's attitudes toward reading also were judged from questionnaires, as well as from 
teachers' ratings. Reading achievement was determined by scores on a criterion-referenced 
comprehension test and teachers' ratings. Results of structural equation modeling of the data 
indicated that regardless of family ses, age, and gender, Reading Activity at Home had sig- 
nificant positive influences on measures of reading achievement, attitudes toward reading, 
and attentiveness in the classroom. 

Machet, Myrna P. (1992, February). The effect of sociocultural values on adoles- 
cents' response to literature. Journal of Reading, 35, 356-362. 

Interviews three groups of South Africans to determine if their responses to stories 
varied with reference to the values inherent in the written texts and to the value systems of 
their subcultures. Subjects were English-speaking Jewish South Africans, white Afrikaans 
speakers, and blacks. All were from an urban background and shared similar ses. Subjects 
were 16 to 18 years of age. Subjects read three texts before appearing for an interview. Each 
subject ranked each story using Rokeach's lists of terminal and instrumental values and 
arranged the values in order of descending importance to the subject. Then each respondent 
wrote down the values they associated with each story read. From all the values listed by all 
the participants, each respondent ranked the five values thought most important. Values of 
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the three groups were different, and all groups responded differently to the stories. A need 
for culturally sensitive book selection is advocated. 

Brunell, A. Viking. (1991, September). Language acquisition in the Swedish- 
speaking minority in Finland. Journal of Reading, 55, 14-22. 

Addresses several questions about language acquisition in Swedish-speaking schools 
in Finland. Specifically, the study seeks to find: (1) how different are the Finnish and 
Swedish speaking students' levels of achievement in Swedish instruction, (2) what impact 
does home environment have on academic achievement, and (3) what type of language diffi- 
culties do students have in environments where Finnish influence is strong. Subjects were 
938 to 1,140 students from grades 3, 6, and 9 in Swedish-speaking Finland. At each grade, 
students' reading comprehension was assessed through multiple-choice questions requiring 
interpretation of and critical thinking about different texts. In addition, students' background 
information was compiled from extensive student and teacher questionnaires. Comparisons 
of test results over grade leveis suggested that individual differences in reading comprehen- 
sion were considerable, with approximately one third of the Swedish-speaking ninth graders 
displaying considerable underachievement. Correlations of background variables with 
achievement indicated background variables stemming from the home (mother tongue of the 
parents, students' use of Swedish in the home and in the peer group, the ses of the home, 
and the amount of literature available in the home) accounted most for reading and writing 
achievement. Further correlational analyses showed ses accounted for most of the variance 
in achievement variables. 



IV- 15 Reading interests 

McKenna, Michael C; Kear, Dennis J.; & Ellsworth, Randolph A. (1991). 
Developmental trends in children's use of print media: A national study. In Jerry 
Zutell & Sandra McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors; Issues in lit- 
eracy research and instruction (pp. 319-324). Chicago, IL: National Reading 
Conference. 

Examines proportions of elementary students reporting having used six types of 
printed materials in relation to grade, gender, and reading ability. A national sample of 
18,185 children (grades 1-6) was stratified by gender and ethnicity and represented 95 
school districts in 38 states. A self-reporting checklist was used to determine whether the 
students had used/read comic books, funnie?, library books, newspapers, encyclopedias, and 
magazines during the first half of the school year. Reports on having read comic books 
revealed developmental gender-base difference. The proportion of boys reported having 
read comic books during the school year rose from .69 (grade 1) to .75 (grade 6), but 
declined for girls (.60 to .50). The proportion of children who read the funnies appeared to 
increase with age (despite gender) and to favor better readers regardless of age; proportion 
of reading library books appears to drop with age irrespective of reading ability. The propor- 
tion of pupils who read the newspaper appears to rise comparably through the elementary 
grades for boys and girls, but ability-based differences appear by grade 3. One-fourth of 
children (grades 1-4) do not read magazines at all. A third to half of children at all elemen- 
tary levels report no use of encyclopedias. 



Gerlach, Jeanne M., & Rinehart, Steven D. (1992, April). Can you tell a book 
by its cover? Reading Horizons, 32, 289-298. 
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Explores reasons for selecting books given by 31 seventh and eighth grade pupils 
from a large, middle-class suburban public school. Ten books of fiction were randomly cho- 
sen for subjects to examine and they individually selected books they might want to read. As 
they chose the books, they thought aloud about the reason they decided on certain books. 
Protocols were taped. The predominant clue used was the summary inside the cover flap, 
followed by cover illustration, title, interest in the book's topic, size of print, and vocabulary 
difficulty. Subjects valued peer and teacher opinions about books. 

Coy-Shaffer, Joye, & Pettit, Shirley. (1992, June). Independent reading in the 
sixth grade: Students' reading choices. Florida Reading Quarterly, 28, 20-22. 

Questions 279 sixth grade middle school pupils about preferred categories of books 
when they have free choice. Pupils responded to a one-page survey concerning 14 categories 
and favorite authors and titles of books. The top six categories were mysteries, adventure, 
scary, humor, romance, and sports. Girls chose Judy Blume, Ann Martin, Beverly Cleary, 
Stephen King, Francine Pascal, and Carolyn Keene as favorite authors. Titles of most inter- 
est to girls were books in series. Boys' selection of authors was more varied, with only two 
having a high frequency of responses— Judy Blume and Stephen King. Titles for boys were 
varied. Historical fiction and geography were of least interest to subjects. 

Greenlee, Adele; Monson, Dianne; & Taylor, Barbara. (1992, Spring). 
Responses logged to formula series and recommended books, mra Highlights, 
12, 6. 

Explores children's response to self-selected formula books in comparison to recom- 
mended books. Twenty-five sixth graders, who kept logs of books they read independently 
over a 4-month period, were interviewed individually and asked to discuss one series and 
one nonseries book noted in their log entries. A common mode of response for the subjects 
was to retell the stories they had chosen. Subjects did not often refer to the formal aspects of 
the writing or engage in interpretation. Preference for books was rarely based on literary cri- 
teria, but rather on subject matter and self-perceived appropriateness. Most often, reader 
responses or both series and recommended books similarly indicated a personal level of 
engagement with the events and characters in the stories. 



IV- 16 Attitudes and affect toward reading 

Schell, Leo M. (1992, Spring). Students' perceptions of good and poor readers. 
Reading Improvement, 29, 18-24. 

Surveys children's perceptions of selected personal and social attributes of good and 
poor readers. Subjects were 562 children in grades 1 through 6 in two elementary schools. 
In mid-March, after pupils had time to become aware of their own and their classmates read- 
ing levels, they were twice administered a bipolar semantic differential scale describing 
eight personal and social characteristics. The first administration asked them to describe 
good readers, and the second asked them to describe poor readers. Analysis of the data 
strongly indicated that poor readers are viewed as having more negative personal and social 
traits than good readers, no matter the grade level, the gender, or the self-reported reading 
group assignment of the respondent. 

McKenna, Michael C, & Kear, Dennis J. (1992, Spring/Summer). Measuring 
attitude toward reading; A new tool for teachers. Arizona Reading Journal, 20, 
105-117. 
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Presents the Elementary Reading Attitude Survey along with a discussion of its 
development and suggestions for its use. The instrument was developed to enable quick and 
reliable assessment of children's attitudes toward reading. Thirty-nine items were formulat- 
ed, 24 pertaining to attitude toward recreational reading and 15 pertaining to attitude toward 
academic reading. Each item presented a brief statement about reading followed by four pic- 
tures of a cartoon character. Each picture portrayed a different attitude ranging from very 
positive to very negative. The prototype of the instrument was administered to 499 elemen- 
tary children. For each of the two item sets, recreational and academic, a final set of ten 
items each was selected on the basis of interitem coefficients of correlation. The revised 
instrument was normed on a nationally reflective sample of 18,138 children in grades 1 
through 6. Cronbach Alpha, a statistic designed to measure internal consistency of attitude, 
was computed at each grade level of both scales and for the composite score. This yielded 
reliability coefficients ranging from .74 to .89. Factor analyses, among other techniques, 
produced evidence supporting the claim that each of the survey 1 s two scales reflects values 
and discreet aspects of reading attitude. 

Linek, Wayne; Sturtevant, Elizabeth G.; Rasinski, Timothy V.; & Padak, 
Nancy. (1991). Second grade urban students' attitudes toward reading. In Timothy 
V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 77- 
86). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Studies reading attitudes, reading achievement, and oral reading performance of 
urban second graders. Eighty-fourth second grade children from five classrooms in two 
urban schools participated in the study. Attitudes toward reading were determined using the 
Heathington Primary Reading Attitude Scales. Mean scores and standard deviations were 
reported for free classroom reading, organized classroom reading, reading at the library, 
reading at home, other recieational reading, and total readies. Reading achievement was 
assessed using the comprehension portion of the gmrt. Oral reading performance was 
assessed using the Basic Reading Inventory which examined total oral miscues, meaning- 
changes miscues, and reading rate. Overall, urban second graders had positive attitudes 
toward reading regardless of their reading achievement. There was a noticeable trend that 
library reading was the most favored and organized classroom reading least favored by stu- 
dents. All boys and girls scored below average on the gmrt at the 30th and 37th percentiles, 
respectively. No significant trends emerged between boys and girls regarding oral miscues; 
however, girls read faster than boys. 

Sturtevant, Elizabeth G.; Linek, Wayne; Padak, Nancy; & Rasinski, Timothy 
V. (1991). Reading perceptions of urban second graders. In Timothy V. Rasinski, 
Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 63-69). 
Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Describes the reading perceptions of 78 second graders in a midwestem urban area 
in relation to reading achievement. Children from five classes at two urban schools were 
Individually interviewed at the beginning of their second grade year. Children were also 
given the comprehension portion of the gmrt. Each interview answer was rated as a whole 
and given a perception score ranging from 1-5. These were compared with the grmt score 
and later categorized and described. Results indicate that the second graders held widely 
varying perceptions of reading. Although children with more meaningful reading percep- 
tions tended to have higher comprehension scores, these relations were not statistically sig- 
nificant. Different questions yielded different types of responses. When children were asked 
to be "reading judges" they focused on oral performance. Reading enjoyment was associat- 
ed with meaning, and questions about instruction elicited responses reflective of basal 
instruction with a split emphasis on : ? *coding and meaning. 
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Tunnell, Michael O.; Calder, James E.; Justen, Joseph E. Ill; & Phaup, E. 
Stephan. (1991, Winter). Attitudes of young readers. Reading Improvement, 28, 
237-243. 

Reports the field testing of an 18-item Likert scale attitude survey administered to 
508 pupils in grades 2 to 6 in two states. Subjects completed the surveys with their class- 
room teachers, and marked reactions to statements as they were read aloud. Children tended 
to have mildly favorable attitudes in grades 2 to 4, but attitudes deteriorated for fifth and 
sixth graders. 

Gray, Janelle M. (1992, Spring). Summary of master's thesis: Reading achieve- 
ment and autonomy as a function of father-to-son reading. The California Reader, 
25, 17-19. 

Examines the effects of father-to-son reading on sons' reading autonomy and read- 
ing achievement. All males in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in one elementary school 
were asked to respond to a questionnaire asking if they were being read to by their fathers 
and, if so, the quantity of time involved in the activity. Of the 85 boys who received the 
questionnaire, 57 participated. Subjects also completed a Structured Reading Autobiography 
form to ascertain their independent reading habits. The ctbs provided reading achievement 
data for the subjects. Various statistical procedures revealed father-to-son reading is posi- 
tively related to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade reading achievement. Boys who continued to 
have father-to-son reading beyond primary school years achieved higher reading scores than 
boys who did not. The amount of time spent in father-to-son reading did not appear to be 
significant. Boys whose fathers modeled pleasure reading displayed higher degrees of plea- 
sure reading than boys whose fathers did not. 

Smith, M. Cecil (1992, Spring). A comparison of good and poor readers on a 
measure of adults' reading attitudes. Research and Teaching in Developmental 
Education, 8, 51-55. 

Compares the reading attitude scores of three samples of adult readers: 169 freshman 
university students identified as having reading and academic difficulties, 61 upper-division 
students enrolled in teacher education courses, and 1 1 1 adults from the community. 
Freshman students with reading difficulties were identified from the comprehension subtest 
scores on the ndrt. All subjects were administered the Adult Survey of Reading Attitudes 
(asra), a 40-item Likert-type scale containing five subscales. Subscale scores of the three 
groups were compared using anova procedures. Significant differences were found among 
groups on four of the subscales, with the freshmen exhibiting somewhat poorer attitudes 
toward reading than the other two groups. Additional analyses of this subgroup indicated 
that reading performance was independent of reading attitude. 

Hamann, Lori S.: Schultz, Loree; Smith, Michael W.; & White, Brian. (1991, 
September). Making connections: The power of autobiographical writing before 
reading. Journal of Reading, 35, 24-28. 

Investigates the effect of autobiographical writing before reading on eighth graders 
from diverse backgrounds. Children from two middle school classrooms were prepared for 
the reading of a story by being asked to write an autobiographical description of themselves 
reacting to a situation similar to the one related in the story. Pupils who wrote about relevant 
personal experiences were more inclined to like the story, stay on task during the text dis- 
cussion, and respond in a more sophisticated fashion to the story characters. 

Hansell, T. Stevenson, & Voelkel, Jean A. (1992, March). Views of personal 
literacy within a prison population. Journal of Reading, 35, 460-466. 
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Surveys prison inmates' views of their own personal literacy development. Of the 32 
male inmates participating voluntarily in the Chaplain's Literacy Dynamics Program, half 
were enrolled as students in the program, and half served as tutors. A survey addressing 
educational, physical, environmental, and psychological variables of reading was adminis- 
tered prior to providing literacy sessions. Findings suggested that more proficient readers 
(tutors) viewed reading as a purposeful activity. Less proficient participants suggested they 
had been negatively influenced by physical and environmental liabilities. 



IV- 17 Personality, self-concept, and reading 

Henshaw, Ann. (1991, July). "Are you a good reader now?": Secondary school 
remedial readers 1 perceptions of their own reading ability and their frames of refer- 
ence for "good" and "poor" readers. Reading, 25, 17-25. 

Interviews 52 British pupils ages 1 1 and 12, asking them to state whether they were 
currently good readers and why they felt they were or weren't. All were classified by the 
researcher as better, fair, or poorer readers using a reading age/real age discrepancy index. 
Responses- fell into three categories: positive, negative, and neutral. Less than half (48%) 
responded as positive, one-third gave negative responses, and 19% gave neutral responses. 
No statistically significant variations were found in the proportions of better, fair, and poor- 
er readers who gave positive, negative, or neutral responses. Children's perceptions of their 
ability seemed to have little relation to their actual measured reading ability. Poorer readers 
more frequently mentioned graphic features of text as a distinction between good and poor 
readers, while better readers placed more emphasis on performance skills such as fluency 
and expression. Only four children mentioned comprehension as a contributing factor. 

Gillespie, Cindy, & Powell, Janet. (1990). "At-risk" college students: Their per- 
ceptions of reading. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 177-183). Provo, UT: College Reading 
Association. 

Finds out how students define reading and describes their perceptions of the\ ability 
to read. A total of 191 freshmen (118 females and 73 males) enrolled in a developmental 
reading class were asked to respond in writing to ten survey questions. A total of 44% of the 
students* definitions were classified as empiricist (skill-related or bottom-up). These defini- 
tions were grouped into four categories: phonics, words, sentences, and skills. Forty-one per- 
cent of the responses were classified as rationalist (holistic or top-down) and focused on com- 
prehending, understanding, interpreting, or learning something. Only 5% of the responses 
could be defined as interactive in nature, while 10% were considered functional (enjoyment 
or relaxation). More than half of the at-risk students asked considered themselves as readers. 
The notion that at-risk students have a false perception of their reading abilities held true. 

Williams, Eugene H., Jr.; Morris, Nancy T.; Newman, Pamela P.; Williams, 
Anita A.; & Wesley, Andrea L. (1989, Winter). What can we learn from the 
learning styles of developmental students? Reading Improvement, 26, 281-289. 

Examines learning style characteristics of developmental and nondevelopmental 
junior college students. Subjects were developmental students (n=42) placed in develop- 
mental courses by having act scores of 12 or less and nondevelopmental students (n=44) 
enrolled in all regular academic courses and having act scores above 12. All were adminis- 
tered the Group Embedded Figures Test (geft), the Cognitive Preference Test, and the 
Productivity Environmental Survey. Results of t tests revealed significant differences 
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between developmental and nondevelopmental subjects for the learning style variables of 
field dependence, fact and principle in social studies and mathematics, learning in the after- 
noon, sound present during learning, motivation, and mobility. Discriminant analyses 
revealed that field-dependence/independence, as measured on the geft, was the single best 
discriminator between developmental and nondevelopmental students. 



IV- 18 Readability and legibility 

Anderson, Thomas H., & Armbruster, Bonnie B. (1986). Readable textbooks, 
or, selecting a textbook is not like buying a pair of shoes. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), 
Reading comprehension: From research to practice (pp. 151-162). Hillsdale, NJ: 
Erlbaum. 

Presents a brief history of research in readability and reviews research on text vari- 
ables under the two major headings of global coherence and local coherence. Good and poor 
examples from actual textbooks are given as illustrations. The authors contend that readabil- 
ity measures are not highly useful and discuss new work on text variables that may help in 
understanding textbooks. 

Graves, Michael F.; Prenn, Maureen C; Earle, Jason; Thompson, Mary; 
Johnson, Vivian; & Slater, Wayne H. (1991). Improving instructional text: 
Some lessons learned. Reading Research Quarterly, 26, U 0-1 22. 

Reports a replication of an earlier study to attempt to explain contradictions other 
independent researchers had found when they tried to replicate design procedures. Different 
outcomes were found using the procedures and modifications of the independent 
researchers. Subjects were 18 eleventh graders from a middle-class suburban high school. 
Materials included four versions of two texts, six short-answer questions for each passage, 
and an attitude survey. Passage versions were the texts of the original study and the second 
revision of those passages by the composition instructors, text linguists, and Time-Life writ- 
ers. The study was conducted over two consecutive days, with students receiving the materi- 
als, reading the passage, and writing their recalls on the first day, and completing a delayed 
recall, the short-answer quiz, and the attitude survey on the cecond day. Propositional analy- 
ses were used to score recalls. Composition instructors 1 revisions produced the most recall, 
and the text linguists' version produced the least. More propositions and a greater proportion 
of propositions were recalled by students reading the composition instructors 1 versions than 
those of the text linguists or the Time-Life writers. The same patterns were present for 
delayed recall. Subjects who read the composition instructors* version scored higher on the 
short-answer quiz than did the students reading the Time-Life versions. Composition instruc- 
tors' versions were also rated more favorably. Results did not replicate the original study but 
replicated the ^.tudy done by the other independent researchers, although differences here 
were larger than in the independent study. The importance of replication and the fallibility 
of expert judgment are suggested by the results. Suggestions for improving textbook design 
are given. 

Laina, Ho. (1991, December/1992, January). American teen books easier than 
British ones. Journal of Reading, 35, 324-327. 

Determines the readability levels and conducts a syntactic check on 20 British and 
20 American young adult novels which were frequently checked out of a Singapore library. 
Readability levels were established using the Dale-Chall formula and the Fry Readability 
Graph. Three 100-word samples were selected from each book. British books had higher 
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readability scores than did American books. Syntactic complexity was assessed by the Botel 
and Granowsky grammatical complexity formula. Five of the British books had high diffi- 
culty scores on the syntactic formula, while three American books scored as difficult. 

Vachon, Myra K., & Haney, Richard E. (1991, April). A procedure for deter- 
mining the level of abstraction of science reading material. Journal of Research in 
Science Teaching, 28, 343-352. 

Reports the development of a method for scoring the level of abstraction (loa) of 
science reading material, where level of abstraction is defined as the ratio of the nonconcrete 
concepts to the total number of concepts in a written passage, expressed as a percentage. 
Participants were 24 science educators, 60 science teachers, and 425 urban students in 
grades 5, 7, and 10. Data were collected by determining the readability levels of nine sam- 
ples of textbook material, determining the tentative loa scores of the passages and adminis- 
tering cloze tests over the passages to the students. Readability scores were determined by a 
computer program, loa scores were determined by the science educators. A subgroup of 1 1 
science teachers also made predictions of the levels of success students would have on the 
passages and administered the cloze tests. Agreement among teachers on the concepts of the 
loa ranged from 87% to 92%. No significant correlation coefficients were found between 
passage loa and passage readability level, between student cloze scores and passage loa, 
between passage loa and teacher prediction of student success, or between student cloze 
scores and passage readability level. The researchers suggest that loa may be tapping differ- 
ent processes than the other procedures. 

Bever, Thomas G.; Jandreau, Steven; Burwell, Rebecca; Kaplan, Ron; & 
Zaenen, Annie. (1991, Winter). Spacing printed text to isolate major phrases 
improves readability. Visible Language, 25, 74-87. 

Contrasts the effects of three kinds of spacing of linguistically based information (a 
hand constructed phrase structure analysis, a prosodic phrase analysis, and a "phrasetree" 
analysis) to determine the effect on passage readability as calculated by the Cook-Chapman 
Find-the-Odd-Word test in a paragraph version. Subjects were community college students, 
who read paragraphs under timed conditions and were instructed to strike out the odd word 
in each paragraph. There were eight experimental versions of format. Greatest advantage 
was found for the phrasetree materials, followed by the phrase structure materials. No 
advantage was found for the prosodic materials. For all subjects, phrasetree materials were 
read significantly better than even spaced format, phrase structure format, or prosodic mate- 
rials. For low-scoring subjects, the phrasetree condition was significantly better than the 
even spaced condition. No significant differences were noted for the other two formats or 
for the high group for any formats. The researchers concluded that phrasetree materials are 
read more efficiently than standard right ragged formats. 

Carmean, Stephen L., & Regeth, Rebecca A. (1990, December). Optimum level 
of visual contrast sensitivity for reading comprehension. Perceptual and Motor 
Skills, 77,755-762. 

Hypothesizes that a curvilinear relation exists between contrast sensitivity and ease 
of reading normal copy and tests the hypothesis by comparing elementary school children's 
contrast sensitivity with reading comprehension scores. Percentile scores on the reading 
comprehension section of the mat were collected for 155 children in grades 2 to 6. Children 
were individually tested for visual contrast sensitivity using a test marketed as a professional 
diagnostic measure for optometrists and ophthalmologists. The results showed that both low 
and high sensitivity were associated with lower reading comprehension. 
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Corneussen, Piers; Bradley, Lynette; Fowler, Sue; & Stein, John. (1991, 
September). What children see affects how they read. Developmental Medicine 
and Child Neurology, 33, 755-762. 

Compares visually disabled and nonvisually disabled children as they read three lists 
of single real words matched for linguistic complexity. Subjects were screened to exclude 
orthoptic and ophthalmological pathology before completing the Dunlop Test, a test of how 
retinal information from both eyes is associated with oculomotor signals about eye position 
in the head. Subjects also were screened with the British Ability Scales and a four- word 
rhyme detection task. Lists read were printed in three conditions: 24 point, 12 point, and 9 
point Helvetica fonts. Generally, children made more errors as print size was reduced. Most 
increases in errors occurred in children who failed the Dunlop Test when print size was 
changed from large to medium. Children who failed the Dunlop Test also showed a signifi- 
cant increase in the proportion of nonword errors with this switch in type size. Children who 
failed the Dunlop made fewer nonword errors than children who passed the Dunlop when 
they read large print, but they made more nonword errors with medium and small print. 
Results suggest a link between the efficiency of visual processing and reading accuracy. 

Jorna, Gerard C, & Snyder, Harry L. (1991, August). Image quality deter- 
mines differences in reading performance and perceived image quality with crt 
and hard-copy displays. Human Factors, 33, 459-469. 

Evaluates reading performance and subjective image quality on a soft-copy (crt) 
and a hard copy (photograph) displ?, with respect to physical image quality as measured in 
modulation transfer function area (mtfa) values. Each display type contained four levels of 
image quality created through the use of three filter conditions and a nonfilter condition. 
Font, visual angle, orientation, polarity, display luminance, and text layout were controlled 
for all conditions. The Tinker Speed of Reading Test was used to evaluate reading speed. 
Subjects, 16 college students, also completed a nine-point subjective rating scale of image 
quality after each reading task. As image quality of the display increased, reading speed and 
subjective image quality ratings increased for both hard copy and soft copy conditions. 
Results suggest .that if image qualities are similar, hard copy and soft copy displays yield 
equivalent reading speeds, refuting earlier research suggesting that people read more slowly 
from cathode-ray tube displays than from hard copy. 



IV- 19 Literacy acquisition 

Goswami, Usha, & Bryant, Peter. (1990). Phonological skills and learning to 
read. Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Reviews the research on the relation between children's phonological skills and the 
progress that they make in reading. The book begins with a discussion in Chapter 1 of 
phonological awareness and the different forms of this awareness. Other chapters present 
the research information on how children read words, spelling and phonological awareness, 
how children read and write new words, comparisons with backward readers and spellers, 
correlations and longitudinal predictions, teaching children about sounds, and do children 
learn to read in different ways from one another. A final chapter deals with theories about 
learning to read. 

Huxford, Laura; Terrell, Colin; & Bradley, Lynette. (1991, September). The 
relationship between the phonological strategies employed in reading and spelling. 
Journal of Research in Reading, 14, 99-105. 
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Reports on a longitudinal study of the relation between phonological strategies chil- 
dren use in early reading and spelling development. The 43 children serving as subjects 
were from reception classes in three English Primary Schools. At the inception of the study, 
most of the children were 4 or 5 years of age with a mean iq of 99 for the group. Children 
were given a variety of measures throughout the year-long span of the study. Measures 
given at the start of the study enabled control for age, reading, spelling, alphabetic knowl- 
edge, iq, memory, and hearing. Dependent measures given periodically throughout and at 
the culmination of the study assessed reading and spelling of 2- and 3-letter nonwords and 
real words, as well as phonological segmentation and blending ability. Mean scores for 
phonological spelling were consistently higher than mean scores for reading obtained on the 
same occasions. Correlated t tests performed on the difference between scores obtained on 
each occasion indicated phonological segmentation to be superior to phonological blending. 
Results support the notion that the ability to spell phonologically precedes the ability to read 
phonologically and that segmentation is easier than blending. 

Ehri, Linnea C, & Sweet, Jennifer. (1991). Fingerpoint-reading of memorized 
text: What enables beginners to process the print? Reading Research Quarterly, 
26, 442-462. 

Reports an investigation of the kinds of print-related knowledge that emergent read- 
ers must possess in order to learn to point to the words of a text as they recite it from memo- 
ry (fingerpoint-reading) and to remember information about the print from this activity. 
Thirty-six children whose ages ranged from 4.5 years to 5.8 years completed sever al pretests 
of reading skill assessing their letter knowledge and word reading abilities. Subjects then 
were introduced to fingerpoint-reading and practiced a simple text. Their reading capabili- 
ties were assessed using the final solo reading of the memorized text. In addition, six other 
tasks helped to determine each child* s ability to read or recognize lines of text and target 
words. A follow-up phase of training attempted to teach the subjects phonemic segmenta- 
tion. Although the subjects learned to recite the text, they were less able to point to the 
words in each line, and least able to match voice with print. Regression analyses, conducted 
with age, letter-name knowledge, preprimer word reading skill, letter discrimination, and 
two measures of phonemic segmentation serving as independent variables, revealed that dif- 
ferent types of print knowledge were related to different aspects of fingerpoint-reading. 
Recognition of some preprimer words contributed to reading and locating individual words 
in text. Letter knowledge was important for noticing that letters in the text had been altered 
and for locating words in text. Phonemic segmentation contributed to the ability to point to a 
printed word and match words with voice recitation. 

Ehri, Linnea C, & Robbins, Claudia. (1992). Beginners need some decoding 
skill to read words by analogy. Reading Research Quarterly, 27, 12-26. 

Investigates whether reading words by analogy depends on decoding skill. Ability to 
read nonsense words was used to distinguish kindergarten and first grade decoders and non- 
decoders. Subjects were assigned randomly to one of two groups — an analogy condition or a 
control condition. All subjects were taught to read five English words and then were tested 
on five transfer words. The training words contained the same letters and sounds, but they 
wen ordered differently. For the 48 analogy subjects, the transfer words shared rimes with 
the training words. For the 54 control group subjects, the transfer words shared only letter- 
sound correspondences. Subjects attempted to read the transfer words and then were given 
five trials with feedback to learn them. Performances were tested statistically using /-tests or 
Mann Whitney nonparametic tests. A 2-way anova was conducted on scores across learning 
trials. Results indicated that only the decoders read any words by analogy. Nondecoders 
tended to misread new words as old words (using partial letter cues). Among decoders, anal- 
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ogy subjects read more transfer words than controls; blending onset and rime units appeared 
easier than blending phonemic units. It is suggested that beginners need some decoding skill 
to be sufficiently analytic about spellings to read words by analogy. 

Olliff, Charleen B. (1991, Winter). The beginning reader's concept of word: 
Implications for the classroom. Reading Improvement, 28, 249-254. 

Reviews research exploring the beginning reader's acquisition and understanding of 
the metalinguistic concept of word. In general, the research evidence suggested that confu- 
sions are resolved through meaningful experiences with print structured to teach the vocabu- 
lary needed to benefit from formal instruction. 



Meharg, Margaret R. (1992, Spring). Emergent reading. The California Reader, 
25, 8-11. 



Identifies research supporting the existence of stages in emergent reading. Also pre- 
sents the theoretical basis for the whole language approach to reading instruction. 

Rieben, Laurence, & Saada-Robert, Madelon. (1991). Developmental patterns 
and individual differences in the word-search strategies of beginning readers. 
Learning and Instruction, 1, 67-87. 

Presents the first results of a longitudinal program intended to explore the individual 
deferences in written language acquisition strategies. Subjects were 21 beginning 
readers/writers (ages 5 to 6) attending a state school attached to a Swiss university. The sam- 
ple included 1 1 kindergarten pupils and 10 first graders. All were nonreaders according to 
the results of initial reading tests (reading of texts, words, and pseudowords). D?ta were col- 
lected in classrooms during each of four observation periods that extended from November 
through May of one academic year. During each of the observation periods, the pupils were 
invited to produce a commentary based on their drawings, and they were provided with a 
reference text to aid their independent writing. Four reference texts were developed, and one 
was presented at each session. The focus of this study was the subjects* use of reference 
texts to identify and copy words in their writing. Observations were analyzed to detail the 
pupils' word-search strategies. Results showed that word-search strategies varied from those 
dependent on prior context knowledge to those linked to alphabetic knowledge. Strategies 
also were observed to appear concomitantly. It was found that children constructed and used 
certain strategies in a dominant way, and this dominance changed in the course of reading 
acquisition. 

Roskos, K. (1991). An inventory of literate behavior in the pretend play episodes 
of eight preschoolers. Reading Research and Instruction, 30, 39-52. 

Describes the development of an inventory used to document reading- and writing- 
like behaviors of eight preschoolers evidenced in their pretend play episodes. The eight sub- 
jects were enrolled in a preschool program that served 29 children who were considered typ- 
ical of their age group in verbal ability (ppvt), language development (test of Early 
Language Development), health, home life, and school attendance. Over a 6-month period, 
three strategies were used to obtain data about literate behavior in the pretend play activity 
of the subjects: a series of ethnographic interviews, nonparticipant observation using video- 
taping, and the collection of literacy documents produced during play episodes either in the 
home or in the preschool. A four-step procedure was used to inventory the data. The video- 
tapes were scanned for indicators of reading- and writing-like demonstrations; all instances 
of literate behavior were recorded and the instances of literacy were sorted into kinds of lit- 
erate behavior. A matrix was applied for sorting literacy demonstrations and references into 
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domains of literacy activities, skills, and knowledge. Finally, the matrices were summarized 
into a basic scheme, or inventory scheme, of literate behaviors. 

Neuman, Susan B., & Roskos, Kathy. (1991, June). Peers as literacy informants: 
A description of young children's literacy conversations in play. Early Childhood 
Research Quarterly, 6, 233-248. 

Examines the influences of the social context on children's learning by describing 
the functions of preschoolers' literacy-based verbal exchanges in a print-enriched play envi- 
ronment. Following the collection of base-line play behaviors, the play settings in two 
preschool classrooms were reorganized and enriched with print materials and literacy- 
related props. Children's play behaviors were then recorded through extensive observations 
over a 2-month period. Evidence of literacy demonstrations, defined as instances of reading- 
or writing- like behaviors, rose sharply (from 1.5 to 2.8 demonstrations per 40 minutes). 
From the sustained literacy conversations that were videotaped, 67 literacy-related conver- 
sational episodes were isolated and subjected to content analysis. Three types of discourse 
about literacy were identified in the play context: children's conversations focused on desig- 
nating the names of literacy-related objects, on negotiating meaning related to a literacy 
topic, and on coaching another chMH in some literacy task in order to achieve a goal in play. 
Results suggest that children's collaborative engagement in literacy through play may have 
an important influence on their developing it ^standing of written language. 

Landsmann, Lilian a Tolchinsky. (1990). LUeracy development and pedagogical 
implications: Evidence from the Hebrew system of writing. In Yetta M. Goodman 
(Ed.), How children construct literacy: Piagetian perspectives (pp. 26-44). 
Newark, DE: International Reading Association. 

Describes children's concept of literacy constructed by them while interacting with, 
or engaged in, writing activities. Research projects conducted with preschool Israeli children 
were reviewed to detail the emergence of writing, the regulation of writing, and the repre- 
sentation of language in writing. Four implications for literacy development resulting from 
this body of research were detailed. The first suggested the presence of developmental regu- 
larities across orthographies. The second confirmed the relation between the spoken and 
written language and asserted that mastery of the spoken language would not be a prerequi- 
site for fostering written language, but rather the two forms would interact from the begin- 
ning. The third related that children appear to attend to lexical morphemic levels of lan- 
guage from their very first involvement with reading and writing. The fourth implication 
supported the Piagetian concept of a hypothetical mechanism of development suggesting 
that children need to be provided with opportunities to confront and to reflect on their own 
writing and reading, to review what they do, to compare successive writings, and to contras: 
ideas about texts. 

McDonough, Kathleen. (1992, Spring/Summer). Observations of first grade stu- 
dents' reading and writing. Arizona Reading Journal, 20, 82-85. 

Reports observations and comparisons of the changes that occur over time in three 6- 
year-old children's reading and writing. The children were judged as High Progress (hp), 
Average Progress (ap), and Reading Recovery (rr). Each child was informally interviewed 
and observed in his or her classroom. In addition, a portfolio of writing samples was collect- 
ed, as were "running records" of readings of self-selected text. Comparisons were also made 
on selected tasks from the Observation Survey completed in September and again in May of 
the first grade year. The rr child's Reading Recovery lessons were discontinued in 
February. At year's end, the rr pupil was functioning within the average to high average 
range in his class. His focus was on the construction of meaning in both reading and writing. 
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His teacher commented that he was helping other children with their reading and journal 
writing. In contrast, the ap pupil was not functioning within the average range. Her reading 
was word-by-word and without understanding. She appeared to lack the strategies to solve 
problems in text in a systematic way. The hp pupil became more fluent in both reading and 
writing over time. She constructed meaning in stories she read and in her journal entries. In 
a 10-minute writing vocabulary task from the Observation Survey, her writing vocabulary 
doubled (43/86) from fall to spring. The researcher indicates that although the rr pupil's 
progress was predic*able based on similar studies, the ap pupil's failure to make average 
progress was unexpected. 

Wolf, Shelby Anne. (1991, September). Following the trail of story. Language 
Arts, 68, 388-395. 

Presents a selected aspect of a larger case study of one child's response to literature 
over time. The subject, who is the daughter of the author, was observed from 3.2 years to 
7.5 years of age in various settings (mainly school and home). Data included audio and 
videotapes of story reading episodes, interviews with teachers and family members, as well 
as behavioral notes on her language and literacy development. Focus is placed on the child's 
developing response to the tale of Hansel and Gretel, as it was presented to her through sev- 
eral Grimm Brothers' editions. Compilation of the data suggest that the nature of the child's 
responses and interpretations changed over time and settings. At ages 3 and 4, understand- 
ing of the story was expressed through pantomime. At ages 5 and 6, actions became sub- 
dued as comments, questions, and hypotheses adhering more to the literal message of the 
text became more pronounced. By age 7, talk expanded to discussions which included logi- 
cal explanations and assessments of characters' motivations and intentions based on life 
experiences. 

Hudson, Judith A., & Slackman, Elizabeth A. (1990, October/December). 
Children's use of scripts in inferential text processing. Discourse Processes, 13, 
375-385. 

Investigates developmental differences between preschool and first grade children's 
abilities to make various types of inferences. Subjects were 42 nursery school children and 
41 first grade children enrolled in public and private nursery and elementary schools. Each 
child was seen individually and read three stories. After listening to each story, the child 
was asked to recall as much of the story as possible and to answer one script-based inference 
question and one text-based inference question. Script-based questions required inferences 
based on information represented in the listeners' event schemas. Text-based questions 
required inferences based on relations between story statements as opposed to event knowl- 
edge alone. Two types of text-based inferences were of interest: invited inferences, based 
primarily on general world knowledge, and logical inferences, based on conditional reason- 
ing. Dependent variables were total number of statements recalled out of five, and total 
number of correct inferences in the script-based, invited, or logical categories, anova proce- 
dures applied to the data showed first graders produced more inferences than preschoolers in 
all categories. Controlling for recall of relevant text information, preschoolers were better 
able to make script-based inferences than both invited and logical inferences. In comparison 
to preschoolers, first graders were better able to draw both script-based and invited infer- 
ences than logical inferences. Results support the notion that the development of children's 
knowledge base is related to the development of their ability to draw inferences. With 
regard to text comprehension, preschool children's event knowledge enables them to make 
script-based inferences prior to invited or logical inferences. 
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Toomey, Derek, & Sloane, Judith. (1991, February). Developing 'Emergent 
Literacy' for children of low socioeconomic status: A preschool program. 
Australian Journal of Reading, 14 y 40-49. 

Describes a project which examined the emergent literacy development of 79 low- 
ses children in four Australian preschools over a 6-month period. To encourage children's 
interest in books, the researchers regularly read to the children both individually and in 
small groups. In addition, books were sent home so that parents could read to their children 
twice a week. Home visits were used for families needing encouragement. During the last 7 
weeks of the program, children were exposed to predictable books. Five such books were 
introduced, read aloud several times, and sent home with each child. Identical measures 
were used to evaluate the home backgrounds and literacy competencies of both project chil- 
dren and a comparison group of 36 families. In spite of some initial advantages for the com- 
parison group, the project group demonstrated greater improvement on the posttest (Sulzby 
Test of Emergent Literacy). Children who participated in the project were much more 
inclined to be responding to print at the time of the posttest (58%), as compared with their 
pretest performances (3%). 

Bloomer, Richard H.; Norlander, Kay A.; & Richard, Patricia A. (1991). 
Short-term memory demands of initial reading curricula: Impact on progress in 
elementary school reading. In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Ca' iperell (Eds.), 
Literacy: International national, state, and local (pp. 187-202). Athens, GA: 
American Reading Forum. 

Ascertains the short term memory (stm) capacity of first and second graders in rela- 
tion to the short term memory requirements (stmr) of several beginning reading programs 
and later reading success. The subjects were from nine elementary schools and included 148 
first graders and 193 second graders. Mean iq for the sample was 103.1. The Visual 
Sequential Memory Task (a subtest of the Bloomer Learning Test) was used to assess 
pupils' ability to remember a sequence of letters and words after brief exposure. Results of 
this test indicated that successful immediate recall of letters and words is dependent on the 
size of the recall task and the maturity of the learner. First and second graders have a much 
larger memory capacity for letters than for words, with second graders having a greater 
capacity developmentally. The average number of words remembered by first graders is less 
than one, suggesting that first graders will have difficulty holding a single word it* stm for 
processing and may require multiple exposures for learning. Differences were found among 
four beginning reading programs for the number of stimuli introduced in a lesson. Analysis 
at the end of the first grade indicated that children who were taught to read with letter-sound 
correspondence were superior to children taught by word/story method in the identification 
of letters. Records taken from all children in the sixth grade suggest that reading programs 
which require less stmr reduce but do not eliminate reading problems. 



IV-20 Studies on the reading process 

Straw, Stanley B., & Sadowy, Pat. (1990). Dynamics of communication: 
Transmission, translation, and interaction in reading comprehension. In Deanne 
Bogdan, & Stanley B. Straw (Eds.), Beyond communication: Reading comprehen- 
sion and criticism (pp. 21-47). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Traces the dominant concepts of reading from the late 18th century through the 
development of interactive models in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The earliest concept of 
reading discussed is one of transmission. In the transmission model, meaning and authority 
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resided with the author while the reader was seen as a passive recipient of the author's 
meaning. A good reader was one who could recognize and/or apprehend the author's intent. 
If meaning was unclear, it was the reader's fault. In the late 19th century, with the interest of 
psychologists in reading and in the skills brought to the reading act, the concept of reading 
changed. Now the dominance of the author was overshadowed by the dominance of the text, 
and reading was seen as translation rather than transmission. A change in the content of chil- 
dren's readers occurred from religious intentions to a literary emphasis. The reader was no 
longer seen as a passive receiver but as a translator of text into meaning and was active in 
figuring out the meaning of the text. The meaning of the passage was held to reside in its 
constituent words. The reader's task was to break the code, thereby finding the meaning that 
was hidden within the text. More recently, the concept of reading broadened to include 
interaction as a primary tenet of the reading process. Reading is viewed as an interaction 
among reader, author, and text. Interaction notions see meaning as being molded in light of 
reader background and knowledge, suggesting that the author and reader share knowledge 
and experience and that these are shared via the structures of the text. Two general cate- 
gories of interactive theories are discussed: psycholinguistic models and interactive- 
compensatory models. 

Carpenter, Patricia A., & Just, Marcel Adam. (1986). Cognitive processes in 
reading. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), Reading comprehension: From research to prac- 
tice (pp. 1 1-29). Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Reviews research on cognitive processes in reading with a focus on four areas: per- 
ceptual processes, comprehension processes, theoretical models of reading, and individual 
differences. Within each area, some of the research issues are presented, main themes are 
summarized, and suggestions for future research are presented. 

Guthrie, John T.; Britten, Tracy; & Barker, K. Georgene. (1991). Roles of 
document structure, cognitive strategy, and awareness in searching for information. 
Reading Research Quarterly, 26, 300-324. 

Examines, in two studies, the process by which readers locate information in written 
documents. Study i presents 26 undergraduate psychology majors who were asked to search 
for information as it was displayed in three document formats (a table, a directory, and a 
prose format) on a personal computer with an internal clock and an Infowindow. The table 
and the directory each displayed the same information in two marked categories (rows and 
columns for the table, and headings and subheadings for the directory), while the prose for- 
mat presented the information in two paragraphs. As a document was shown on the 
Infowindow, questions requiring location of information were asked of the subject. Using a 
minimenu displayed on the bottom of the screen, subjects were able to take notes based on 
the following options: review the question, review notes, answer the question, and quit. The 
computer recorded the time each subject took to examine the screen, as well as each time a 
marked category or notetaking option was chosen. Data were assigned to one of four search 
process classifications: goal formation, category selection, extraction of information, and 
sequencing, manova results indicated subjects were significantly more selective in their 
searches when documents contained a greater number of marked category options. They 
also spent proportionally more time on category selection and less time on extraction when 
searching the table or the directory than when searching the prose format. Subjects were 
equally discerning in their inspections of the table and directory, even though the informa- 
tion was organized differently. Subjects who had effective category selection strategies did 
so at . faster rate and with greater accuracy than students who had exhaustive or erratic 
strategies. Study 2 explored when and how students integrate information during document 
search. Subjects were 25 undergraduate psychology students who were asked to give "think 
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aloud" reports as they completed search tasks using a table and a directory. Analysis of 
computer synchronized recordings of think aloud reports with time spent inspecting each 
display indicated that subjects with efficient and exhaustive strategies were more aware of 
process than were subjects with erratic strategies. 

Neuman, Susan B. (1992, Spring). Is learning from media distinctive? Examining 
children's inferencing strategies. American Educational Research Journal, 29 , 



Reports two studies designed to analyze the influence of media on children's inter- 
pretation of stories. Study 1 presents a case study of two fifth graders as they did think 
alouds while reading and viewing episodes from two mysteries on public television pro- 
gramming. Judges analyzed the different strategies used when the children were inferencing 
from print and from videos. Study 2 examined the use of strategies by 42 high and 41 low 
achievers in fifth grade and whether their strategies differed across media presentation. 
Approximately half of each group was assigned to either view or read the same two stories 
as in Study 1 and asked to report on their predictions and thoughts. Subjects reported on six 
episodes in each story. Protocols were analyzed for inferencing strategies. A similar pattern 
of inferencing strategies appeared to be used for both print and media forms, and both high 
and low achievers seemed to use comparable strategies. 

Smith, Michael W. (1991, May-June). Constructing meaning from text: An analy- 
sis of ninth-grade reader responses. Journal of Educational Research, 84, 263-271. 

Studies the cognitive processes of five successful and five less successful ninth 
graders as they read two narrative texts and thought-aloud about what they read. 
Specifically, the study investigated the orientations toward reading of the subjects, the 
effects of the type of story on the responses, and if there were differences in the responses of 
the successful and less successful readers. Data revealed that students were primarily story- 
driven readers, rather than information- or point-driven readers. Differences between the 
two stories had little effect on the students' responses. No significant differences were found 
between the successful and less successful readers, although successful readers used more 
processes than did less successful readers. Successful readers also made more personal 
responses and used more personal experiences to understand the text. Less successful read- 
ers had a higher proportion of responses in the inferencing category than did the successful 
readers. 

Whitney, Paul; Ritchie, Bill G.; & Clark, Matthew B. (1991, April-June). 
Working-memory capacity and the use of elaborative inferences in text compre- 
hension. Discourse Processes, 14, 133-145. 

Determines if individual differences in working memory capacity are related to the 
ways readers use inferences to facilitate text comprehension. Subjects were university stu- 
dents enrolled in introductory psychology classes who scored either high or low on a mea- 
sure of working memory span. Participants read six passages, an event at a time, and per- 
formed thinking-out-loud protocols of their emerging interpretations. Tapes were 
transcribed and divided into idea units representing simple sentences. Proportion of specific 
elaborations by the lower-span readers was double that of the higher-span readers. No other 
contrasts were significant. Interaction between span and passage did not approach signifi- 
cance, suggesting that span effects were consistent across passages. Patterns indicated that 
high-span readers keep a few open-ended thematic interpretations in memory and test them 
across successive portions of the text. Low-span readers may commit to a single early inter- 
pretation or interpret each event in a specific, isolated way. High-span readers made most of 
their elaborations in the last third of their protocols, suggesting that they may be using a 
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hypothesis-testing reading strategy. Additional data suggested that low-span readers fell into 
two clusters, those that made a few overall thematic interpretations and those that made 
large numbers of inferences. 

Sadoski, Mark; Goetz, Ernest T.; Ouvarez, Arturo, Jr.; Lee, Sharon; & 
Roberts, Nancy M. (1990, March). Imagination in story reading: The role of 
imagery, verbal recall, story analysis, and processing levels. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 22, 55-70. 

Examines the relation between verbal recall and spontaneously occurring imagery in 
reading a complete literary text. Aspects of the study addressed the relation between 
imagery categories and verbal categories in both immediate and delayed conditions, the 
relation between imagery and story structure, and the effects of different processing instruc- 
tions on recall and imagery. Five intact classes of community college students served as 
subjects. All scored above the 20th percentile on the sort. All students read one 2,100 word 
text excerpted from a novel for young adults. Immediately after reading and again 48 hours 
later students were asked to provide written free recalls and written and enumerated imagery 
reports. Imagery reports were classified into categories of recall taken from the text compre- 
hension and memory literature. Bivariate correlation analyses revealed no high coefficients 
and few moderate coefficients between verbal recall and imagery reports, suggesting sepa- 
rate systems. A factor analysis performed on the immediate data matrix indicated that three 
of the four significant factors received their highest loadings from imagery variables. Total 
verbal recall declined over the retention interval; imagery did not. Experimental instructions 
designed to manipulate process depth in an externally valid fashion did not result in signifi- 
cant differences in imagery reporting and recall. Other results indicated that a significant 
relation existed between imaging a story segment and the story grammar macrostructure of 
that segment. 

Kletzien, Sharon Benge. (1992, June). Proficient and less proficient comprehen- 
ded strategy use for different top-level structures. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
24, 191-215. 

Compares comprehension strategies used by readers of two proficiency levels as 
they read passages with different top-level structures. Twenty-four tenth and eleventh 
graders of average ability participated in the study. Results of the ctbs reading comprehen- 
sion subtest were used to separate proficient from less proficient comprehenders. Subjects 
read three expository passages with different top-level structures: collection, causation, and 
comparison. Passages used by proficient comprehenders had tenth and eleventh grade read- 
ability levels. These were rewritten to a ninth grade readability level for less proficient com- 
prehenders. The same 12 context dependent nouns and verbs were deleted from each version 
of each passage and replaced by blanks. As subjects read each cloze passage designed for 
their group, they were required to provide an exact word or synonym replacement for each 
deletion and to tell what they did to decide on what word to put in the blank. The numbers 
of correct and incorrect responses for each passage for each group were totaled. Self-report 
responses were classified into 12 strategy categories, and the total number of times each 
strategy was used for each passage for each group was calculated. Repeated measures of 
anova on cloze responses supported the assumption that the three passages were of equal 
difficulty and the same relative difficulty for the two groups. Both groups used similar 
strategies: reading, prior knowledge, inference, reading subsequent text, utilizing author's 
structure, relating the main idea, and focusing on key vocabulary. Strategies most often used 
by proficient comprehenders were use of inferences on the collection passage and use of 
author's, structure on the causation passage. Differences observed between proficient and 
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less proficient comprehenders were use of prior knowledge on the collection passage and 
use of vocabulary on the causation and comparison passages. 

O'Brien, Edward J., & Albrecht, Jason E. (1991 January). The role of context 
in accessing antecedents in text. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning, 
Memory, and Cognition, 17, 94-102. 

Conducts five experiments examining the type of information in the representation 
of a passage that may be activated during a search for antecedent information. Subjects were 
between 30 and 80 undergraduates receiving course credit for participation. In Experiment 
1, a series of 20 pairs of passages were prepared, each containing a target antecedent in the 
second sentence. For each passage there were two possible antecedents. In the high-context 
version, one antecedent was highly related to the general context and the other was less 
related; in the low-context version, neither antecedent was highly related to the general con- 
text of the passage. Following a prompting reinstatement of the target antecedent, subjects 
were asked to name either the target antecedent or the alternative concept. Time to name 
either of the preceding, time to respond to a comprehension question, and time to read the 
final line of each passage (passages were presented a line at a time on a computer screen) 
were recorded. Reading times did not differ as a function of antecedent type for either type 
passage. Context was found to influence the activation level of antecedents. Time to name 
high related concepts was faster in the high context than in the lower context passages, both 
when the related concept was the target and when it was an alternative concept. It was felt 
that findings demonstrated that, with supporting context, concepts not present in the presen- 
tation of a passage become active during an antecedent search. In Experiment 2, results con- 
firmed that the activation of concepts occurred during reinstatement. Experiment 3 demon- 
strated that if the activation of these concepts is high enough, readers may infer and 
incorrectly retrieve these concepts instead of the correct concept. The final two experiments 
confirmed that inferencing of the concepts occurred during retrieval and not during initial 
reading of the passage. 

Daneman, Meredith, & Stainton, Murray. (1991, July). Phonological recoding 
in silent reading. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning, Memory, and 
Cognition, 4, 618-632. 

Examines the use of phonological codes by fluent adult readers during silent reading 
of natural text. Subjects for the four experiments were University of Toronto undergradu- 
ates. In Experiment 1 , subjects read a story while proofreading it for homophonic error 
words and nonhomophonic error words. Prior to engaging in the proofreading task, half the 
subjects read an error free version of the text, and half did not. Data consisted of the number 
of error words detected during the proofreading task, as well as performance scores on a 
speeded version of the Nelson-Denny Comprehension Test and a homophone spelling test. 
Performance on the proofreading task was significantly related to performance in reading 
comprehension, with good readers outperforming poor readers only when exposed to an 
error free version first. Almost perfect performance on the homophone spelling test suggest- 
ed that any difficulty detecting homophonic errors did not stem from poor spelling ability. 
Results of Experiment 1 support the notion that phonological processes occur during silent 
reading. Experiment 2 sought to separate two potential sources for the homophonic confu- 
sion effect observed in Experiment 1. Using the materials and procedures of the familiarized 
condition in Experiment 1, subjects performed the task in two conditions which would inter- 
fere with maintenance of phonological codes in memory, but not with generation of phono- 
logical codes during lexical access. Results showed that the homophonic effect observed in 
Experiment 1 was persistent even under memory interfering conditions. Experiment 3 inves- 
tigated if exposure to interfering homophones produced the confusion effect. Subjects read 
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an error free version of the passage that contained synonyms for the correct homophones 
instead of the homophones themselves. Results of the proofreading tasks ruled out word- 
specific-priming as an explanation for the homophone confusion effect. Combined results of 
Experiments 2 and 3 suggested that phonological codes are activated during lexical access. 
Experiment 4 examined the facilitative role of homophones. Findings showed that although 
homophony interfered with initial detection of inconsistent words, it did facilitate recovery 
of correct solutions. 

Endres-Niggemeyer, Brigitte; Waumans, Wim; & Yamashtta, Hitoshi. (1991). 
Modeling summary writing by introspection: A small-scale demonstrative study. 
Text, 77,523-552. 

Studies think-aloud protocols of three individuals as they summarized written text. 
Subjects were from Germany, Japan, and Belgium, all three taking part in a seminar at 
Duisburg University. All had been academically trained in their native country. Each subject 
contributed a think-aloud protocol while drafting a summary of introductory material to a 
German Prologue textbook. Statements for each think-aloud protocol were transcribed and 
interpreted to describe strategies used during the summarization process. Strategy state- 
ments were classified into the following function categories: general inference, planning and 
control, knowledge acquisition, relevance assessment, meaning reduction, condensation, 
construction, and output. Strategies observed were similar for each of the subjects, although 
the extent to which each subject used a strategy varied. 

Hegarty, Mary; Mayer, Richard E.; & Green, Carolyn E. (1992, March). 
Comprehension of arithmetic word problems: Evidence from students' eye fixa- 
tions. Journal of Educational Psychology, 84 , 76-84. 

Investigates, through observations of eye fixations, students' response to inconsis- 
tency in arithmetic word problems. Subjects were 38 undergraduates who were asked to 
read arithmetic word problems containing relational terms that were consistent or inconsis- 
tent with the required arithmetic operation. The problems were presented on a computer 
monitor and subjects* eye fixations were monitored and recorded on videotape. The video- 
tapes also provided audiorecordings of subjects* verbal statements of the solution plan. 
Dependent variables were: (1) the number of reversal errors made in solving problems, (2) 
the overall time in reading and solving the problem, (3) the time required from the begin- 
ning to the end of the first series of eye fixations involved in the initial reading of the prob- 
lem, and (4) the integration and planning time (i.e. the time from the end of the first series of 
eye fixations to the oral statement of the solution plan). A series of anova procedures 
applied to the data revealed low accuracy students made significantly fewer reversal errors 
on consistent problems than inconsistent ones. Inconsistent problems required significantly 
more time than did consistent problems. For high accuracy students, but not low accuracy 
students, additional time was spent in the integration and planning phases of the problem 
solving, rather than the initial reading of the problem or the execution phase. 

FoRruNATO, Irene; Hecht, Deborah; Tittle, Carol Kehr; & Alvarez, Laura. 
(1991, December). Arithmetic Teacher. 39, 38-40. 

Observes 165 seventh grade children from 23 classes as they solved a nonroutine 
coin problem in mathematics and then completed 21 metacognitive statements on the strate- 
gies that they did or did not use as they completed the task. Examples of statements and the 
implications of the statement choice are included. 
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Lam, Agnes S.L.; Perfetti, Charles A.; & Bell, Laura. (1991, September). 
Automatic phonetic transfer in bidialectal reading. Applied Psycholinguistics, 12, 
299-311. 

Studies phonetic activation as it occurs in bidialectal Chinese adults during the read- 
ing of Chinese nonalphabetic script. Subjects were 16 Chinese adults from Hong Kong who 
spoke in Cantonese as a first dialect (Dl) and Mandarin as a second dialect (D2) and 16 
Chinese adults from the republic of China (Taiwan) who spoke in Mandarin (Dl) but not 
Cantonese. Subjects were mostly graduate students or staff members. Of interest was the 
comparative performance of the Hong Kong subjects in reading nonalphabetic characters in 
Cantonese (Dl) and Mandarin (D2) and the comparative performance of the Hong Kong 
subjects reading Mandarin (D2) with the performance of the Taiwanese subjects reading 
Mandarin (Dl). Subjects were asked to read silently pairs of Chinese word characters and to 
tell whether, in a given dialect, the two characters had the same or different pronunciations. 
Dependent measures of processing difficulty were: (1) the mean reaction time of subjects in 
the same/different task and (2) the percentage correct on the same/different decision, anova 
with planned comparisons performed on the data supported the notion that automatic pho- 
netic activation occurs in reading of Chinese ideographic script. 

Bisanz, Gay; Das, J.P.; Varnhagen, Connie K.; & Henderson, Helen R. (1992, 
March). Structural components of reading time and recall for sentences in narra- 
tives: Exploring changes with age and reading ability. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 84, 103-114. 

Explores the reading process components that affect sentence reading time and recall 
in children. Four of the components studied were microstructure components (words, mean 
frequency of content words, propositions, and syntax), and four were macrostructure com- 
ponents (new argument nouns, causal relations, causal chains, and story grammar). The 
sample for the study consisted of 66 good readers and 46 poor readers distributed over 
grades 5 and 7. Subjects read seven two-episode narratives constructed according to a well 
accepted story grammar. Each sentence within each narrative was assigned a value for each 
of the eight components. Subjects read each narrative, one sentence at a time, at their own 
pace. After reading each complete narrative, they were asked to retell it keeping as close as 
possible to the text. Multiple regression techniques revealed that, for all subjects, 
microstructrue components, especially words and propositions, were predictive of reading 
time; the greater the number of components per sentence, the longer the reading time. At 
both grade levels, poor readers differed from good readers in that macrostructure compo- 
nents predicted poor readers* reading time. For example, more causal relations per sentence 
were associated with faster reading times for poor readers (but not good readers) once sig- 
nificant microstructure components had been partialed out. These findings provided correla- 
tional evidence of a possible compensatory role in reading macroprocesses. Analyses of 
recall data indicated that better sentence recall is associated with developmental change, but 
not individual differences in reading skill. 

Garrison, Brigitte M., & Hynds, Susan. (1991, September). Evocation and 
reflection in the reading transaction: A comparison of proficient and less proficient 
readers. Journal of Reading Behavior, 23, 259-280. 

Explores the responses of six proficient and less proficient college freshmen readers 
to determine the role that personal evocation and personal reflection play in the reading 
transactions they experience. Subjects read four short stories and wrote open-ended respons- 
es to each text. Proficient readers used emotional and personal experience to draw into the 
world of the text, whereas less proficient readers used their experiences to withdraw from 
the texts. Reader-focused reflections focused on characters and on the story as a whole, with 
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proficient readers integrating textual clues and prior knowledge. Less proficient readers 
seemed more resistant to accepting the texts on their own terms and failed to synthesize 
their textual information and their personal experiences in the reflections. Less proficient 
readers focused on global evaluations more often than did proficient readers and often 
engaged in emotionally charged reactions and commentary on their confusion over author 
techniques. Less proficient readers seemed to remain on the fringes of the reading act, evok- 
ing textual information and personal reminiscences, but failing to move beyond many of 
these evocations. 

Ben-Zur, Hasida. (1989, September). Automatic and directed search processes in 
solving simple semantic-memory problems. Memory & Cognition, 17, 617-626. 

Reports four experiments investigating the cognitive processes involved in simple 
semantic-memory problems. Experiments 1, 2, and 3 employed 32, 48, and 48 undergradu- 
ate university students, respectively, for whom the native tongue was Hebrew. Experiment 4 
was a post hoc analysis of the results of Experiments 2 and 3. The 16 subjects in Experiment 
1 were each assigned to either a complete-information or a no-information condition and 
presented with 48 slides containing two stimulus words with instructions to find a third 
word (solution) that, when coupled with each of the stimulus words, would give two com- 
monly used word pairs. Results indicated that informing participants whether the solution 
constituted the first or the second element in the word pairs facilitated performance 
Experiment 2 was essentially the same as Experiment 1 and indicated that the amount of 
information given on solution direction affects performance. Subjects in Experiment 3 were 
asked to produce word pairs containing one of the two stimulus words from the items used 
in Experiment 2. Solution production was aided by rehearsing the second stimulus word of 
the specific item. It was concluded that indirect priming from one stimulus word may facili- 
tate solution production from a searched word. The relevance of the findings to two models 
for retrieval from semantic memory is discussed. 

Vitu, Francoise. (1991, July). The influence of parafoveal preprocessing and lin- 
guistic context on the optimal landing position effect. Perception and 

Psychophysics, 50, 58-75. 

Conducts a study designed to test whether parafoveal preprocessing or linguistic 
context specific to the text reading position weakens the optimal landing position effect of 
the eye during text reading. Participants were twenty young adults, all native speakers ot 
French Two lists of 240 words were constructed, each containing 120 five-letter and 120 
nine-letter words. Within each length, there were 60 low frequency and 60 high frequency 
words Two lists of sentence primes were constructed, one containing sentences that permit- 
ted the corresponding test word to be predicted easily and the other containing neutral sen- 
tences that could induce a number of different words. Subjects viewed materials on a com- 
puter screen while their eye movements were recorded and were to decide whether the 
sentence formed by the sentence prime, the test word, and the sequence of remaining words 
corresponded to a semantically correct sentence. The findings indicated no effect of the two 
factors on the strength of the optimal landing position. However, it was noted that the two 
factors strongly affect the refixation probability when they are combined or when the pre- 
sented word is high frequency. The findings are interpreted as indicating that the decision to 
refixate a word is not determined by a preestablished program based only on the eye's initial 
landing position in the word, but that it directly depends on the amount of word processing 
done at a given moment. 

Koda, Keiko. (1990, December). The use of LI reading strategies in L2 reading. 
Studies in Second Language Acquisition, 12, 393-410. 
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Investigates first language (LI) orthographic influence on cognitive processing 
involved in second language (L2) reading. Using a fundamental unit of representation, three 
orthographic systems (i.e., alphabet syllabary, and logography) were categorized into two 
types: morphcgraphy and phonography. Previous LI reading research has suggested that 
different strategies are used for phonological recoding by morphographic and phonographic 
readers. A cross-linguistic sample of 62 adult L2 learners of English with contrasting LI 
orthographic backgrounds (Arabic, Japanese, Spanish) as well as 21 native English speakers 
read passages describing the characteristics of imaginary fish or fictitious cocktails. In the 
experimental condition, Sanskrit symbols were used in place of the names of the fish and 
cocktails; in the control condition, pronounceable English nonsense words were substituted 
for the Sanskrit symbols. The results indicated that trading rate for phonographic readers 
(Arabic, Spanish, and English) is seriously impaired when essential phonological informa- 
tion is inaccessible. Similar phonological inaccessibility, in contrast, apparently does not 
affect the reading performance of Japanese, or morphographic, readers, demonstrating that 
phonological inaccessibility exerts differential effects on the reading process of phonograph- 
ic and morphographic readers. In addition, L2 readers from different LI orthographic back- 
grounds use their LI strategies in reading English as an L2, verifying cognitive strategy 
transfer during L2 reading. 



IV-21 Comprehension research 

Straw, Stanley B. (1990). Conceptualizations of communication in the history of 
literary theory: Readers apprehending texts and authors. In Deanne Bogdan & 
Stanley B. Straw (Eds.), Beyond communication: Reading comprehension and crit- 
icism, (pp. 49-66). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 

Draws parallels between the historical movements in literary critical theory and 
reading comprehension theory. Three periods of development in critical theory are traced: 
(1) an early concept of reading as transmission covering the period from when literary theo- 
ry first appeared as a university subject to the beginnings of New Criticism in the 1920s, (2) 
reading as translation covering the formalist period of New Criticism, and (3) reading as 
interaction encompassing the structuralist through and the start of the poststructuralist peri- 
od. In ail three periods, there is a common concept that the purpose of reading is for com- 
munication. In the past 20 years, the underlying communicative assumption of reading has 
been questioned, while the role of the reader in the reading act has begun to be appreciated. 

Oakhill, Jane, & Garnham, Alan, (1988). Becoming a skilled reader. Oxford, 
UK: Basil Blackwell Ltd. 

Reviews the literature in a number of areas but with an emphasis on the research 
related to comprehension and on what the skilled reader is like. Various chapters review and 
synthesize studies on the skilled adult reader, language development beyond the age of five, 
learning to read words, and learning to understand text. An extensive reference list is 
appended. 

Farr, Roger; Carey, Robert; & Tone, Bruce. (1986). Recent theory and 
research into the reading process: Implications for reading assessment. In Judith 
Orasanu (Ed).), Reading comprehension: From research to practice (pp. 35-149). 
Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 
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Discusses the implications for assessment of recent advances in reading theory and 
text analysis research. A final section of the chapter includes questions and recommenda- 
tions for implementing and extending the research in these areas. 

Dole, Janice A.; Duffy, Gerald G.; Roehler, Laura R.; & Pearson, P. David. 
(1991, Summer). Moving from the old to the new: Research on reading compre- 
hension instruction. Review of Educational Research, 61, 239-264. 

Synthesizes research findings from the areas of comprehension processes, compre- 
hension strategies, and teaching strategies and makes instructional recommendations based 
on the evidence. The review begins with a brief historical overview of the origins of the cur- 
rent comprehension curriculum. A current view of the reading process as an active construc- 
tion of a model of text is presented and followed by a set of five comprehension strategies 
found to be effective: determining importance, summarizing information, drawing infer- 
ences, generating questions, and monitoring comprehension. Based on research findings, a 
current view of instruction and a guideline and framework for comprehension instruction are 
presented. 

Beck, Isabel L., & McKeown, Margaret G. (1986). Instructional research in 
reading: A retrospective. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), Reading comprehension: From 
research to practice (pp. 1 13-134). Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Reviews reading research in the decade prior to the publication of this chapter with 
particular attention to its relevance for instruction. The chapter is organized around four top- 
ics: decoding and automaticity, background knowledge, text structure, and metacognition. 

Sawyer, Mary H. (1991, September). A review of research in revising instruc- 
tional text. Journal of Reading Behavior, 23, 307-333. 

Reviews research in revising instructional text. The review is divided into five sec- 
tions: readability, text structure, text interestingness, expert revisers' strategies, and readers' 
comprehension strategies. It is noted that each research area has focused on different aspects 
of instructional text. The author critiques the research for being limited by a simplistic view 
of reading, the use of experimentally contrived texts and contexts, and a dependency on 
recall as a measure of comprehension. A promising line of research has used readers* verbal 
protocols to attempt to study how readers comprehend difficult text. By researching readers' 
comprehension strategies and their conceptual understandings, successful revision strategies 
for improving text explanations of complex material have been identified. 

Brown, Ann L.; Armbruster, Bonnie B.; & Baker, Linda. (1986). The role of 
metacognition in reading and studying. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), Reading compre- 
hension: From research to practice (pp. 49-75). Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Reviews research in metacognition and reading under the following major headings: 
texts, tasks, strategies, and learner characteristics. The features of reading materials that 
influence comprehension and memory are reviewed under text. The section under task looks 
at the requirements of various tasks and purposes of reading encountered by learners in 
school. The strategies section reviews the activities learners engage in to understand and 
recall information from the text. Learner characteristics deals with factors such as ability, 
familiarity with the material, motivation, and other personal attributes and states influencing 
learning. A final section calls attention to critical issues for future research. 

Montague, Marjorie. (1992, April). The effects of cognitive and metacognitive 
strategy instruction on the mathematical problem solving of middle school students 
with learning disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 230-248. 
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Explores the effects of cognitive and metacognitive strategy instruction on the math- 
ematical problem solving of six mid x i school children previously identified as ld. T,vo 
subjects at each of sixth, seventh, ana eighth grades were assigned randomly to one of two 
groups: a cognitive strategy group or a metacognitive strategy group. Both groups received a 
combination of the two strategies in a second phase of the study. Each subject received two 
levels of treatment, setting generalization, near and far temporal generalization, and retrain- 
ing. Subjects were administered the Mathematical Problem Solving Assessment-Short Form 
as a pre-and posttest. Study duration was 4 months. Cognitive strategies taught were read, 
paraphrase, visualize, hypothesize, estimate, compute, and check. Metacognitive strategies 
associated with each cognitive process were say, ask, and check activities. Data were col- 
lected for number of correct problems solved and number of minutes required for test com- 
pletion. Children learned some of the cognitive and metacognitive components of the strate- 
gy, articulated strategies used by good problem solvers during interviews, but did not 
maintain the strategies over time. Metacognitive strategy instruction appeared more signifi- 
cant than did cognitive strategy instruction for improving subjects' mathematical problem 
solving, but neither was sufficient independently. Sixth grade pupils performed less well 
than seventh and eight grade pupils. 

Smith, M. Cecil. (1991). Activating implicit theories of reading: A V metacognitive 
approach. In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading 
is knowledge (pp. 19-27). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Determines whether activating implicit theories of reading influences the reading 
behaviors of eight undergraduate education majors (mean age of 20.6 years). Individuals 
were randomly assigned to two of three reading tasks: academic task-passage on astronomy 
or psychotherapy followed by five literal comprehension questions; leisure task-passage on 
mountains and the southwest followed by retelling; or work related task — finding various 
types of information in a catalog. Students were first asked to rate how knowledgeable they 
were about the topics they would be reading (test of prior knowledge) and then completed 
the reading task. Students were required to describe everything that they were thinking and 
doing as they attempted to complete the postreading task. After the first trial on the reading 
task, subjects were asked several questions designed to probe beliefs about skills typifying a 
good reader. Subjects then completed the second trial on the reading task. Contrary to 
expectations, accessing of subjects* implicit theories of reading failed to improve perfor- 
mance on different reading tasks, indicating that adequate general knowledge of good read- 
ing skills had no effect on their reading performance. 

McKeown, Margaret G., & Beck, Isabel L. (1990, Winter). The assessment a 
characterization of young learners' knowledge of a topic in history. American 
Educational Research Journal, 27, 688-726. 

Characterizes pupils' knowledge of events leading to the American Revolution just 
before and a year after study of the topic in school in order to determine what needs to be 
taken into account, what needs to be emphasized, and what distinctions need to be drawn for 
instruction. Data were collected through eight-question interviews and analyses of semantic 
nets illustrating patterns of knowledge. Subjects were 35 fifth graders and 37 sixth graders 
attending a school in a middle class public school district. Data were analyzed qualitatively. 
Pupils' knowledge of the Revolutionary War and factors contributing to it was sparse. While 
sixth graders provided more correct information, they also provided much confused infor- 
mation. Many subjects had no response or very limited partial responses for several of the 
questions. Children demonstrated simple associations but lack of connected structures 
among the ideas and lack of flexibility in use of the concepts. The researchers conclude that 
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the amount and quality of prior knowledge must be a fundamental consideration in the 
development of instruction that builds on the character of the knowledge they already have. 

Wilson, Paul T., & Anderson, Richard C. (1986). What they don't know will 
hurt them: The role of prior knowledge in comprehension. In Judith Orasanu (Ed.), 
Reading comprehension: From research to practice (pp. 31-48). Hillsdale, NJ: 
Erlbaum. 

Summarizes almost a decade of research on the role of the reader's prior knowledge 
in comprehension. The review focuses cn schema theory and reviews research under the fol- 
lowing subtopics: how schemata operate, functions of schemata, text structure, and text con- 
tent. Implications of the research findings are discussed. 

Shakir, Abdullah, & Farghal, Mohammed. (1991). The activation of schemata 
in relation to background knowledge and markedness. Text, / 7, 201-221 . 

Studies the influence of background knowledge on activation of culture specific con- 
cepts (marked schemata) when reading ambiguous texts. Subjects were 21 American gradu- 
ate students doing a course in Arabic as a foreign language, 19 instructors of English and 
English literature at the Language Center of Yarmouk University, and 26 English school 
teachers in Jordan. Subjects in each of the four groups were asked to read an ambiguous text 
and give up to three answers to each of two questions on the passage. Frequency counts of 
responses categorized according to type of activated schema were converted to percentages. 
Findings showed that, regardless of subjects* cultural background, most responses were gen- 
erated by general or unmarked schemata and differed on those generated by culture-specific 
or marked schemata. 

Alvermann, Donna E., & Hynd, Cynthia R. (November/December, 1989). 
Effects of prior knowledge activation modes and text structure on nonscience 
majors* comprehension of physics. Journal of Educational Research, 83 y 97-102. 

Assesses the effects of written directions to heed text that poses conflict between 
one's beliefs and what the text states. Also studied is whether refutation text (text that con- 
trasts incorrect information with correct information) facilitates reading comprehension. 
Subjects were 22 nonscienced majors with known naive concepts of projectile motion. 
Subjects were randomly placed in one of six groups formed from three levels of prior 
knowledge activation and two levels of text. These groups included: (1) augmented activa- 
tion-refutation, (2) activation-refutation, (3) nonactivation-refutation, (4) augmented activa- 
tion-nonrefutation, (5) activation-nonrefutation, and (6) nonactivation-nonrefutation. 
Dependent measures included a short posttest consisting of five questions about information 
that was explicitly or implicitly stated in both the refutation and nonrefutation versions of 
the text, a true/false posttest, and a posttest application problem, manova results indicated 
that the practice of activating competent readers' naive understandings of complex science 
structures and then explicitly directing them to focus on ideas that differ from their own was 
n>ore beneficial than activating prior knowledge of a science structure alone. 

Garjer, Ruth, & Gillingham, Mark G. (1991, Summer). Topic knowledge, cog- 
nitive interest, and text recall; A microanalysis. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 59. 

Explores arguments that cognitive interest in a descriptive text is determined by how 
much a reader knows about the topic of the text before beginning to read and that recall is 
related to level of cognitive interest. Thirty-six undergraduates were assigned to one of two 
conditions. Both involved reading a descriptive text, with the inference being the inclusion 
of seductive details in one paragraph of one condition. Subjects completed a topic know!- 
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edge pretest of five questions, read the paragraphs, and rated each paragraph for importance 
and interest. After reading, subjects completed two recall measures, an open-ended recall, 
and short answer questions. Before reading, subjects had little information. While reading, 
subjects were moderately interested. After reading, participants recalled considerable infor- 
mation in both unstructured and structured recall situations. Recall did not differ significant- 
ly for those participants given the seductive details. Chi-square analysis suggested associa- 
tions between knowledge and interest, knowledge and unstructured recall, interest and 
unstructured recall, and interest an4 structured recall. Cognitive interest in a descriptive text 
appears to be determined by how much a reader knows about the topic of the text. 

Morris, Carl Craig. (1990, March). Retrieval processes underlying confidence in 
comprehension judgments. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Learning, 
Memory, and Cognition, 16, 223-232. 

Undertakes two experiments investigating the effects of manipulating the accessibili- 
ty of information on confidence in the ability to answer questions about previously studied 
expository material. The 25 undergraduate students in Experiment 1 read a series of brief 
expository passages and then were to write a title for each. On the next day, subjects were 
shown titles, half of which were self-generated and half of which were generated by another 
sul-cC, and asked to rate their confidence in the ability to answer an inference question 
hi ed on the passage. Subjects were given 15 seconds, to tell whatever they could remember 
about each passage. Self-generated titles increased both confidence and recall production 
and reduced recall latency in comparison with other generated titles. Three groups of under- 
graduate students served as subjects for Experiment 2, including 25 in the confidence group, 
21 in the retrieval group, and 21 in the familiarity group. The same expository passages 
were used as in Experiment 1, but the titles were given. On the first day, the passages were 
read. On the second day, subjects in all three groups were asked to give their confidence rat- 
ing on each passage and then answered a true-false inference question on each. Subjects in 
the retrieval and familiarity groups completed a third task before giving the confidence rat- 
ing and answering the inference question. The familiarity group was asked to rate their 
background knowledge about the topic, and the retrieval group was asked to read the title 
and inference assertion about each passage and then answer true or false on the basis of 
information in the passage. Three findings emerged from Experiment 2. First, marginal par- 
tial correlations of confidence and familiarity with retrieval indicated an underlying factor in 
addition to retrieval. Second, negative correlations of latency with magnitude in both confi- 
dence and familiarity ratings suggested that the ratings are influenced by access latency or 
instantaneous retrieval rate. Third, calibration of comprehension was poor but nonzero. 

McCormick, Sandra. (1992). Disabled readers' erroneous responses to inferential 
comprehension questions: Description and analysis. Reading Research Quarterly, 
27, 54-77. 

Compares disabled readers' responses to literal and inferential questions, and assess- 
es factors involved in erroneous responses to inference questions based on narrative and 
expository selections. Subjects were 80 children, ages 10 and 11, assigned to Chapter 1 
classes. Over a 20-week period, subjects read as they listened to 13 narrative and 7 exposito- 
ry selections from second and third grade books. For each selection, pupils gave written 
answers to two literal and two inference questions. Answers to literal questions were rated 
as either right or wrong. Answers to inference questions were scored as: ( 1 ) incorrect if they 
were wild guesses, were unrelated to the question, contained illogical inferences, or were lit- 
eral; (2) partially correct if a logical inference was drawn, but the response was clearly 
broad or narrow; and (3) correct if the response reflected inferences previously judged logi- 
cal by the researcher. Erroneous inference responses were further analyzed for 26 sources of 
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errors within six categories describing task requirements necessary for responding to infer- 
ence questions. Data analysis revealed that subjects made substantially more errors to infer- 
ence questions as compared to literal questions. Regardless of passage genre, erroneous 
inference responses most often were attributable to subjects' lack of appropriate strategies 
for integrating text cues with background knowledge. Subjects often demonstrated an inabil- 
ity to write responses that accurately reflected their intended answers. Erroneous inference 
responses to narrative selections sometimes reflected problems with recall of important text 
information as well as with selection of correct signaling cues from texts and or questions. 
Erroneous inference responses to both narrative and expository texts often were unrelated to 
main points in the selections. For expository texts, erroneous inferences often were those 
that failed to reflect understanding of broader global constructs implicit in the texts. 

Gambrell, Linda B.; Koskinen, Patricia S.; & Kapinus, Barbara A. (1991, 
July /August). Retelling and the reading comprehension of proficient and less- 
proficient readers. Journal of Educational Research, 86, 356-362. 

Studies whether practice in retelling improves retelling performance and reading 
comprehension of 24 proficient and 24 less-proficient readers. Subjects were 48 fourth 
graders who were selected based on achievement at the 20th percentile or above on the 
Cognitive Abilities Test. Subjects classified as proficient readers had attained a 68th per- 
centile or higher on the cat while those classified as less proficient had attained at the 41st 
percentile or lower. Subjects at each proficiency level were assigned to one of four story 
order conditions. Over four sessions, subjects in each condition silently read four stories and 
rendered free recalls of each. Additionally, measures of cued recall were obtained after the 
first and fourth readings. Analysis of free recall protocols and comparisons of first and 
fourth session cued recalls indicated that, for both groups, practice in retelling over four ses- 
sions results in significant increases in the number of propositions recalled, the proportional 
amount of story structure recalled, and the number of cued recall questions correctly 
answered. For both groups, also, practice in retelling yielded significant improvement in 
quality and quantity of retellings. 

Casteel, Mark A., & Simpson, Greg B. (1991, September). Textual coherence 
and the development of inferential generation skills. Journal of Research in 
Reading, 14, 116-129. 

Investigates developmental changes in the ability to draw forward and backward 
inferences. Also examined is the process of generating inferences. Participants in the study 
were a total of 120 subjects distributed over second, fifth, and eighth grade classes as well as 
undergraduate and graduate classes. Prior to initiating experimental procedures, each sub- 
ject's reading speed was determined for use as a covariate in the analysis. The subject then 
read eight stories, each of which enabled two backward inferences (those crucial to compre- 
hension) and two forward inferences (those not crucial to comprehension). Upon completion 
of each story, each subject answered questions assessing whether appropriate inferences had 
been made. Reaction time and response accuracy to each question were used to determine 
whether a particular type of inference was more apt to be made during encoding or retrieval. 
anova and ancova procedures applied to the data suggested that backward and forward 
inferences increase with age. Results at all grade levels also suggested that backward infer- 
ences are more apt to be drawn at encoding while forward inferences are apt to be drawn at 
retrieval. 

Otero, Jose C, & Campanario, Juan M. (1990, May). Comprehension evaluation 
and regulation in learning from science texts. Journal of Research in Science 
Teaching, 27, 447-460. 
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Assesses the extent to which comprehension is monitored by secondary school stu- 
dents reading science texts. Also explored are the strategies used to regulate comprehension 
when contradictions are noted in text. Subjects were 63 twelfth graders and 65 tenth graders 
from two public schools in Madrid, Spain. Subjects read six scientifically based passages 
each comprised of six sentences. Four of the passages contained sentences that conflicted 
with each other. Students had to rate the comprehensibility of the passage using a four pomt 
scale ranging from easy to difficult, underline the conflicting sentences, and explain the 
nature of the contradiction. A follow-up questionnaire determined whether students who 
did not underline conflicting sentences had been cognizant of the contradicting information. 
These students were interviewed to determine their reasons for not underlining conflicting 
information. Also interviewed were students who did note the existence of inconsistencies 
within passages but who rated the comprehensibility of the passages as good or fairly good 
Responses on the questionnaire was well as to interview questions were categorized as: 1) 
inadequate evaluation, (2) adequate evaluation/inadequate regulation, or (3) adequate : evalu- 
ation/appropriate or quasiappropriate regulation. Statistical results indicated that twelfth 
graders outperformed tenth graders in contradiction detection and correct processing of text 
Younger students were also found to have greater difficulties in the regulation phase of 
comprehension. Some incorrect/or inadequate regulatory strategies used by students are 
identified. 

Smith, Therese F., & Hahn, Amos L. (1989, June). Intermediate grade students' 
sensitivity to macrostructure intrusions. Journal of Reading Behavior, 21, 107-1 W. 

Applies an error-detection paradigm to test readers' sensitivity to four top-level text 
structures Subjects were 48 pupils enrolled in a private, suburban, middle class school at 
grade levels 4, 6, and 8 (n=16 at each level). They were identified as average readers on the 
basis of achievement test scores and teacher judgment. Two sets of expository paragraphs 
were generated to conform to four text structures: compare/contrast, descnption, enumera- 
tion and sequence. Three of the paragraphs from each set contained a sentence which sig- 
naled an enumeration text structure (the intrusion). Following the reading of each paragraph, 
pupils performed a recall and a recognition task. Oral recalls were assessed ^htejve«y 
according to the following criteria: (1) followed the text's structure, (2) followed the text s 
structure but included the intrusion, (3) followed the text's structure and recognized the 
intrusive information, and (4) did not follow the text's structure. Similar criteria _ were 
employed for the pupils' performance on the recognition task. Results showed Aattesk, text 
structure, and grade level differentially affected pupils' sensitivity to the four text structures. 

Garner, Ruth; Gillingham, Mark G; & White, C. Stephen. (1989). Effects of 
"seductive details" on macroprocesssing and microprocessing in adults and cmi- 
dren. Cognition and Instruction, 6,41-57. 

Examines, in two experiments, the effects of reading text which includes seductive 
details (propositions presenting interesting but irrelevant information) on recallof main > idea 
and minor detail information as well as reports of information interest.ngness. The 20 gradu- 
ates students in Experiment 1, who were deemed to be skilled readers, read expository texts 
containing seductive details or no seductive details. In both conditions, main ideas were 
minimally signaled. Following the reading, subjects were asked to tell just the reallj . impor- 
tant information (the macroprocessing task), to rate the passage on a 5-po.nt >nterest,ngnes 
scale to report the most interesting single piece of information read, and to match pictures 
of animals on the basis of differences mentioned in the text (the microprocessing task). 
anova results indicated adults assigned to the seductive details condition were significantly 
less adept at recalling main ideas than were those assigned to the no seductive detail condi- 
tion There were no differences between conditions on interestingness ratmgs and other 
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microprocessing tasks. Experiment 2 was conducted with 36 seventh grade average readers 
attending a suburban private school. The subjects read expository texts with or without 
seductive details as in Experiment 1 and also without seductive details and lexical, graphic 
and semantic signaling (maximal signaling) of main ideas, anova results once again indicat- 
ed subjects assigned to the seductive detail condition were less adept at macroprocessing 
tasks than subjects assigned to the no seductive details conditions. The seventh graders were 
fl^tex? * ^ micr °P rocessin g when seductive details were present in 

Konopak, Bonnie, & Mealey, Donna. (1991, Fall). The role of imagery in pro- 
cessing literary and expository text. Reading: Exploration and Discovery, 14, 

t nn, , ? e D VieW u reS f earCh StUdiC j investi S atin g *e role of imagery with literary and exposi- 
tory text. Results i of various studies provide evidence that imagery can facilitate comprehen- 
sion and recall of written information. 

Oakhill, Jane, & Patel, Sima. (1991, September). Can imagery training help 
chridren who have comprehension problems? Journal of Research in Reading, 14, 
1 (JO- 1 1 j . 

Explores the effects of mental imagery training on children's abilities to recall differ- 
ent types of information. Subjects were 192 children, ages 9 and 10, enrolled in three junior 
schools. Subjects were divided into experimental and control groups of good and poor com- 
prehended on the basis of their listening comprehension performance as adapted from pas- 
sages on the nara. All four groups were equivalent on vocabulary and decoding skills 
according to their performance on an adapted version of the gmrt Vocabulary subtest 
Pupils in the experimental groups were given three separate imagery training sessions of 20 
o 30 minutes each, while control groups merely read and answered questions for equivalent 
time periods. All subjects then read and answered three types of questions (inference, 
descriptive, and factual) for each of five test passages, anova procedures applied to the data 
resulted in three significant main effect findings. Good comprehended answered signifi- 
cantly more comprehension questions than poor comprehended. Children given imagery 
training outperformed children in the control groups. However, while poor comprehended 
given imagery training showed significant improvement in passage memory over the control 
group of poor comprehended, there was no difference between the performances of the 
experimental and control groups of good comprehended. 

Walczyk Jeffrey J., & Raska, Laura J. (1992, January). The relation between 
low- and high-level reading skills in children. Contemporary Educational 
Psychology, 17, 38-46. 

Replicates and extends earlier work to determine the relation between measures of 
low level reading efficiency and high level comprehension. Subjects, 124 children from sec- 
ond through sixth grades attending a university lab school, were tested on timed measures of 
decoding semantic memory access, and verbal working memory span. They were also test- 
ed on higher level comprehension outcomes of error detecting, inferences, and the number 
of spontaneous inferences made while recalling story materials. Data were compared with 
percentiles from the reading subtest of the itbs. Reading inferencing and working memory 
tests were group administered, while all other tasks were individually administered in ran- 
dom order. Significant differences in performance were observed across grades For second 
grade naming and semantic access latency scores were moderately correlated with each 
other but were not correlated with working memory, itbs, or the comprehension measures 
Working memory span was correlated with error detection, reading inferencing and itbs 
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the low and high level skills. 

Rpaph Richard (1990) The creative development of meaning: Using autobio- 
2S2^JSSo interpret literature. In Deanne Bogdan & Stanley B. 
ItSw m Tsiond communication: Reading comprehension and cntiasm (pp. 
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of the concept by readers in making causal inferences. Subjects in these experiments includ- 
ed second graders, fourth graders, and college students. In Experiments 1 and 2, subjects lis- 
tened to stories containing an early goal sentence and a later inconsistent outcome; then they 
answered a question about the reason for the inconsistency. The early prominence of a focal 
object was varied by manipulating story titles and the number of context sentences that pre- 
ceded the goal sentence. Later object inferences varied with context sentence and title for all 
grade levels. The dependence on the early information seemed to decrease with grade. 
Experiment 3 established that the effects involved maintaining concept accessibility. 
Experiment 4 showed that the early prominence was critical. The results overall pointed out 
the importance of early structure building processes in representing story information. 

Emery, Donna W. (1992, Spring). Children's understanding of story characters. 
Reading Improvement, 29, 2-9. 

Investigates whether children's social understandings are reflected in age related dif- 
ferences in understandings of story character. Subjects were 135 fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders and 50 college students from two elementary reading methods classes. Subjects read 
familiar and unfamiliar stories and answered open-ended questions requiring character 
understanding. Responses were given a rating of 1 if they referred to the immediate situa- 
tion, or if only one character's point of view was involved; a rating of 2 if interpersonal rela- 
tions were mentioned; and a rating of 3 if answers considered larger social contexts or 
referred to how one character perceived another character's feelings, anova procedures 
applied to the data yielded findings supporting the notion that as children mature into adult- 
hood, they tend to go beyond the immediate situation to consider larger contexts. Children 
emerge from considering only an individual character's perspectives to considering interper- 
sonal relationships as well as how one character perceives another character's internal state. 
The findings were similar regardless of whether the story was familiar or unfamiliar. 

Nolan, Thomas E. (1991, October). Self-questioning and prediction: Combining 
metacognitive strategies. Journal of Reading, 55, 132-138. 

Combines two cognitive strategies, self-questioning and prediction, to determine if 
the combination results in higher comprehension scores when compared with a self -ques- 
tioning strategy or a vocabulary-based intervention. A second purpose was to determine the 
effectiveness of self-questioning strategies for children reading below grade level. Passages 
were taken from commercial instructional materials. The sdrt was used to assess reading 
comprehension. Subjects were 42 sixth, seventh, and eighth graders whose reading compre- 
hension ranged from 0.6 to 3.9 years below grade level on the gmrt. Pupils were matched 
and randomly assigned to one of three groups: self-questioning with prediction, self-ques- 
tioning, and control vocabulary intervention. Each group received three 1-hour training ses- 
sions over a 3-week period. Children who used the combined strategy scored higher on the 
reading comprehension measure than did the other groups. The combined strategy produced 
the highest comprehension scores for pupils at all levels of reading ability, with greatest 
gains for lower level pupils. 

Schunk, Dale H., & Rice, Jo Mary. (1991, September). Learning goals and 
progress feedback during reading comprehension instruction. Journal of Reading 

Behavior, 23,351-364. 

Reports an experiment investigating the effects of goals and goal progress feedback 
on reading comprehension, self-efficacy, and skills. Subjects were 30 pupils from two fifth 
grade classes from lower middle class homes; 63% were Hispanic, 19% black, and 18% 
white. All were receiving remedial reading instruction. Each was pretested on comprehen- 
sion self-efficacy and skill. The self-efficacy test assessed perceived capabilities for correct- 
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ly answering different types of questions tapping comprehension of main ideas. Materials 
were eight expository passages, each followed by one to four questions. Subjects judged 
their certainty of correctly answering the questions and then the 20-item comprehension 
skill test was given. Following the pretest, children were assigned randomly to one of three 
treatment conditions: product goal, process goal, or process goal plus progress feedback. All 
received daily treatment in a five-step comprehension strategy for 15 school days. Those in 
product goal conditions were reminded of the goal at the beginning of each session; process 
goal subjects were reminded of the steps at each session. Process goal plus progress feed- 
back condition members received the process goal at the start of each session and progress 
feedback three to four times each session. All subjects received performance feedback. A 
posttest assessed perceived progress in learning the strategy. Results suggest that remedial 
readers benefit from having a goal of learning a strategy and receiving explicit feedback on 
their mastery of the strategy. 

Hynd, Cynthia R., & Chase, Nancy D. (1991, September). The relation between 
text type, tone, and written response. Journal of Reading Behavior, 23, 281-306. 

Studies the relation between text type (expository, narrative, and descriptive), tone 
(personal and impersonal), and readers 1 responses (reader-based and text-based) for 58 col- 
lege freshmen enrolled in developmental reading courses. Subjects responded to a question- 
naire designed to reflect their expectations about narrative, expository, and descriptive text 
types. They then answered eight specific questions about difficulty, enjoyment, and skills 
used when reading each text type and wrote how their reading was the same or different for 
each. Subjects took a pretest about the beginnings of suburban development and then read 
passages about suburbia written in the three text types and two tones. After reading, each 
wrote a response about their thoughts and reactions. The following day subjects took the 
same pretest as a posttest. Subjects indicated significant differences in difficulty, personal 
reaction, enjoyment, evaluation, and skills used in reading the three text types. No signifi- 
cant differences were found across tone or text type, as subjects wrote the same number of 
idea units after reading each passage. Subjects made more interpretive comments than any 
other type of comment, and statistically fewer evaluation comments. While subjects made 
more text-based comments overall, when they read descriptive text they made fewer text- 
based and more reader-based comments. Subjects who read text with an impersonal tone 
showed more improvement from pre- to posttest than did subjects who read text with a per- 
sonal tone. 

Gernsbacher, Morton Ann, & Faust, Mark E. (1991, March). The mechanism 
of suppression: A component of general comprehension skill. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 17, 245-262. 

Investigates whether the cognitive mechanism of suppression underlies differences 
in adult comprehension skill. Five experiments compared the performance of skilled and 
less skilled comprehenders in ability to: (1) suppress the incorrect forms of homophones, (2) 
suppress information when viewing scenic arrays, (3) suppress information across modali- 
ties, (4) enhance the appropriate meanings of ambiguous words, and (5) enhance typical 
objects in scenic arrays. The subjects were U.S. Air Force recruits. All were high school 
graduates ranging in age from 17 to 23 years; approximately 18% were female. They were 
tested initially on the Multimedia Comprehension Battery, and results were used to identify 
more versus less skilled comprehenders. Results revealed that less skilled comprehenders 
rejected less efficiently the inappropriate meanings of ambiguous words, the incorrect forms 
of homophones, the typical but absent members of scenes, and words superimposed on pic- 
tures or pictures surrounding words. They exhibited a less efficient suppression mechanism. 
On the other hand, less skilled comprehenders were not less cognizant of what was contex- 
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tually appropriate and did not have difficulty enhancing contextually appropriate informa- 
tion. 

Duszak, Anna. (1991). Schematic and topical categories in news story reconstruc- 
tion. Text, 77,503-522. 

Evaluates the linear organization of new schemata. Among the subjects were 25 stu- 
dents of English at the Institute of Applied Linguistics and the English Department of 
Warsaw University; 14 students of languages at the University College in London; and 29 
first year students of language at Georgetown University, Washington, DC. The latter two 
groups contained only native speakers of English. The students were given a story text that 
had been cut into 1 1 individual paragraphs and told that the story had appeared in an English 
newspaper. The task was to assemble the paragraphs in an order in which they would expect 
them to appear in the original news story. Analysis of reconstructed narratives for dominant 
patterns in paragraph organization suggested preferred coherence strategies. Subjects 
attempted to organize text meaningfully according to natural and/or schematic factors. They 
also tended to do "repair work" on the linear arrangement of the story structure, minimizing 
discontinuity by opting for category clusters and thus continuous topical chains. Subjects 
showed preference for narrative forms of organization. The Americans, who seemingly took 
more liberty with positioning paragraphs in text, produced more news-like narrations in 
comparison to other groups. Results were thought to be attributable to matters of cultural 
immersion. 

Zabrucky, Karen, & Moore, DeWayne. (1991, April/June). Effects of skill on 
standards used by younger and older adults to evaluate understanding. Reading 

Psychology, 12 y 147-158. 

Examines the use of different standards of evaluation in younger and older adults 
who were skilled or less skilled at evaluating their text understanding, using an error detec- 
tion standard. Eight text passages were adapted from college level textbooks and were 
designed so that one sentence in each passage contained nonsense words, information in- 
consistent with prior knowledge (falsehoods), information that was internally inconsistent 
(inconsistencies), or was left intact. Two examples of each problem type and the intact ver- 
sion were counterbalanced over the eight passages, and versions and passages were random- 
ly presented in booklets. These problem types were used to identify adults' use of lexical, 
external consistency and internal consistency standards of evaluation, respectively. Subjects 
were 51 young adults (mean age=23 years) and 50 older adults (mean age=69 years). 
Readers were judged as skilled if they identified three or more of the six errors within the 
eight passages; less skilled readers identified two or fewer errors. The effects of skill, age, 
and evaluation standard on error detection were examined in a mixed factorial least squares 
anova. Skilled readers were more likely to detect falsehoods and inconsistencies during 
reading, while less skilled readers were more likely to detect nonsense words and false- 
hoods. Adults' educational level was positively related to their error detection performance, 
but their age was not. Results are discussed in terms of the development of standard use and 
effects of standard use on comprehension and memory. 

Swanson, H. Lee, & Schock, Joanne. (1991, October/December). Semantic and 
phonological coding processes in skilled and less skilled readers' reading of text. 
Reading Psychology, 12, 335-361. 

Evaluates skilled and less skilled readers* use of semantic and phonological coding 
processes during reading. Subjects in Experiment 1 were 48 seventh graders, itbs scores 
were used to identify 21 as skilled readers and 27 as less skilled. Subjects were asked to read 
several passages and make a lexical decision on an underlined letter string found in each 
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* sentence. Letter strings were either synonyms, repeated words, or control words referring to 
items in the sentence. Subjects were later asked to recall words related to their lexical deci- 
sions, as well as to verify the occurrence of sentences from the passage, ancova and anova 
procedures applied to the data revealed skilled readers were superior to less skilled readers 
on recall of synonyms, but not on recall of repeated words, control words, or sentences. A 
different sample of seventh graders (25 skilled and 23 unskilled) served as subjects in 
Experiment 2. Experimental procedures approximated those used in Experiment 1, except 
that homophones replaced synonyms, and the sentence verification task included phrases 
related to the homophones. Data analysis revealed skilled readers to be superior to less 
skilled readers on recall of homophones and repeated words, but not control words. Skilled 
readers were more apt to be disrupted in correct verification of sentences with homophones 
than were less skilled readers. Findings of the two experiments suggest that both semantic 
and phonological coding are important components of the story reading process. 



IV-22 Research design 

Gudmundsdottir, Sigrun. (1991, September/October). Ways of seeing are ways 
of knowing. The pedagogical content knowledge of an expert English teacher. 
Journal of Curriculum Studies, 23, 409-421. 

Describes the pitfalls qualitative researchers may face when working without explicit 
theoretical frameworks and exemplifies this discussion with one researcher- made mistake in 
the case study of a high school English teacher. This research mistake was likened to the 
anthropological concepts emic and etic. The emic view represents the natives' perspective 
and the etic view constitutes the researchers* theoretical categories. In qualitative studies 
researchers need both. It was suggested that the best way to prevent such mistakes is trian- 
gulation. The author concluded that qualitative researchers must understand both the 
research process and the distinct phases of field work and interpretation. 



V. The teaching of reading 

V-l Comparative studies 

Thorstad, G. (1991, November). The effect of orthography on the acquisition of 
literacy skills. British Journal of Psychology, 82, 527-537. 

Studies the effects of the regularity of orthography on the acquisition of literacy 
skills among children learning to read and write in the phonologically predictable systems of 
Italian, the English initial teaching alphabet (i.t.a.), and the irregular system of English tradi- 
tional orthography (t.o.). Subjects were 90 English pupils learning t.o., 33 English pupils 
learning the i.t.a., and 70 Italian pupils. They were matched for age and ability and ranged in 
age from 6 to 11. Reading and spelling skills were assessed using a 56-word passage taken 
from an Italian journal for adults and considered unfamiliar to all subjects. It was translated 
into English and found to be written at a level requiring a reading age of 13 years. All sub- 
jects were administered the passage both as a dictation test and as an oral reading task. Both 
within and across group differences were examined by establishing three age groups. 
Results revealed that the Italian children learned to read at an earlier age than did the 
English t.o. children, but not earlier than the English i.t.a. children. The English t.o. and i.t.a. 
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pupils could read more words than they could spell, whereas the Italian children could spell 
most of the words they could read and even some they could not read. The English children 
read fast and inaccurately, whereas the Italian children read slowly and accurately using a 
systematic, phonological strategy until age 10, when they read fast and accurately. All sub- 
jects used a phonological strategy in spelling, but the Italian pupils were most successful. 

Saracho, Olivia N., & Gerstl, Cynthia Koren. (1992). Learning differences 
among at-risk minority students. In Hersholt C. Waxman, Judith Walker deFelix, 
James E. Anderson, & H. Prentice Baptiste, Jr. (Eds.), Students at risk in at-risk 
schools: Improving environments for learning (pp. 105-135). Newbury Park, CA: 
Corwin Press. 

Reviews the research literature relative to learning style differences among ethnic 
and racial minorities. Argues that the literature suggests that ethnic minority students' aca- 
demic performance may be affected by their learning style, and that, in turn, is influenced by 
their culturally induced cognitive style. Each culture produces different learning styles and 
aspects of perception and cognition behavior. Various ethnic groups differ concerning the 
respective cognitive style because they have different cultural histories, different adaptive 
approaches to reality, and different socialization practices. African Americans, Mexican 
Americans, Native Americans, and Asian Americans are discussed along with their cultural 
differences and learning styles. 



V-2 Status of reading instruction 

Cullinan, Rernice E. (1991, Fall). These turbulent times. Publishing Research 

Quarterly, 7, 15-22. 

Presents results of a survey of state departments of education to explore the status 
of literature-based programs. Results of this survey indicated that 9 states have statewide 
literacy/literature initiatives, 17 have statewide integrated language arts initiatives with 
a literature strand, 21 have no statewide initiative but have many local districts using 
literature-based programs, and 3 states reported continuing their basic skills programs. 

Poling, S. Nancy. (1990, Fall). Is Indiana following the trend? A survey of litera- 
ture in elementary school reading programs. Indiana Reading Quarterly, 23, 20-26. 

Reports survey data from 39 of the 302 public school corporations in Indiana. In 
order to investigate the role of literature in Indiana elementary schools, personnel in charge 
of the corporations' reading programs were asked to describe their program as basal- 
managed, literature-based, individualized, teacher-choice, or other. Results indicated that 
92% of those surveyed had basal-managed reading programs, 8% used literature-based pro- 
grams, and 18% used basals in conjunction with literature-based programs. Most reported 
using 'the state curriculum guide, which recommends literature-based instruction, either 
alone (18%) or in conjunction with a corporation's own guide (82%). Types of materials 
and types of literature activities used by the corporations are summarized. Larger school 
corporations used more literature than did medium or small corporations. Medium corpora- 
tions appeared to have the most conservative approach to incorporating literature into class- 
room instruction. 

Preston, Gloria J., & Nicholson, Everett W. (1990, Fall). Variations among 
middle school reading programs. Indiana Reading Quarterly, 23, 10-18. 
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Reports the results of a questionnaire sent to reading teachers and reading curriculum 
specialists/coordinators- in junior highs and middle schools in Indiana to determine if these 
specialists uniformly used variety in (1) reading instructional program types, (2) reading 
instructional materials, and (3) student grouping for reading instruction. Responses were 
received from 190 individuals, 184 of whom reported formal reading programs were used in 
their schools. Data were analyzed in two groups: those reported by reading teachers and 
those reported by reading curriculum specialists or coordinators. A variety of combinations 
of remedial, developmental, and accelerated reading was reported by the schools, as was a 
variety of reading instructional materials. Most respondents reported using whole class, 
small group, and individualized grouping patterns, with whole class receiving the highest 
rankings of over 70% usage from both specialists and reading teachers. 

Jipson, Janice, & Paley, Nicholas. (1991, October). The selective tradition in 
teachers' choice of children's literature: Does it exist in the elementary classroom? 
English Education, 23, 148-159. 

Explores the existence of a selective tradition in teachers' choices of literature for 
instructional purposes. Fifty-five female, elementary teachers from urban, suburban, and 
rural settings in Massachusetts (n=20), Wisconsin (n=17), and Oregon (n=18) were sur- 
veyed for this study. The average number of years of classroom experience was 12.5. They 
completed a questionnaire identifying the titles, authors, and main characters of 3 children's 
books they had used in their classrooms and provided the reasons for selecting each book. 
Titles and authors were counted; coding of reasons for selecting books was completed. One 
hundred and fifty-five books, representing 104 authors, were identified. Of these authors, 
55% were male, and male authors accounted for 91% of the titles listed. Only 5 of the 
authors were ethnic minorities; 99 (95%) were of Euro-American heritage. Thirty-two were 
either information books without human characters (11), animal stories with main characters 
of undetermined sex (16), or poetry collections (5). Of the remaining books with identifiable 
main characters, the majority (65%) featured males. Only 6% included main characters from 
North American minority cultures. The coding of reasons for teachers' selections revealed 
170 separate reasons for book choices. These were in three major categories: (1) the appro- 
priateness of the text within a larger instructional context; (2) personal preference for the 
book because of the story, author, illustrations, or award-winning status; and (3) the recogni- 
tion of gender, race, and ethnicity as important elements in the book selection process. 

Tulley, Michael A. (1991, December). The effectiveness of one school district's 
basal reader selection process. Reading Horizons, 32, 96-108. 

Examines the effectiveness of the basal reader selection process for one midwestern 
school district. One year after the adoption of a new basal reading program, 95 elementary 
teachers participated in weekly interviews over a 3-month period. Interview findings were 
later incorporated into a written survey to which 75 teachers responded. Teachers were 
asked what type of reading instruction they intended for their classrooms when they adopted 
the particular reading program they used and if they now believed that type of instruction 
was occurring in their classes. Four specific changes were assessed: less time on skills, more 
time on reading, more integration of skills, and higher quality of stories. Approximately 
90% of all teachers reported that at least one of the four intended changes was occurring in 
their classrooms, while 25% believed that all four changes were occurring. Possible expla- 
nations for the discrepancies between plans and practice are given, as well as suggestions 
for avoiding similar difficulties in the future. 

McLain, K. Victoria. (1991, Fall). Metacognition in reading comprehension: 
What it is and strategies for instruction. Reading Improvement, 28, 169-172. 
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Reviews research on metacognition and comprehension in reading and describes fix- 
up strategies to be taught when comprehension failure occurs. Strategies suggested include 
reciprocal teaching, self-instruction and monitoring, look-back, Qars, k-w-l, and self- 
questioning. 

Guzzetti, Barbara J.; Snyder, Tonja E.; & Glass, Gene V. (1992, May). 
Promoting conceptual change in science: Can texts be used effectively? Journal of 

Reading, 55, 642-649. 

Integrates the findings of 23 studies examining the effects of text or text based strate- 
gies on students' misconceptions in science. With regard to the areas of science in which 
conceptual changes were examined, 57% of the studies investigated concepts from earth sci- 
ence, 17% exar ned concepts from life science, and 4% used a combination of areas. In all, 
the studies examined the effects of 25 variations of seven types of instructional strategies. 
Metaanalysis, used to synthesize the findings of the various studies, revealed some instruc- 
tional strategies to be more effective than others in promoting conceptual change, with dis- 
cussion webs, augmented activation activities, and use of refutational text proving to be 
most effective. Differential effects also were apparent among elementary, secondary, and 
undergraduate subjects in the various studies. 

Brown, Rexford G. (1991). Schools of thought: How the politics of literacy shape 
thinking in the classroom. San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass. 

Presents a series of case studies of schools and classrooms in which thinking and 
problem solving activities were purported to be a major part of the curriculum. A total of 
650 hours of interviews and observations went into the case studies, with two-thirds of the 
time based on talking with teachers and visiting their classes. The interviews were informal 
in nature and attempted to learn what interviewees believed about students' capacities to 
think critically, solve problems, and become active, engaged learners. During classroom 
observations (primarily done in grades 3, 6, 8, and 11) nine general indicators of climate 
were looked for: physical environment, interaction between and among students and 
teacher, questioning strategies, amount of facilitation and probing, discussion elements, non- 
verbal indicators of engagement, courtesy and sensitivity, amount of reflection or self- 
regulation, and risk-taking environment. Chapters focus on different school settings. 
Chapters 1 and 2 dea! with rural southern schools, chapter 3 with schools on an Indian reser- 
vation, and chapter 4 with schools in urban settings. Chapter 5 describes the contributions of 
a governor, a legislature, a state school board, and a district court judge to school policy 
environment. Chapters 6 and 7 deal with school districts in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Toronto, Ontario. The latter is described as the district with the most advanced form of liter- 
acy focusing on thinking and problem solving. Chapter 8 is a summary of the findings 
across all schools and districts visited. It is noted that in each school visited, someone was 
practicing thinking and problem solving skills with the students. However, in none of the 
districts studied in the United States was there a wide scale commitment to the kinds of 
activities that lead to these skills. 



V-3 Readiness 

Scarborough, Hollis S.; Dobrich, Wanda; & Hager, Maria. (1991, October). 
Preschool literacy experience and later reading achievement. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 24, 508-5 11. 
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Examines the relations of reported household literacy patterns to the reading abilities 
of adults and children. Subjects were 56 middle-class children and their 1 1 2 biological par- 
ents. The children were observed during their preschool years and followed up at the end of 
the second grade. All earned normal range iq scores and none had visual, auditory, neuro- 
logical, or emotional problems that might have impeded learning to read. During their chil- 
dren 1 : preschool years, parents were asked about the frequencies of adult reading, parent- 
child reading, and children's solitary book activities in the home. Parental responses were 
compared for three groups of children defined according to the parents' reading skills (wjpb) 
and the children's reading achievement in grade 2. Results indicated that the 22 preschoolers 
who became poorer readers had less frequent early literacy-related experiences than the 34 
children who became better readers. 

Putnam, Lillian R. (1991, Fall). The growth of prediction abilities of kindergarten 
children from fall to spring. Reading Instruction Journal, 34, 5-12. 

Seeks to describe the nature and growth of prediction abilities of kindergarten chil- 
dren over one academic year. Thirteen kindergarten classes in four suburban school districts 
participated in the study for a total of 201 children. In the fall and the spring, each child was 
presented a test story orally and invited to tell how he or she thought the story would end. 
The story selected was chosen because it had an interesting story line, the main character 
was an animal, and it had the potential for various endings. All responses were assigned to 
one of three categories: No Prediction, Convergent Prediction (sensible, expected solution), 
or Divergent Prediction (sensible, unexpected solution). Numbers and percentages of 
responses in each category were calculated. The largest percentage of children in any one 
category (40%) was in the Convergent group in the fall and again in the spring. The second 
largest percentage (27%) was in the No Prediction category in the fall and moved to 
Convergent Prediction in the spring. Nineteen percent were unable to make a prediction in 
either the fall or the spring. A Chi-square analysis revealed a significant difference between 
the distributions from fall to spring, with the number of No Predictions decreasing signifi- 
cantly. Pupils who gave predictions in the spring significantly increased their convergent 
responses. Readiness test scores (cat) were available for 166 subjects and the relation 
between the test scores and predictions was examined for this subset. Analyses revealed that 
children who scored poorly on the cat did as well on the measure of story predictions as did 
the high scorers. Examination of the cat scores of children in the different categories of pre- 
dictions showed a significant difference between only two categories: No Prediction in the 
fall or spring and Convergent Prediction both fall and spring, with the latter having the high- 
er score. 

Byrne, Brian, & Fielding-Barnsley, Ruth. (1991, December). Evaluation of a 
program to teach phonemic awareness to young children. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 83, 451-455. 

Evaluates a program designed to teach an aspect of phonemic awareness to young 
children. The experimental group of 64 preschoolers was trained with the program for 12 
weeks, and the 62 controls (with equivalent mean ppvt and phonological awareness test 
scores) were exposed to the same materials stripped cf reference to phonology. The com- 
plete battery of pretests included the ppvt and the Concepts about Print test, as well as tests 
of environmental sign recognition, letter-name and letter-sound knowledge, rhyme recogni- 
tion, and initial and final phoneme identity. The latter tested phonemes that were and were 
not part of training. The training program emphasized recognition of like phonemes across 
words, and taught targeted phoneme in initial position followed by that phoneme in final 
position. None of the pretest measures reached significance. However, comparison of pre- 
training and posttraining measures of phonemic awareness showed greater gains by the 
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exoerimental group in comparison with controls. The increased levels of phonemic aware- 
neSoSred wiu untrained as well as trained sounds. A forced choice word recognmon 
Z sZZ that most of the children who possessed phonemic knew 
relevant letter sounds could use their knowledge to decode unfamiliar printed words. 



V-4 Teaching reading— primary grades 

Carlburg, Joanne J. Curry, & Eller, William. (1992, Spring) Whole language 
learners- Are thev acquiring word attack skills? The Keystone Reader 15, 1 /-IS. 
16 As^sseTSe phonic stills of second grade children using the P seudowo* I Phonics 
Test, an instrument designed by one of the authors. The «^ "^"""{J J?£ 
phonic generalizations and uses pseudowords. The test was admm.ste «^ »&vrfual yto 192 
5s from four different states, including 45 who were instructed with a whole language 
ajp oa h Sid 147 who were taught using a more traditional approac .such as a basa senes. 
The overall performance on each of the phonic areas assessed was in the mid- to high 90s, 
regardless of the instructional approach used. 

Cardoso-Martins, Claudia. (1991, June). Awareness of phonemes and alphabet- 
ic literacy acquisition. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 67 1&4-1 /J. 

relation between children's awareness of phonemes and their acquisi- 
tion of orthography. Subjects were two groups of low ses Brazilian children. In ui fet 
group 26 firsfgmders learned to read by a syllabic method. In the second group^ 32 chddren 
torn the same first grade class learned to read through a phonemic method. Phonemic 
and ending sounds was assessed at the be^nn.ng < > the sc oo year. 
I iteracv acauisition progress was assessed at the end or middle and end of the school year. 
SSS^SSSTiSent entailed asking children to read and spell isolated words. 
Resufts of correlation analyses and fixed multiple regression analyses indicated that regard- 
KiS aw'eneJof phonemes was significantly related to progress m reading and 
silL Phonemic awareness observed at the beginning of literacy acquisition may be less 
important when reading instruction proceeds through a syllabic method. 
Blachman, Bentta A. (1991, November). Early intervention for children's reading 
proWem? Clinical applications of the research in phonological awareness. Topics 

in 13^2 In 'the'efficacy of training in phoneme awareness and sound 
svmbol associations with kindergarten children. Two studies previously published by the 
7£ZS22l m the mosf recent, subjects included 84 experiment 1 and T^contro 
rh ldren ExDerimentals met in groups of four or five, 4 days a week, 15 to 20 minutes a 
dav for if wS T y completed 41 lessons. Following instruction, experimental sigmfi- 
^J^S^LJoa measures of phoneme segmentation, letter-sound know - 
X reaSnhonetically regular real words, reading phonetically regular nonsense words, 
Sta^i5CSmpte of activities used with the children are presented. The other 
reseS reviewed supports the author's contention that the inclusion of phonological aware- 
ness instruction is an important element in fostering beginning reading. 

Haskell Dorothy W.; Foorman, Barbara R.; & Swank, Paul R. (1992, 
March/April). Effects of three orthographic/phonological units on first-grade read- 
ing. Remedial and Special Education, 13, 40-49. facilitates first 
Investigates whether instruction at the onset-rime level (eg. b-at) facihtat ss_ first 
graders' accmcy in word reading more than instruction at the whole word level (bat) or 
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phoneme level (b-a-t). Subjects were 48 first graders from four of seven first grade classes 
in a predominantly middle-class, integrated, suburban public school in the southwest The 
teachers used a basal series and described their approach as language experience in transi- 
tion to whole language and integrated language arts. Pupils were randomly assigned to 
onset-nme, whole word, phoneme, or unseen control (receiving whole language instruction 
in the classroom) groups and trained with individual cardboard letter sets in 15 20-minute 
sessions over a 6-week period. Groups were comparable on pretests of intellectual ability 
(ppvt), phonemic segmentation (Rosner's Test of Auditory Analysis Skills), reading 
achievement (gmrt-a), and ability to read 40 regular and 20 exception words, anovas with 
repeated measures were conducted on the number of regular and exception words read cor- 
rectly during the three within-training assessments and on the posttest. An additional anova 
was conducted on the number of phonetic and nonphonetic errors on exception words in the 
posttest with posttest accuracy as a blocking variable. On the posttest of the 60 words the 
phoneme and onset-rime groups were significantly more accurate than the whole word 
group, and there was a tendency for the onset-rime group to outperform the other three 
groups. There was also a tendency for phoneme group pupils to be more accurate on regular 
words, with onset-rime pupils more accurate on exception words. 

Soundy, Catherine (1991, Fall). Classroom compansons of young children read- 
ing collaboratively. Reading Instruction Journal, 34, 13-16. 

Reports on differential patterns of reading behaviors observed in kindergarten and 
first grade children involved in Storybook Partnerships. Participants were 100 pupils from 
two kindergarten (n=45) and two first grade classrooms (n=55) in one urban school. The 
school served families from a wide range of ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds 
Children were paired with a classmate to create dyads that cooperatively engaged in reading 
behavior for 15 minutes daily. Control groups in kindergarten and first grade classrooms 
engaged in sustained silent reading. Conversational exchanges and field observation notes 
were recorded for 6 weeks of study. Analyses of the narrative descriptions revealed differ- 
ences in the behaviors displayed by kindergarten and first grade children. Kindergartners 
began by discussing information on the front cover of their books, followed by "Once upon 
a time" or "One day" beginnings. They then shifted to the illustrations in telling the rest of 
their story and were able to proceed at a fairly regular pace. They were kinesthetically 
inclined and often pointed to details in pictures or pretended to manipulate objects in illus- 
trations. First graders demonstrated attention to the notion of correctness and heightened 
awareness of words. They focused on text; illustrations were of secondary concern. Their 
efforts at processing information at the word level appeared to require considerable learner 
attention. If several words were too difficult, they located an easier book. They frequently 
returned to books that had been read on previous occasions. 

Taylor, Barbara M.; Short, Ruth A.; Frye, Barbara J.; & Shearer, Brenda 
A. (1992, April). Classroom teachers prevent reading failure among low-achieving 
first-grade students. The Reading Teacher, 45, 592-597. 

Describes the pilot implementation of the Early Intervention in Reading (eir) pro- 
gram, an in-class supplement to the regular first grade reading program, with low achieving 
first grade pupils. Thirty of the lowest achieving first grade pupils in six first grade class- 
rooms (5 per room) were identified for the eir program. Teacher judgment, the gmrt-r, 
knowledge of consonants and basic sight words, and a test of ability to segment and blend 
words were used to select participants. Thirty low achieving children from six other first 
grade classrooms served as controls, and 30 pupils of average ability in the six classes using 
eir participated in testing so that comparisons could be made. The six classroom teachers 
received training in instructional procedures during one summer workshop and three after 
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school meetings. The target groups worked with their classroom teachers in 15- to 20- 
minute sessions conducted daily from the end of October through April. Instructional proce- 
dures involved use of quality literature, development of readers' phonemic segmentation 
and blending ability, and use of phonic, syntactic, and context clues during text reading. In 
May, final testing of the eir and control groups was conducted using the gmrt-a, the Burns- 
Roe Informal Reading Inventory, and a 150-word selection from an easy reader. Test results 
indicated that 67% of the eir group were reading on a preprimer or higher level, and 50% 
were reading at an end of first grade level or better. As a group, their mean percentile score 
on the gmrt increased from 29 to 37 between September and April. In comparison, only 
36% of the control group were reading on at least a preprimer level by May. Approximately 
20% were reading on an end of first grade level or better, ancova procedures, using the 
gmrt-r as the covariate, revealed that the eir group had a significantly higher mean raw 
score than the low achieving control group at the end of the school year. 

Searfoss, Lyndon W., & Enz, Billie J. (1991, Fall/Winter). The impact of the 
Collaborative Literacy Intervention Project (clip) on student achievement. Arizona 
Reading Journal, 20, 5-6, 11-12. 

Reports the results of two years of study of the Collaborative Literacy Intervention 
Project (clip) for at-risk first graders in Arizona schools, clip, a one-to-one tutoring project, 
is a derivative of Reading Recovery. Students were tested using pre- and posttests, including 
letter identification, writing samples, dictation tests, Concepts about Print, and an analysis of 
book levels for materials read. At the end of the first year, clip lessons had a statistically 
significant impact on pupils' reading and writing skills. Significant improvement in overall 
reading levels was noted for all pupils. In the second year, data were collected for an addi- 
tional 197 pupils. Similar findings and conclusions were noted, clip intervention raised the 
achievement levels on the test variables for first graders of all genders and all ethnicities. 
Preliminary results of clip pupils followed into second grade give tentative support for the 
sustained effects of clip intervention. 

Reutzel, D. Ray, & Hollingsworth, Paul M. (1991, October-December). Using 
literature webbing for books with predictable narrative: Improving young readers' 
prediction, comprehension, and story structure knowledge. Reading Psychology. 
12, 319-333. 

Investigates the effects of webbing for books with predictable narrative on children's 
abilities to predict story structure and retell story events. Subjects were 54 children from 
four first grade classrooms. The children were randomly assigned to one of two experimen- 
tal groups or a control group. Working with two predictable narratives, children in experi- 
mental group 1 were instructed in a six step webbing procedure, and children in experimen- 
tal group 2 were instructed in a six step Directed Listening/Reading Thinking Activity 
(dl/rta). The children in the control group were instructed with the school's basal program 
while additionally reading and discussing the predictable narratives used by the experimen- 
tal groups. The same teacher taught all three groups during the span of the study, with 
instructional time equalized. Dependent measures were each child's oral retellings of the 
two narratives parsed into story structure grammar units, answers to direct comprehension 
questions about the stories, and performance on the Scrambled Story Prediction Test. Mean 
raw scores for each assessment task were submitted to five separate anovas. Findings 
showed children who received webbing instruction were better able to retell the stories than 
were subjects who received dl/rta instruction or controls. Both the webbing and the dl/rta 
groups outperformed the control group on answering comprehension questions pertaining to 
the stories. 
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Leahy, Peg. (1991, Winter). A multiyear formative evaluation of ibm's "Writing to 
ReacT program. Reading Improvement, 28, 257-264. 

Reports findings from a multiyear formative evaluation of the ibm Writing to Read 
(wtr) program in nine elementary schools in a midsized suburban school district. 
Attitudinal data were collected from pupils, parents, and teachers. Students were also 
compared on the ctbs, using reading and language sections, and on district assessed 
Competency Based Writing Samples. Qualitative data indicated pupils and parents had very 
positive reactions to wtr. Teachers reported the advantages of using this program with 
young children, ctbs scores were compared for those who had and those who had not partic- 
ipated in wtr. Statistically significant differences were found between the two groups on 
Word Attack, Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Spelling subtests, all favoring the 
wtr group. These differences covered a 2-year period. Writing samples collected from both 
first and second grade pupils indicated no overall statistically significant differences, but 
differences were significant for first grade boys and for all second graders. Pupils who expe- 
rienced wtr wrote more than their classmates. 

Kucer, Stephen B. (1991, November). Authenticity as the basis for instruction. 
Language Arts, 68, 532-540. 

Seeks clarification of the relation between the understandings held by one third 
grade teacher and her pupils regarding the purpose of strategy lessons in literacy instruction. 
The teacher implemented a whole language curriculum in her third grade classroom. Most 
pupils in this class had entered kindergarten speaking Spanish and were transitioned into 
English literacy in second grade. The six children (three boys and three girls) interviewed 
were chosen because they were highly verbal in English, were comfortable interacting with 
the researcher, and represented a range of literacy abilities (Reading Miscue Inventory): two 
were proficient, two were moderately proficient, and two were nonproficient. The focus of 
this study was interpretation of the purposes of the modified cloze activity, selected by the 
teacher to develop skills in using context clues and in applying reread and read-on strate- 
gies. The teacher and pupils were interviewed four times throughout the year, within 24 
hours of the strategy lesson, using questions that focused on the intention of the activity. 
Little shared understanding was found between the teacher and the pupils as to the purpose 
of the modified cloze activity. Only 7% of the time did pupils understand the activity as the 
teacher intended, and 10% of the time they had no idea why they were engaged in the task. 
Mismatches (83% of the responses) revealed that the pupils believed the purpose of the les- 
son was ( 1) to prepare them to do a similar task on more difficult text, (2) to learn how to do 
the task in and of itself, (3) to understand more about the content of the selection, (4) to 
improve their literacy skills, or (5) to improve their writing and spelling. 

Au, Kathryn H. (1992, February). Constructing the theme of a story. Language 
Arts, 69, 106-111. 

Analyzes theme development by one teacher and her pupils in the context of four 
lessons focused on one basal reader selection. The teacher was an experienced third grade 
teacher; the group consisted of seven pupils reading at the third grade level. The research 
method used was discourse analysis of transcripts created from lesson videotapes. Lessons 
were 20 to 25 minutes in length and followed the experience-text-relationship approach to 
instruction. In total, three themes for the story were documented: one was the teacher's pre- 
selected theme, and two emerged from the pupils. The teacher-selected theme and one 
pupil-generated theme were sustained by the readers; lack of pupil support for the third 
theme resulted in its demise. In the final analysis, the teacher did not abandon her theme; 
however, she negotiated a shift by adjusting questions to build on the theme emerging from 
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the children. The pupil-generated theme remained most important to the readers in this 
group. 

Negin, Gary A. (1991, July-August). A multisensory supplement to reading 
instruction. The Clearing House, 64, 381-382. 

Explores the impact of a multisensory supplement to basic reading instruction over a 
school year. In September 1987, children in one third grade classroom were administered 
the reading subtest of the sat Primary, Level II. Two equivalent groups of 15 children were 
formed on the basis of the sat results. In addition to instruction in the school's basal series, 
children in experimental group A listened to audiotapes of selected trade books for 15 min- 
utes daily. In line with a multisensory approach, they were required to slide their fingers 
under the text of the story as they listened. Pupils in experimental group B also were given 
basal instruction, but they merely read the same selections as experimental group A for 15 
minutes each day. Children in both groups were exposed to the same 115 books over the 
school year period. Comparisons of June and September results on the sat Primary Level II 
indicated experimental group A gained 2 months on average over group B. 

Anderson, Richard C; Wilkinson, Ian A.G.; & Mason, Jana M. (1991). A 
microanalysis of the small-group, guided reading lesson: Effects of an emphasis on 
global story meaning. Reading Research Quarterly, 26, 417-441. 

Compares the effects of emphasizing story meaning as opposed to word analysis and 
oral reading accuracy on children's reading performance. Also of interest are the effects of 
active turn-taking on various aspects of reading performance. Subjects were 143 children in 
six third grade classes in two schools. Children in each class participated within the context 
of their regular reading group formed by their teacher prior to the study. The teacher for 
each class used four stories. Two stories were presented with a focus on story meaning and 
two with a focus on surface features. Specifically, during group activity each child orally 
read a specified passage in the story. The teacher marked the miscues made by the child and 
then asked the child to respond to a passage-related question about meaning or about word 
analysis. Following group activity, children completed two story-related tasks on their own: 
an open-ended recall task, and a short written response task, anova procedures applied to 
various outcome measures revealed that a meaning emphasis approach resulted in superior 
performance on various measures including recall of propositions, short responses to ques- 
tions, recall of important elements, oral reading, story interest, and lesson time. The most 
remarkable gains on various measures were observed for the low and average groups. 
Additional analyses indicated that children learn the most when they are taking turns read- 
ing aloud and answering questions. The average ability of the reading group rather than the 
ability of individual members had the strongest influence on reader performance on outcome 
measures. Analyses of page variables that affect the likelihood of comprehension and recall 
indicated the importance of information relevance, information density, serial position of the 
page, and the importance of readability. 

Russavage, Patricia McGrath. (1992). Building credibility for portfolio assess- 
ment. Literacy: Issues and Practices, 9, 19-25. 

Describes a pilot study of portfolio assessment conducted by three third grade class- 
room teachers from the same school over a 5-month period. The three teachers employed a 
commercially designed portfolio package. The teachers agreed on a list of required compo- 
nents that the portfolios would include so comparisons could be made across classrooms. At 
the end of the 5 months, the portfolios received scores in both reading and writing with 
regard to amount, attitudes, and progress for a total of six scores. Ten portfolios from each 
class were then scored blindly by the other two teachers in the study, yielding interrater 
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agreement on 30 portfolios. The highest degree of teacher agreement was in the area of 
reading development. In the area of writing, high performers were not as clearly identified. 
Results of the study will be used to develop a portfolio system that allows for teacher flexi- 
bility and can meet individual students' needs, while at the same time providing continuity 
and consistency across classrooms and grade levels. 

Downhower, Sarah L., & Brown, Karen. (1992, Winter). The effects of pre- 
dictable material on first graders' reading comprehension: A teacher action 
research study. Ohio Reading Teacher, 26, 3-10. 

Examines the instructional practice of using predictable books as compared wiuYtra- 
ditional basals to increase the reading comprehension of average first graders. The 18 exper- 
imental group children, judged as average in reading achievement on the basis of their mrt 
scores, were taught using five predictable books for 2 weeks each and for 2 to 3 hours per 
day. Besides engaging in related reading/writing activities, the experimental group children 
reread each predictable book 40 or more times during each 2- week period. The 21 control 
group children were instructed with the teacher manual of the adopted basal reader. In addi- 
tion to offering workbooks and skills practice, the control group teacher read stories aloud 
daily. Both groups showed significant pre/post gains in comprehension as measured by the 
cat. There were significant differences, however, between groups in standard scores and 
grade equivalents in favor of the experimental group. 

Foorman, Barbara R.; Francis, David J.; Now, Diane M; & Liberman, Dov. 
(1991, December). How letter-sound instruction mediates progress in first grade 
reading and spelling. Journal of Educational Psychology, 33, 456-469. 

Studies changes in the ways first graders read and spell words as they are exposed to 
more or less letter-sound instruction. Two groups of 40 children from six first grade class- 
rooms differed in the amount of daily letter-sound instruction they received, but were com- 
parable in ethnic diversity, age, reading achievement, and intelligence. All subjects were 
administered tests of phonemic segmentation and of reading and spelling three times during 
the year (October, February, May). Repeated measures analyses indicated no classroom dif- 
ferences in phonemic segmentation. However, classrooms with more letter-sound instruc- 
tion improved at a faster rate in tests of reading and spelling 60 regular and exception 
words. Individual growth models analysis indicated that phonemic segmentation scores 
obtained in October predicted overall performance in reading and spelling. Growth in seg- 
mentation predicted overall performance in spelling but only predicted end-of-year differ- 
ences in regular and exception word reading. Finally, better reading of regular words in 
October was associated with faster growth in spelling, and better spelling of regular words 
in October was predictive of May word reading. 



V-5 Teaching reading — grades 4 to 8 

Stahl, Steven A., & Kapinus, Barbara A. (1991, September). Possible sen- 
tences: Predicting word meanings to teach content area vocabulary. The Reading 
Teacher, 45, 36-43. 

Reports the results of two studies to determine the effectiveness of Possible 
Sentences (ps) as an instructional technique for improving student vocabulary. Study 1 
investigated whether ps helps children recall more information from a text than if they had 
read it without the special ps instruction. A total of 62 fifth grade pupils was involved. 
Possible Sentences were compared with semantic mapping. Subjects were given three 
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posttests, two immediately after discussion, a written free recall, a sentence anomaly test, 
and a delayed multiple-choice test on target words. Statistically significant main effects 
were found only on the multiple-choice measure, although ps produced higher scores than 
semantic mapping on the other measures. The second study looked at ps combined with 
whole class discussion to determine if discussion with ps produced better vocabulary recall 
than did brainstorming about the general topic of study. Included were 80 fifth graders in 
five classrooms. Statistically significant differences were found on the written free-recall 
measures and the sentence anomaly measures, but not on the delayed multiple-choice test, 
ps appears to be a simple and effective approach to preparing pupils to read content area 
texts. 

Foley, Christy L.; Farra, Heidi E.; & Chang, Evangeline Abayon. (1991, 
Fall). Supplementing a fifth-grade basal reading program with taped and paired 
repeated reading. Journal of Reading Education, 17, 6-14. 

Investigates the effectiveness of adding a supplement of taped and paired repeated 
readings to the basal reading program for fifth grade Guamanian pupils in order to improve 
oral reading, word recognition, comprehension, and reading rate. Subjects, 24 average read- 
ers, read one basal selection weekly for an 8-week period. One group received traditional 
basal instruction following the instructions in the teacher's manual. The other substituted 
taped and repeated readings for the seatwork, studybook, and focus on comprehension sec- 
tions. Informal reading inventories were administered as pre- and postassessments. No sig- 
nificant differences were found on oral reading word recognition or rate. Significant differ- 
ences were found in oral reading comprehension favoring those participating in taped and 
paired repeated readings. Observations suggested the motivational value of adding taped and 
paired repeated reading to basal activities. 

Armbruster, Bonnie B.; Anderson, Thomas H.; & Meyer, Jennifer L. (1991). 
Improving content area reading using instructional graphics. Reading Research 
Quarterly, 26, 393-416. 

Studies the effectiveness of using an instructional graphic frame, a visual representa- 
tion of the organization of important ideas in a text, with fourth and fifth grade pupils read- 
ing from social studies textbooks. Six fourth and six fifth grade teachers in social studies 
classes taught content matter using the frames or strategies recommended in the teacher's 
manual accompanying the social studies text. Four rounds of treatments were presented dur- 
ing the year, with each teacher and child participating in both conditions each round. Round 
1 indicated that framing was helpful for both fourth and fifth grade children. Combined 
analysis of all four rounds suggests the utility of framing as an instructional technique. For 
fifth graders, framing was a more effective instructional technique than the strategies recom- 
mended in the teacher's edition of the textbook. 

Hayes, David A., & Reinking, David. (1991, October). Good and poor readers' 
use of graphic aids cued in texts and in adjunct study materials. Contemporary 
Educational Psychology, 16, 391-398. 

Ascertains the effectiveness of adjunct study material and explicit textual cues on 
good and poor readers* comprehension of text, attention to graphic aids, and recall of graph- 
ically displayed information. Subjects were 277 eighth graders from 12 English classes in a 
rural junior/senior high school. Subjects were blocked on reading achievement and then ran- 
domly assigned to one of four treatment groups. Treatment 1 required pupils to study speci- 
fied passages without explicit cues to examine the graphic aids and without adjunct study 
materials. Treatment 2 required pupils to study with explicit cues to examine graphic aids at 
appropriate junctures of the text, but without adjunct study materials. Treatment 3 required 
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children to use adjunct study materials as they read the passages that contained no explicit 
cues to examine graphic aids. Treatment 4 required subjects to use adjunct study materials 
with passages containing explicitly cued graphic aids. Children in each treatment group read 
two passages — each approximately 300 words — accompanied by two graphic aids, one 
depicting information redundant to the text prose and one depicting information added to the 
text prose. A child was categorized as a good or poor reader based on a reading score that 
was above or below the 35th percentile on the mat. Dependent measures were multiple- 
choice tests of literal and inferential prose comprehension and of graphic information that 
was redundant and nonredundant with the text, anova procedures applied to the data indi- 
cated performance on prose comprehension was not affected by treatment. However, use of 
adjunct study materials did benefit both good and poor readers. The benefits of adjunct 
study material were greater than the benefits of explicit textual cues. Also, textual cues and 
adjunct study materials in combination had greater benefits than adjunct study materials 
alone. 

Schunk, Dale H., & Rice, Jo Mary. (1992, Winter). Influence of reading- 
comprehension strategy information on children's achievement outcomes. 
Learning Disability Quarterly, 15, 51-64. 

Reports two experiments designed to examine the effects of strategy information on 
children's acquisition and transfer of reading outcomes and strategy use. In both studies, 
fourth and fifth grade pupils with severe reading skill deficiencies (33 subjects for each 
study) were taught a comprehension strategy to find main ideas. Achievement outcomes 
were assessed before and after instruction, and a maintenance test was given 6 weeks later. 
The two sources of strategy information investigated were feedback on the value of the 
strategy and instruction on how to modify the strategy for different tasks. An additional 
focus was determining how sources of strategy information influenced perceived self- 
efficacy. In experiment 1 treatment subjects received strategy instruction and strategy value 
feedbs ck linking strategy use with improved performance; controls were given comprehen- 
sion i? istruction, but were not taught the strategy. Experiment 2 investigated the role of strat- 
egy modification instruction. Some subjects were taught the comprehension strategy for 
findir g main ideas; controls received instruction without strategy training. Results con- 
firmed that subjects who received strategy value feedback (experiment 1) and strategy modi- 
fication instruction (experiment 2) demonstrated the highest self-efficacy, skill, strategy use, 
and transfer. 

Reutzel, D. Ray, & Hollings worth, Paul M. (1991, July/August). Investigating 
topic-related attitude: Effect on reading and remembering text. Journal of 
Educational Research, 84, 334-344. 

Explores the effect of topic-related attitude on readers' learning and remembering 
from text. Subjects, 58 sixth graders, were randomly assigned to one of three topic-related 
attitude treatment groups for the study of one social studies unit. The unit was taught by the 
classroom teachers who were trained in procedures and randomly assigned to one of three 
treatment conditions: a favorable attitude group (presenting a positive perspective of the fic- 
titious country of study), an unfavorable attitude group (presenting a negative perspective), 
and a neutral attitude group (control). Instruments for the study included an attitude scale, 
three multiple-choice tests, and three free-recall protocols to assess recall of text under 
immediate and delayed testing conditions. Data were analyzed in three parts using ancova 
procedures. Results revealed that the topic-related attitudes did not appear to interfere with 
immediate recall of text information or cause subjects to selectively encode information. 
Free recall was significantly affected by testing time. Subjects recalled significantly more in 
an immediate recall condition than in a delayed condition. 
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Comstock, Mary. (1992, April). Poetry and process: The reading/writing connec- 
tion. Language Arts, 69, 261-267. 

Presents a case study of poetry writing and reading development in a fifth grade 
classroom. The classroom was one in which process writing and reading had been encour- 
aged continually throughout the school year. The researcher's focus was placed on five girls 
from the class who volunteered to participate in a poetry group over a 6-week period as they 
continued reading and writing in other genres. While participating in the group as an equal 
member, the researcher observed, mentoring, rather than directing, when asked. Data includ- 
ed observational notes made by the researcher, as well as tapes of various interactions 
among group members, including collaborative writing sessions and poetry sharing periods. 
Findings indicated that children's written poems at any one time overwhelmingly reflected 
their current definition of poetry. Conclusions support exposing children to a wide range of 
poetry, poetry writing techniques as they relate to children's interests, and composition 
based on the need for purposeful writing experiences. 

Miller, Kathleen K., & George, John E. (1992, February). Expository passage 
organizers: Models for reading and writing. Journal of Reading, 35, 372-377. 

Investigates the effects of Expository Passage Organizers (epos), process guides 
focused on text structure, and the organization of main ideas and details on the reading and 
writing performance of sixth graders. Subjects were 35 pupils of average ability from two 
heterogeneously grouped classes who were randomly assigned to one of two groups; reading 
and writing pretests showed no significant differences between the groups. The first group 
was instructed in the use of epos; the second group completed word mapping study guides. 
The study was conducted 40 minutes a day, 4 days a week for 7 weeks. Both groups were 
instructed using science and social studies materials that represented the four most common 
expository structures: description, problem solving, compare-contrast, and cause-effect. The 
posttest involved written recalls for four text passages representing the four text structures 
studied. The recalls were evaluated and scores were pooled to derive a postreading compre- 
hension score. Content and organization were evaluated to derive a writing score. Two 
manovas were used to analyze the reading comprehension and writing posttests. Results 
indicated that the use of epos made a significant and positive difference in both reading and 
writing performance. 

Crowhurst, Marion. (1991, October). Interrelationships between reading and 
writing persuasive discourse. Research in the Teaching of English, 25, 314-338. 

Investigates both the effect of instruction on writing persuasive discourse and the 
effects of reading on writing and of writing on reading within the mode of persuasion. The 
100 subjects were from two sixth grade classes in each of two schools. They were stratified 
by sex and ability and randomly assigned to one of four treatment groups: instruction in a 
model for persuasion plus writing practice, instruction in a model for persuasion plus read- 
ing practice, reading novels and writing book reports plus a single lesson in the persuasion 
model, and reading novels and writing book reports (control group). Instruction was given 
for ten 45-minute lessons over 5 weeks. Both pretests and posttests consisted of writing a 
recall protocol of a persuasive text and writing two persuasive compositions. Reading and 
writing scores were analyzed using a manova in a 2 (test time) by 4 (group) design with 
repeated measures on the first factor. Follow-up univariate tests were used to determine 
which of the dependent variables contributed to the significant multivariate F. On the 
posttest, both the writing and the reading groups scored significantly higher than the control 
group on writing quality, on the organization of composition, on the number of conclusions 
and text markers used, and on the degree of elaboration of reasons. There were no differ- 
ences between the control group and other groups on reading recall scores. 
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Dana, Marion E.; Sheffler, Anthony J.; Richmond, Mark G.; Smith, Sandra; 
& Draper, Howard S. (1991, Summer). Writing to read: Pen palling for a pur- 
pose. Reading Improvement, 28, 113-118. 

Explores the effect of pen-palling on the reading and writing performance of two 
separate populations. Subjects in the two treatment groups were 1 1 college remedial readers 
enrolled in a developmental reading course, and a heterogeneous group of 24 sixth graders 
in Alaska. Controls for each population, 9 college remedial readers and 22 sixth graders, 
were established in the same locations as their respective experimental groups. In lieu of tra- 
ditional writing instruction, both the college and the sixth grade experimental groups 
received a write-edit-rewrite model of instruction with pen-palling between the college and 
the sixth graders as the practice application vehicle for skill development. During the experi- 
mental period of one semester, five letter exchanges took place. Syntactic error and syntac- 
tic complexity were ascertained for the college students and the sixth graders' first and last 
letters. All sixth graders were administered grade level appropriate cloze tests as pre- and 
postmeasures of comprehension. Pre- and postmeasures of college students' comprehension 
and vocabulary were forms E and F of the ndrt. ancova and correlated / tests indicated a 
significant increase on reading comprehension and a decrease in writing errors of the sixth 
grade experimental group. Significant improvement in writing complexity was observed for 
the college level experimental groups. 

Morrison, Timothy G., & Suggett-Doyle, Carol. (1992, Spring). Writing to 
improve reading for seventh and eighth grade students. Reading Improvement, 29, 



Investigates differences in the achievement and experiences of below grade level 
seventh and eighth grade pupils instructed by a basal reader approach and peers engaged in 
a language arts program emphasizing writing. The control group of 123 children was taught 
for 1 year using a basal reading program. The following year, the treatment group of 108 
pupils was taught through a language arts program. Both groups were pre- and posttested on 
the ctbs. In addition, teachers of both groups noted the number and type of skills taught 
with each group, the amount of time spent in language arts instruction, and children' s atti- 
tudes and behaviors in each program. Comparison of mean differences between the two 
groups indicated no significant difference in performance. Teacher records showed the lan- 
guage arts group received skill instruction in a far greater number of areas than the basal 
group. Language arts children also were taught skills considered to foster higher level think- 
ing. Much more time was spent in isolated skill instruction for the control group. Finally, the 
language arts group exhibited more positive attitudes toward reading and writing than did 
the control group. 

Angeletti, Sara Rappold. (1991, December). Encouraging students to think 
about what they read. The Reading Teacher, 45, 288-296. 

Describes one teacher's procedures for developing children's thinking about litera- 
ture and their response to it. Procedures were implemented with both a fifth grade and a sec- 
ond grade class. Questions requiring a variety of higher level thinking skills were developed 
for a variety of books children were to listen to or read during the school year. These were 
placed on cards that were included with appropriate books. The teacher began by modeling 
the answering behavior expected from the children and provided whole class and small 
group oral and written practice in answering questions. Writing stemming from an interpre- 
tation of answers from various cards was also modeled and practiced, itbs scores indicated 
children in the described program performed as well as those in equivalent grades who had 
not been in the program. Analysis of writing samples produced after 7 months of instruction 
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indicated a progression from ability to simply retell, to ability to include higher level think- 
ing in their response to literature. 

Baumann, James R; Seifert-Kessell, Nancy; & Jones, Leah A. (1992, June). 
Effect of think-aloud instruction on elementary students 1 comprehension monitor- 
ing abilities. Journal of Reading Behavior, 24, 143-172. 

Investigates, over a 3-week period, the effects of explicit instruction in think-aloud 
on elementary pupils 1 reading comprehension monitoring abilities. Subjects were 66 fourth 
graders from a rural midwestern school who were randomly assigned to one of three treat- 
ments: (1) Think-Aloud (ta), where pupils were taught various comprehension monitoring 
and self-correction strategies for story reading using ta as a vehicle, (2) drta, where chil- 
dren were taught a four step predict/verify strategy for responding to stories, and (3) dra, 
where pupils read stories according to a four step noninteractive guided reading approach 
taken from a basal reader manual. The same stories were employed in conjunction with each 
treatment. Measures administered to all subjects included two pretests of preintervention 
abilities in comprehension monitoring, and three posttests assessing abilities to detect errors, 
monitor comprehension, and respond to cloze. A structured interview probing the qualitative 
aspects of children's abilities to think aloud and monitor reading comprehension was also 
conducted with each subject, mancova procedures and planned contrasts conducted on ihe 
data reveal the ta and drta treatment groups were more successful in comprehension moni- 
toring on all assessment measures than was the dra group. The drta group outperformed 
the ta group on the comprehension monitoring posttests, while the ta group outperformed 
the drta group on the error detection task. Qualitative analysis of interview data suggested 
the ta group used greater depth and breadth of comprehension monitoring abilities than 
either the drta or the dra groups. 

Patterson, Alice, & Risko, Victoria J. (1990). Using mediated instruction with- 
in theme-based instructional contexts to enhance reading comprehension. In 
Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Achieving excellence in reading (pp. 
1 15-131). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Compares the effects of four notetaking procedures on pupils 1 ability to retell impor- 
tant story ideas. Sixty-eigh* pupils from three intact language arts classrooms in an innercity 
school were stratified on reading percentile scores of the sat and randomly assigned to one 
of four treatment groups: (1> group verbalization (brainstorming of important ideas tlirough 
prompting resulting in main 'dea choice) and concept mapping; (2) group verbalization and 
prereading thematic organizer; (3) notetaking with prereading thematic organizer and con- 
cept mapping; and (4) notetaking using a story frame and postreading questions (control). 
Written story retellings from ihe past 2 days were analyzed for story components (total 
scores and story component scores). On the final day, pupils answered seven short answer 
questions (the third dependent measure). All three experimental strategies were found to be 
more effective in contributing to ability to retell important ideas than just asking children to 
take notes following a story frame outline. Results were more robust when pupils were 
allowed to use their notes. 

Pauler, Shirley M. (1991). An analysis of the themes in students 1 international 
peer correspondence while studying a social studies unit about South America: A 
pilot study. In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Literacy: International, 
national, state, and local (pp. 173-185). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Looks at the effects of using American transnational students as peer correspondents 
with students residing in the United States. The peer correspondent sample was seven volun- 
teer homeschooled children, ages 11 to 15, from four families living in Athens, GA. The 
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American transnational sample was seven members of a sixth grade class in Quito, Ecuador. 
The researcher met with the homeschooled children biweekly for 7 weeks in 1.5- to 2-hour 
sessions to study a unit on South America. Once a week children wrote letters to the South 
American penpals asking questions pertaining to what they were studying at the time. 
Letters were faxed to the teacher in Quito, who faxed responses a few days later. A method 
of analytic induction was used to examine the content of the letters. Several themes emerged 
in the correspondence. Children appeared to have an authentic reason to use written lan- 
guage. In addition, they were able to use the information requested and received via the let- 
ters to help them relate to and clarify the content of what they were reading. 

Abraham, Michael R.; Grzybowski, Eileen Bross; Renner, John W.; & 
Marek, Edmund A. (1992, February). Understandings and misunderstandings of 
eighth graders of five chemistry concepts found in textbooks. Journal of Research 
in Science Teaching, 29, 105-120. 

Assesses understandings and misunderstandings of 247 eighth graders reading about 
processes of chemical change, dissolution, conservation of atoms, periodicity, and phase 
change in two of their textbooks. Three questions served to focus the study: What miscon- 
ceptions did students have concerning the chemistry concepts from the textbooks? How was 
reasoning ability related to misconceptions about the chemistry concepts? How effective 
were the textbooks in teaching the chemistry concepts? Results on two pencil and paper 
Piagetian tasks were used to assess students intellectual level. The majority of students were 
classified as concrete operational. Levels of understanding were low on most of the concepts 
studied. Intellectual level and scores on the understandings of chemistry concepts were then 
correlated. Significant relations were determined for two problem areas and for the total 
concept score. Eighty-six percent of the responses to the test items indicated that students 
either had no understanding or had developed misconceptions about the concepts. Two pos- 
sible explanations, poor teaching and inappropriateness of the concepts for the age group, 
are offered as possible explanations for the data. 

Fisher, Peter J.L.; Blachowicz, Camille L.Z.; & Smith, Judith C. (1991). 
Vocabulary learning in literature discussion groups. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra 
McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research 
and instruction (pp. 201-209). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Seeks to answer several questions: Which words do children select to teach to other 
pupils and why? What procedures do children use to teach other children? How effective are 
pupils in learning the words taught in their groups? The subjects were 12 boys and 12 girls 
from an intact fourth grade classroom. Reading ability ranged from third to seventh grade 
level based on the itbs. The children were divided into 6 cooperative literature groups of 4 
and met 14 times over a 3- week period. Each hourly session included group word discus- 
sion, silent reading, and work on the task for the next day's discussion. Children kept jour- 
nals of personal reactions, summaries, and predictions. Roles for each member rotated daily 
and included discussion director, vocabulary researcher, literary luminary, and secretary 
checker. As vocabulary researcher, pupils selected five to six interesting words from the 
chapter to teach other group members. The child would lead a discussion about the words, 
call on others to locate the word in context, and confirm predictions or give accurate mean- 
ings. Audiotapes were made of each group during 3 sessions to total 18 discussions. 
Children were individually interviewed to determine why they chose the words they did. 
Pupils listed the words they taught in their reading journal. Effectiveness of the pupil 
instruction was determined by a vocabulary test developed by the teacher. Six categories 
emerged illustrating why words were chosen: unfamiliarity, author's style, context as an aid 
to meaning, focus on word elements, prior experience, and don't know. The most common 
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reason given was that the word was unfamiliar. The vocabulary test results (range, 66%- 
95%) suggest that most children learned the new words selected. 
Weisberg Renee, & Balajthy, Ernest. (1990). Improving disabled readers' sum- 
marization and recognition of expository text structure. In Nancy D. Padak, 
Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 141-151). 
Provo, UT: College Reading Association. , 

Questions whether the use of graphic organizers will improve disabled readers abili- 
ty to identify levels of importance and improve subsequent written summaries Subjects 
were 25 iunior high school children attending an ungraded clinical school for reading/learn- 
ing disabled pupils (mean reading level 5.6). Pretesting prior to training sessions required 
children to read two passages, to differentiate levels of importance in passages by color 
underlining, and to write summaries. Pupils received five 1-hour training sessions over a 
2-week period in the use of graphic organizers. Posttesting procedures were .dentical to the 
pretest except children constructed graphic organizers as an intermediate step between 
underlining and writing summaries. For scoring purposes, grids ™ r ' c ™ sm ^™*™ 
the levels of important parsed idea units. Results indicate that the addmon of the graphic 
organizer task, interposed between underlining and summary writing, provided even more 
enhancement of summarization ability. Practice with the graphic organizer improved pupils 
ability to identify levels of importance by underlining. 

Jennings, JoiCE Holt. (1991). A comparison of summary and journal writing as 
components of an interactive comprehension model. In Jerry Zutell & Sandra 
McCormick (Eds.), Learner factors/teacher factors: Issues in literacy research 
and instruction (pp. 67-82). Chicago, IL: National Reading Conference. 

Explores the use of summarization and journal writing in conjunction with an inter- 
active comprehension strategy (kwl). Six intact fifth grade classes (n=141) from two subur- 
ban schools were randomly selected as a control group, a kwl and summary writing group 
or a kwl and journal writing group. The kwl + strategy instruction lasted 4 months as part 
of a social studies unit. Three chapters from the class textbook were divided into three sec- 
tions to total nine sections which were the basis of the kwl and corresponding type of writ- 
ing Interviews were conducted with participants and observations and audiotapes were 
made of classroom interactions during the study. Comprehension was tested using a 
pretest/posttest design that included cnapter tests, category expectations task, worf know - 
^dge task, and a unit test. Findings support the conclusion that the kwl is an effective inter- 
active comprehension strategy and that children's writing about their reading contributes to 
their comprehension. Journal writing is more effective than summarizing when used m con- 
junction with the kwl strategy. Differences in comprehension scores in relauon to writing 
are discussed. 

Farris, Pamela J., & Hancock, Marjorie R. (1991, November/December). The 
role of literature in reading achievement. The Clearing House 65 1 14-1 17 

Investigates the use of children's literature both in and outs.de of school and its rela- 
tion to the reading achievement of sixth graders. Surveys were mailed to a randomly select- 
ed sample of rural elementary schools with enrollments of fewer man 500 that administered 
the rres (used to judge relation of literature use to school achievement). Specific survey 
questions addressed School enrollment, library volumes and circulation, participation in 
Sad book clubs, and the primary method of teaching reading. Data from the 46 usable 
suSs revealed thai about one-third (34.8%) used a traditional basal series; only one 
school reported a total literature-based program. Nearly two-thirds reported use of £ comb, 
nation ofbasals and literature. There was no significant difference, however, between the 
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type of reading program and the reading achievement of sixth graders. All but one of the 
respondents indicated that from 75 to 100% of the teachers participated in paperback book 
clubs. The mean number of library volumes per school was reported to be 5,616 with an 
average of 24.2 volumes per child. There was no significant difference h. reading achieve- 
ment between children in schools with more than 25 volumes per student and children in 
schools with fewer than 25 volumes per student (p < .05). For those schools reporting 
library circulation, the mean for each pupil was 25.64 volumes, ranging from 1.5 to 77.7 
volumes. A significant difference between sixth grade reading achievement and circulated 
volumes per child was evident for children using more than 30 volumes per year and those 
using fewer than 30 volumes per year (p < .0 1 ). 

Swafford, Jeanne. (1990). A comparison of the effectiveness of content area 
reading strategies at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels. In 
Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Lcgan (Eds.), Challenges in read- 
ing (pp. 1 1 1-126). Provo, UT: College Reading Association. 

Investigates the research base for elementary level content area reading strategies 
and compares the results to those found at the secondary and postsecondary levels. Six 
widely used content area reading methods texts were reviewed, resulting in the identifica- 
tion of 13 strategies. Eighty-seven studies examining the effectiveness of the strategies were 
reviewed in terms of the type of reader (high, average, low), the kind of content text, the 
dependent measures used, and the strategy's effectiveness. The strategies that received the 
most research attention were mapping (24 studies), effectiveness of text structure (21 stud- 
ies), advance organizers (16 studies), and dras (10 studies). No studies were located for 
guides (pattern, reasoning, or three-level) or for list-group-label lessons. Patterns involving 
effective strategies by grade levels and text type are discussed. In comparison, % approximate- 
ly 55% of the studies in each data set (elementary, secondary, and postsecondary) found that 
strategies were effective. The most frequently researched strategies at all three levels were 
organizer strategies and the use of text structure. Strategies receiving the least attention were 
guides. 

Risko, Victoria J.; Patterson, Alice; Yount, Dale; & Smith, Margaret. 
(1990). Providing mediated instruction to enhance students' note taking and reading 
comprehension. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan (Eds.), 
Challenges in reading (pp. 99- 1 10). Provo, UT: College Reading Association. 

Examines the effect of different notetaking strategies on pupils* ability to write story 
retellings. Sixty eighth grade children from three intact language arts classes in an innercity 
school served as the sample. All of the children received seven months of notetaking 
instruction using story grammar outlining or concept mapping prior to the study. The chil- 
dren were stratified on reading percentile scores and randomly divided into four notetaking 
groups: (1) mediated (group verbalization and concept mapping), (2) mediated using a the- 
matic organizer, (3) pupil generated notetaking using concept mapping, or (4) a story gram- 
mar frame. The lessons for the seven-day treatment were scripted for groups to include story 
reading with pauses for rehearsal, concept mapping, or reflection questions, and written 
retellings. Retelling performance on the last passage was examined using a 1-way anova. 
Mediated instruction and a theme focus appeared to influence group effects significantly. 
The strategy that was the least effective was the one that asked pupils to use a story gram- 
mar outline and questions. 
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V-6 Teaching reading — high school 

Dreher, Mariam Jean. (1992, February). Searching for information in textbooks. 
Journal of Reading, 35, 364-371. 

Reviews the literature on search strategies used by high school and college students 
to locate information for specific purposes, especially for finding information in textbooks. 
Specifically, three research studies were reexamined to identify instructional interventions 
that would help students use search strategies more effectively. Suggestions are included for 
useful self-monitoring questions that could be taught to students. 

Boody, Robert M., & Isakson, Marne. (1992, Spring). Inviting the reluctant into 
the joys of reading. Contemporary Issues in Reading, 7, 89-99. 

Uses naturalistic methods in collecting data on means by which reluctant readers at 
the high school level could be enticed to read. Data were collected through participant obser- 
vation, interviews, and document analysis. One of the authors was the classroom teacher who 
kept a log containing the basic literacy events of the day, observations she made, and reflec- 
tions on these events. The second author visited the classroom several times a week for 1 aca- 
demic year and took field notes, interviewed students, participated in discussions, and taped 
sessions. Analysis of the data revealed a taxonomy of categories used to invite students to 
read. The complete taxonomy is appended to the article. The first distinction in categories 
was between direct and indirect teacher involvement. Another distinction was whether the 
invitation to read was reader initiated or whether peer involvement was present. Three types 
of peer involvement were identified: (1) peer initiated, (2) unintended peer hook, and (3) 
reader initiated. In viewing the taxonomy and the findings, the authors concluded that the 
teacher, while not solely responsible for the classroom environment, has the greatest impact. 
One conclusion drawn is that there is not a blueprint for inviting students into reading. 



V-7 Teaching reading — college and adult 

Sw afford, Jeanne. (1990, Fall/Winter). Comprehensive strategies research and 
college developmental studies students. Forum for Reading, 22, 6-14. 

Reviews 14 studiec from postsecondary research 'n content reading strategies that 
used college students enrolled in developmental reading courses. All studies focused on 
helping students to identify the main ideas in the text and the relations among the ideas. Five 
effective strategies were identified: advance organizers, graphic organizers, mapping, struc- 
tured overview, and use of text structure. The studies reviewed are presented and discussed 
in relation to the five strategies. Recommendations are given for instruction and research for 
instructors of college developmental reading courses. 

Gillis, M.K., & Olson, Mary W. (1991). Do college students who plan before 
writing score better on essay exams? In Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & 
John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowledge (pp. 7-9). Pittsburg, KS: College 
Reading Association. 

Questions whether essay exam scores of college students improve with various 
amounts of voluntary prewriting planning. Two universities served in the sample selection 
which included 100 elementary education undergraduates enrolled in a reading methods 
class and 37 graduate students working toward their master's degrees in reading enrolled in 
a psychology of reading course. The exam format and schedule remained the same for each 
course except that directions for the essay questions (range 1-3) encouraged students to 
brainstorm and outline answers before writing. After completion, the amount of planning for 
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each essay was classified by the course instructor as none, some, or extensive. Significant 
differences were found in scores earned by students who did various amounts of planning. 
Students who planned more, scored higher on the essay question. A follow-up study being 
conducted investigates whether mandatory planning improves scores on essay exams. 

Hirumi, Atsusi, & Bowers, Dennis R. (1991, May/June). Enhancing motivation 
and acquisition of coordinate concepts by using concept trees. Journal of 
Educational Research, 84, 273-279. 

Tests the effects of providing learners with a graphic illustration of coordinate con- 
cept relations to supplement learning from text-based instruction. Subjects were 73 under- 
graduate students enrolled in three sections of an educational psychology class and assigned 
to the treatment or control group on the basis of performance on the Advanced Vocabulary 
Test II from the Kit of Factor-Referenced Cognitive Tests. A matched pair technique was 
used to make the two groups comparable, and treatment was assigned randomly. All sub- 
jects read a passage of approximately 1,300 words. The experimental group received a 
graphic concept tree that illustrated the relation among the concepts presented in the text. 
Two instruments were used to determine the effects on six dependent variables: (1) an 1 1- 
item posttest of immediate concept acquisition, and (2) an Instructional Materials 
Motivation Scale to assess motivational impact, including attention, relevance, confidence, 
and satisfaction. Students who used the concept tree outperformed those in the control 
group. They also reported significantly higher amounts of attention, confidence, and satis- 
faction with the instructional materials. No interactions were found between use of the con- 
cept tree and vocabulary ability. 

Durso, Francis T., & Coggins, Kathy A. (1991, March). Organized instruction 
for the improvement of word knowledge skills. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 83 , 108-112. 

Determines the effect of semantic organization on lexical access, sentential process- 
ing, and expressive vocabulary. Subjects saw word definition pairs and were asked to report 
the word with and without the definition as a retrieval cue. Words were studied in both orga- 
nized and scrambled lists. Lexical access was assessed by asking subjects to classify isolated 
words; sentence comprehension was determined by asking subjects to decide on sentence 
appropriateness; and expressive vocabulary was assessed by asking subjects to retrieve 
words from their vocabulary that would be useful in a specific scenario. Words were orga- 
nized into three schemes: those sharing a common semantic feature, and a narrow and broad 
scheme similar to thesaurus presentation. Subjects, 72 college freshmen, completed tasks on 
the computer over several days. Subjects learned the definitions of 16 words from a particu- 
lar combination of organization and scheme and then completed the three transfer tasks. 
Organizing words around a common theme improved performance on subsequent compre- 
hension tasks and improved response time. Performance on the scenario completion was 
strongest for those receiving the broad thesaurus organization scheme. 

Pearson, Joseph Adam. (1991, August). Testing the ecological validity of teacher- 
provided versus student-generated postquestions in reading college science text. 
Journal of Research in Science Teaching, 28, 485-504. 

Compares the achievement of high and low reading ability community college stu- 
dents in two classes of introductory biology that varied instruction by postquestioning tech- 
niques: teacher-provided versus student-generated. The teacher-provided group (group 1) 
was posed questions at various taxonomic levels on textual readings assigned over a 5-week 
period. Members of the student-generated group (group 2) were instructed to generate and 
use their own questions at the identical taxonomic levels based on the same text over the 
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same period of time. Subjects were 77 students (40 in group 1 and 37 in group 2) enrolled in 
a community college. Both classes were taught by the same instructor; training in student- 
generated questioning procedures was presented by the researcher. Independent variables 
included: form of questioning (teacher-provided and self-generated), reading ability (ndrt- 
e), and question type (referent, literal, interpretive, inferential, and self-critical). Dependent 
variables included scores from both weekly quizzes and a summative examination. These 
scores were submitted to appropriate anova and manova analyses. Results indicated that 
(1) training students to generate and answer their own questions based on text reading had a 
favorable effect on weekly quiz performance; (2) no significant differences were observed 
between groups on the final, summative exam; and (3) teacher-provided questions at the lit- 
eral level facilitated the acquisition of intended and incidental discrimination material better 
than teacher-provided questions at any other taxonomic level. 

Duignan, Wendy L. (1992, Spring). Student reading level and college success. 
Research and Teaching in Developmental Education, 8, 95-103. 

Summarizes first-run results of a study evaluating the reading component of a 
University Learning Center. The Learning Center offers noncredit courses (lsk courses) in 
reading to entering freshmen whose ndrt scores indicate a need for remediation. Evaluated 
were transcripts, placement test results, and records from lsk courses offered to freshmen 
enrolled in the reading component in 1988. Measures of success considered were (1) reten- 
tion through the Spring 1990 semester; (2) satisfactory academic progress (sap), defined as a 
gpa of at least 2.0 while taking an average of 12 credits per semester through Spring 1990 
(or period of withdrawal); and (3) the proportion of students enrolled and attaining sap in 
Spring 1990. Results of the study support a 12.5 reading level on reading placement tests as 
a cutoff point for deciding who will be recommended for remedial reading instruction. 
Students with below level reading skills are much more at risk than students who make the 
cutoff. At-risk students who obtain and satisfactorily complete recommended reading 
instruction are more likely to be retained and to succeed through the first two years of uni- 
versity study than those who do not complete recommended instruction. At-risk students 
who satisfactorily complete recommended instruction are also more likely to persist and 
succeed in completing university study. 

Stone, Nancy, & Miller, Karen. (1991, Spring). Developmental college reading: 
Secrets of our success. Research and Teaching in Developmental Education, 7, 27- 
42. 

Reports the development, implementation, and evaluation of a newly revised com- 
munity college course that posits that the reading comprehension cycle consists of predict- 
ing, confirming, and integrating. The course, corequisite with an introductory sociology 
course, uses the sociology textbook for demonstration. Evaluation showed more students 
passing the revised reading course, higher retention rates, significant improvement in read- 
ing comprehension (drp), and a higher pass rate for the sociology course. Interviews report- 
ed students transferring the strategies to subsequent courses and quarters and high degrees 
of confidence in their strategy use. 

Miller, Samuel D., & Yochum, Nina. (1991, December). Asking students about 
the nature of their reading difficulties. Journal of Reading Behavior, 23, 465-485. 

Examines how 72 students enrolled in university reading clinic settings perceive 
themselves as readers and what strategies they use to solve their reading problems. Subjects 
were interviewed about lh;, types of reading difficulties they experienced. They described 
how they attempted to remediate these difficulties, the type of reader they wanted to be, and 
how they might improve in their reading. They identified a classmate whom they thought 
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was a good reader and explained why they made that choice. Among the difficulties these 
subjects experienced were their ability to read words (77%) and their ability to comprehend 
text (14%). Self-perceptions were verified through evaluations of informal reading invento- 
ries. Appropriateness of strategies was determined by comparing a particular task. The 
majority of student self-perceptions were confirmed by test data. While subjects with word 
recognition difficulties had generally developed strategies, many were not appropriate for 
the difficulty they experienced. Most subjects with comprehension difficulties, however, 
were unable to demonstrate any strategy that would help them remediate their difficulties. 
Good readers were generally identified as those students who had good word recognition 
abilities. 

Mikulecky, Larry, & Strange, Rebecca L. (1986). Effective literacy training 
programs for adults in business and municipal employment. In Judith Orasanu 
(Ed.), Reading comprehension: From research to practice (pp. 319-334). 
Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

Presents two case studies examining job literacy training developed as cooperative 
ventures involving business, local government, and private consulting firms. In the first case 
study, 100 unemployed adults were selected and given word processing training. Students 
attended training 40 hours a week for an average of 20 weeks. Each day was divided among 
language training, typing and word processing training, work habits training, and individual 
study time, with much of the class work simulating actual job demands. Case study 2 
involved retraining waste water treatment workers for new literacy and technical demands 
of a changing job. The major academic goal was to help students master technical vocabu- 
lary, concepts, and materials. The reading specialist gave aid in interpreting graphs and 
schematic diagrams, and also helped with reading for a purpose. Both programs were suc- 
cessful to some extent. Both addressed the specific job literacy demands of the target occu- 
pations and improved ability to handle those demands. However, there was little transfer to 
general reading ability in either program. 

Marsh, George E. II; Price, Barrie Jo; McFadden, Anna C; & Burns, 
Darrell. (1991, Fall). Examination of reading rate and comprehension of manage- 
ment personnel of a telecommunication company. Reading Improvement, 28, 179- 
182. 

Examines the effects of a 1 2-hour training program in speed reading on the reading 
rates and comprehension levels of corporate managers of a national telecommunications 
company. Subjects were 39 managers (20 males, 19 females). All had completed high 
school; 32 held college degrees. Training exercises concentrated on eye movement, phras- 
ing, sub vocalization, and speed reading. Activities included matching target words, finding 
synonyms in a random list, matching sequences of numbers, and reading with an accelerator 
to increase speed of eye movement and reduce eye fixations. Training effects were exam- 
ined by comparing pre- and posttest performances on measures of reading rate and compre- 
hension. Reading tests consisted of excerpts from sources ranging in readability from the 
tenth to the twelfth grade levels. Comprehension questions were based on the content and 
included literal and inferential questions. Findings indicated that reading rate (wpm) 
increased from 262.67 (sd =15.77) to 658.59 (sd =181.46). A correlation / test computed to 
compare pre- and posttest performance on reading speed was significant. Comprehension 
scores increased from 66.67% accuracy on the pretest to 77.41 % accuracy on the posttest. 

Askov, Eunice N., & Brown, Emory J. (1991). Workplace literacy instruction and 
evaluation: r.o.a.d. to success. In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), 
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Literacy: International national state, and local (pp. 203-209). Athens, GA: 
American Reading Forum. 

Tests the effectiveness of the Real Opportunities for Advancement and Development 
(road) program designed to assist truck drivers in developing the reading skills necessary to 
pass the state driving examination. Subjects were 58 truck drivers from 4 counties who com- 
pleted the 100-hour road course. All subjects had initially failed the Quick Assessment Test 
(simulates the Commercial Driver's License Test) and scored below the ninth grade level on 
the Test of Adult Basic Education. Mean age of the sample was 41 years (range 22-62) with 
11 years of education completed and an average reading level of 3.0 (range 1.1-6.3). 
Interviews, tests of reading skill, and knowledge of the test manual's content (criterion- 
referenced test) were used to determine program effectiveness. Results indicate that teaching 
with the use of interactive computer software was a key factor in the success of worker par- 
ticipation. Increases were reported in scores on all measures. Reading levels increased 3.3 
grades (from 3.0 to 6.3). Fifty-nine percent of the road workers passed the Commercial 
Driver's License Test as compared to 37% for those who did not complete the course. 



V-8 Instructional materials 

Fisher, Peter J.L.; Collins, Maureen; Maier, Alicia; McKenna, Linda; 
Pottorff, Lucille; Smith, Judith; & Tarpey, Mary. (1992, Winter). How basals 
teach strategies to derive word meaning from context. Illinois Reading Council 
Journal 20 y 31-40. 

Examines fourth grade level of seven basal reader series to determine how children 
are taught to obtain the meaning of words from context clues. Numbers of words and how 
and where they were found were noted, as well as the number of lessons included. The num- 
ber of lessons ranged from a low of 2 in one series to a high of 14 in another basal. The 
number of words presented varied markedly, with the series at the low end presenting 28 
words, while the series at the high end presented 1 16. Only three of the seven series were 
found to present most words in extended text. Further, only two of the series had pupils 
apply the strategy of obtaining the meaning of a word from context with more than a few 
target words. The variety of clue types used was examined also. The most frequent type of 
context clue was a direct description or example, but many of the clue types were not readi- 
ly classifiable. When 15 practice sentences prepared with target words and choices deleted 
were given to 30 adults to identify the word meanings from context, 7 of the words were 
identified only 10% of the time. The authors concluded that instruction in the appropriate 
strategies in contextual word learning often were neglected. 

Murphy, Sharon. (1991, Fall/Winter). Authorship and discourse types in 
Canadian basal reading programs. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 133-138. 

Examines the authorship and discourse patterns of the basal readers in five popular 
Canadian English-language reading programs at grades 1, 3, and 5. The programs investi- 
gated were chosen on the basis of a survey of the programs authorized by the departments of 
education in the Canadian provinces and territories. Authorship was coded according to the 
following categories: reprinted, house-written, adapted, or abridged. Discourse types were 
coded as narrative, poetry, biography, or exposition. Tabulations were made of the propor- 
tional representation of authorship and genre forms in terms of number of selections and 
number of pages. This revealed a shift in the proportions of reprinted text from grade 1 to 
grade 5. Although approximately two-thirds of the pages and selections for grades 3 and 5 
were reprints, at the grade 1 level 61% of the selections and 66% of the pages were house- 
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written. In general, the grade 1 house-written texts were controlled lexically, syntactically, 
and textual ly. The proportion of house- written material, for narrative in particular, tended to 
decline across the grades, suggesting an increasing emphasis on literature. But this decline 
was offset by an increase in house- written, expository text in grade 5. In terms of discourse 
forms, it was determined that the basals contained variety, but this did not equal balance of 
genre types; narrative dominated. 

Hayden, Ruth. (1991, Fall/Winter). An evaluation of the reading and writing 
components of wholistic language arts series' workbooks. Reflections on Canadian 
Literacy, 9, 139-146. 

Evaluates a selection of reading and writing workshops that accompany Canadian 
language arts series purporting to maintain a whole language perspective. The content of 
four series at both the primary and elementary levels was analyzed according to criteria 
established for each of seven major categories: (1) relation of workbook components to the 
basal stories in the series, (2) attention to aspects of prior knowledge and relevance to real 
world tasks, (3) provision for word identification strategies, (4) provision for reading at vari- 
ous levels of comprehension, (5) attention to various types of text, (6) provision of writing 
tasks ranging from copying to generation of text, and (7) quality of instruction for complet- 
ing workbook tasks. Analysis proceeded by selecting every third page in each workbook at 
each grade level of the series and judging that page according to criteria for each category. 
Because some series provided more than one workbook at each grade level, totals for each 
category were tabulated and divided by number of workbooks to determine mean percent- 
ages. While all series incorporated activities that reflect a whole language perspective, some 
series were better than others in particular categories, though no series was best in all cate- 
gories. For some categories, series' publishers seem to have gone overboard by ignoring the 
place of one component or overly stressing an aspect of another component. Most series 
were generally weak in reinforcing strategies taught within the accompanying reader story 
and/or in providing functional activities. Also deficient was provision of narrative texts, 
especially in the primary grades. 

Olson, Mary W., & Gee, Thomas C. (1991, December). Content reading instruc- 
tion in the primary grades: Perceptions and strategies. The Reading Teacher, 45, 
298-307. 

Surveys 47 primary grade classroom teachers in three states to determine if 17 prac- 
tices recommended in content reading textbooks, longstanding practice, or empirical 
research were useful as teachers helped children learn to read expository texts. Teachers also 
indicated whether content textbooks were easier or harder than stories for their pupils and 
listed factors which made content materials difficult. Most (70%) found content texts more 
difficult than stories, citing difficult new concepts, lack of interest, text characteristics, and 
lack of word knowledge as reasons for the difficulty. The six general practices noted as most 
helpful by 85% of the teachers were (1) previewing concepts and vocabulary, (2) using con- 
crete manipulates to develop concepts, (3) requiring retellings, (4) developing summaries, 
(5) visualizing information, and (6) brainstorming. From these general practices specific 
strategies were recommended, including semantic mapping, kwl, concrete manipulatives 
and experiences, expository paragraph frames, group summarizing, and visual imagery. 

Agnihotri, R.K., & Khanna, A.L. (December 1991/January 1992). Evaluating the 
readability of school textbooks: An Indian study. Journal of Reading, 35, 282-288. 

Examines the readability levels of a Hindi social science textbook for 60 native 
speakers of Hindi, aged 14 to 15 years. Text difficulty was determined through readability 
measures and through reading comprehension, vocabulary, and syntactic complexity tests. 
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Readability formulas used included Fry, Smog, Flesch, Fog, and Forecast. "Students also 
completed cloze passages over the same texts. Assessments of the students' reading compre- 
hension, vocabulary, and syntactic ability correlated significantly with the results from the 
cloze test scores. All measures consistently showed the relative difficulty of the two text 
excerpts, but analysis of propositional and organizational structure of the two texts suggest- 
ed reasons why one text was easier to understand than the other and why readers' schemata 
and conceptual organization are important understandings when looking at text difficulty. 

Cox, Juantta M, & Poe, Virginia L. (1991, Summer). The math-reading connec- 
tion: A graded word list to estimate mathematics ability. Reading Improvement, 28 : 
108-112. 

Reports the development of a list of graded mathematical terms which could be used 
by teachers to quickly estimate children's reading ability in mathematics. Ten words were 
selected for each grade level 1 to 8. Words were selected from three widely used elementary 
mathematics textbooks. The graded word lists were administered to 25 children thought to 
be average achievers in mathematics as determined by teacher judgment and standardized 
test scores. Lists were revised after initial administration, after administration to an addition- 
al 25 children, and finally to an additional group of first 200 and then 220 children. 
Statistical analysis revealed a significant coefficient of correlation between teachers' esti- 
mates of pupils' achievement level in mathematics and their scores on the graded word list 
of terms. Neither teacher estimate nor scores on graded word lists correlated significantly 
with standardized math achievement scores. Word lists did move upward in linear relation- 
ships from grades 1 through 7. 

Lipka, Cynthia, & Gaskill, Peggy. (1992, Fall/Winter). Literature-based reading 
instruction: Research and recommendations. Michigan Reading Journal, 25, 20-31. 

Reviews selected research related to the history of the use of literature for literacy 
instruction, as well as evidence for its effectiveness. The authors present a case for effective 
reading materials relying on Becoming a Nation of Readers. In addition, they offer descrip- 
tions of literature based and basal reading instruction, summarize studies which have inves- 
tigated literature based programs, offer features of literate environments, and provide guide- 
lines for literary analyses. A study of teachers' interpretations of literature based instruction 
is summarized. Finally, the authors present recommendations for making the transition to a 
literature based program. 



V-9 Teaching — grouping/school organization 

French, Michael P.; Robbins, Janet B.; & Oliver, J. Steve. (1991, Winter). 
Placing students in instructional reading groups: A comparative investigation of 
five assessment techniques. Ohio Reading Teacher, 25, 7-16. 

Compares five assessment techniques commonly used to place pupils in instructional 
reading groups to determine the interrelationships and correlations among the different tech- 
niques. Techniques compared were: cloze, oral accuracy, retelling, basal placement test, and 
total reading scores from a standardized test. Results from these assessments were compared 
with one teacher's ability-group arrangements for 26 third graders and the ranking of these 
children, high to low. Intercorrelation coefficients were calculated among the five assess- 
ment measures, and rankings resulting from performance on the five assessment measures 
were compared with teacher rankings. Strongest relations were found between the standard- 
ized test and the basal test and between the standardized test and the cloze exercises. The 
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cloze, the standardized reading test, and the basal placement test more closely approximated 
the teacher's grouping of students. Oral accuracy assessment and retelling had little predic- 
tive power. 

Stice, Carol R, & Bartrand, John E. (1992, June). What's going on here? A 
qualitative examination of grouping patterns in an exemplary whole language 
classroom. Reading Horizons, 32, 383-393. 

Describes the practices, organizational patterns, and processes that led to literacy 
development in one whole language classroom. The study was conducted in a classroom in 
which 26 at-risk, second grade, innercity children were being led by a well-recognized 
whole language teacher. Data collected over a 60-day period included field notes of direct 
observations, videotapes and their transcripts, samples of children's writing, as well as notes 
from interviews conducted with teacher and children. Data analysis led to the construction 
of two models, each explicating the reality of a whole language classroom. One model 
focused on the teacher and various conditions of learning provided (i.e., expectations, strate- 
gies, organizational patterns, and environmental considerations); the other focused on chil- 
dren's learning as affected by various conditions. Although data are not presented, it is 
reported that the children scored as well on standardized tests as did children in traditional 
classrooms. 

Winter, Sam. (1991, March). What really happens during a paired reading proj- 
ect? British Journal of Special Education, 18, 20-24. 

Reports a study conducted with 10- and 1 1 -year-old pupils in two English language 
primary schools in Hong Kong who took part in concurrent peer tutor workshops involving 
the use of paired reading (pr) techniques. Tutees chose a tutor with whom they wanted to 
work. Tutors and tutees were taught pr techniques and then worked for 10 minutes at the 
start of each school day for 6 weeks. Teachers supervised the tutors' performance and col- 
lected pre- and posttest data with the gap Reading Comprehension Test. Tape recordings of 
selected sessions were analyzed to determine adherence to training procedures. Eleven fea- 
tures of tutor behavior were found during the recorded sessions. Tutors failed to follow 
some procedures they had learned in training, specifically failing to praise or to correct 
errors. Tutors modeled behaviors but not in the way they had been taught. No relation was 
found between tutor behaviors and reading gains made by tutees. Adherence to pr proce- 
dures had little impact on the effectiveness of tutoring. 

Hollings worth , Paul M., & Harrison, Grant V. (1991, Fall). Comparing whole 
class with traditional grouping: First grade reading instruction. Reading 
Improvement, 28, 183-187. 

Compares the reading achievement of 40 first graders receiving whole class instruc- 
tion using an instructional approach called the Companion Reading Program (crp) with that 
of 40 first graders taught in ability groups with basal readers. All subjects were randomly 
assigned to treatments and pretested with the mrt. At the end of the school year, the sra 
Reading Test, Level 21, and the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests were administered. 
Children in the crp scored significantly higher (p < .001) than the control group on both 
measures; in addition, when pupils whose scores fell in the first and fourth quartiles of the 
mrt were compared, the crp group again scored significantly higher (p < .001) than compa- 
rable pupils in the basal reading program. Oral reading rates for crp children in the first and 
fourth quartiles of the mrt were almost double those of the basal group. 
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Slavin, Robert E.; Madden, Nancy A.; Karweit, Nancy L.; Dolan, Lawrence 
J.; & Wasik, Barbara A. (1991, September). Success for All: Ending reading fail- 
ure from the beginning. Language Arts : 68, 404-409. 

Describes a beginning literacy program for schools serving disadvantaged children. 
Titled Success for All (sfa), the program emphasizes prevention of reading failure through 
early intervention. The program depends on one-to-one tutors who provide daily 20-minute 
sessions, follow classroom objectives, and serve as additional language arts teachers to 
reduce class size. During reading/language arts period, children are assigned by reading per- 
formance to cross-grade groupings and taught in whole class groups. Aspects of the program 
include work with story retelling, thematic content, language development, cooperative learn- 
ing, instruction in letters and sounds, and composing. Evaluation for placement and program 
changes are held at 8-week intervals. In addition to reading teachers and certified tutors, par- 
ent liaisons, counselors, vice-principals, special education staff, and a program facilitator may 
be part of the team. In seven schools in which the program has been evaluated, sfa pupils 
outperformed matched controls on measures of reading achievement (Durreil Oral and Silent 
Reading and wrmt). Differences were greater for those in the lowest quartiies on the pretests. 
In one school with 3 years of program implementation, no child in third grade scored 2 years 
below grade level, as compared with 10% of control group pupils who did. 



V-10 Corrective/remedial instruction 

Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan, & Klenk, Laura. (1992, April). Fostering liter- 
acy learning in supportive contexts. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 21 1-225, 

229. J . J 

Discusses the purposes and procedures of two ongoing research projects designed to 
teach children having school-related difficulty to engage in intentional learning. The pro- 
grams of instruction described were rooted in developmental and cognitive theory and 
research, as well as emergent literacy theory. The social nature of learning was emphasized, 
with a focus on the role of the teacher, the form of discourse, and the role of text in literacy 
instruction. Results to date show that children with learning disabilities benefit from strategy 
instruction occurring within classrooms that support collaborative discourse, the flexible 
application of comprehension strategies, and appropriate, meaningful opportunities for read- 
ing and writing. 

Harris, Kathleen C; Rueda, Robert S.; & Supancheck, Phyllis. (1990, 
July/ August). A descriptive study of literacy events in secondary special education 
programs in linguistically diverse schools. Remedial and Special Education, 11, 

20-28. , u . t 

Examines the linguistic and interactional features of print-related activities in high 
school special education programs in three linguistically diverse schools in Los Angeles 
County, California. Descriptive data were collected through participant observation in 15 
special education classrooms and through unstructured interviews. Research assistants also 
collected classroom work samples. Data were collected over a 3-month time period, with 
approximately 120 hours of observation at each school. Field notes were analyzed in four 
stages, with events analyzed for language, content of printed material, interactional struc- 
ture, nature of initiations, focus of discourse, and teachers' objectives. Data revealed that 
English materials were used predominantly, the materials were academically oriented. They 
were used by students and teachers in a teacher-to-student or student-working-alone interac- 
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tional structure, English was used as the language of instruction, and most instructional talk 
was initiated by the teachers. Instructional implications are presented. 

Levine, Daniel U. (1992). Implementation of an urban school- within-a- school 
approach. In Hersholt C. Wasman, Judith Walker deFelix, James E. Anderson, & 
H. Prentice Baptiste, Jr. (Eds.), Students at risk in at-risk schools: Improving envi- 
ronments for learning (pp. 233-249). Newbury Park, CA: Corwin Press. 

Describes the implementation and outcomes of the Kansas City School-Within-a- 
School (swas) program. The program was established to help ninth graders with low read- 
ing scores improve their comprehension and succeed in academic courses. The swas pro- 
gram assigns 60 to 100 students to receive instruction from 4 of 5 teachers of 
English/language arts, math, reading, social studies, and science. Placement in the program 
is based on grades, teacher and counselor judgment, attendance, and scores on the drp. 
Stress is placed on instructional strategies for improving comprehension. An earlier evalua- 
tion of the swas program revealed that the average attendance during 1987-1988 was 88%; 
in addition, 484 of 491 students enrolled in ninth grade in 1985-1986 were still in school 2 
years later. Observations carried out by district evaluators have indicated that comprehen- 
sion activities appear in a majority of lessons. A questionnaire returned by 15 of ihe 30 swas 
teachers indicated that 8 of 13 comprehension strategies were used at least sometimes. 
Respondents indicated that they had used the drp scores in planning instruction, and a num- 
ber felt they had been very or somewhat successful in matching materials with students' drp 
scores. 

Bean, Rita M; Cooley, William W.; Eichelberger, R. Tony; Lazar, Meryl 
K.; & Zigmond, Naomi. (1991, December). Inclass or pullout: Effects of setting on 
the remedial reading program. Journal of Reading Behavior, 23, 445-464. 

Describes the remedial reading instruction received by pupils assigned to either 
inclass or pullout programs. One hundred nineteen fourth and fifth graders were observed 
over a 4-month period in an urban school system where pullout and inclass remedial pro- 
grams existed concurrently. In pullout settings, students left their developmental classrooms 
to receive instruction from the reading specialists. Pupils received instruction for 100 min- 
utes per week. In the inclass setting, specialists went into the reading classroom, observed 
for half of the period to determine classroom focus and pupil needs, and then worked with 
the pupils for the remainder of the time. Observational data were collected over a 16- week 
period with the System for Observing Reading Instruction, a time sampling observation pro- 
tocol. Data were collected on teacher behaviors, the lesson cycle, and pupil behaviors. 
Pupils received more instruction from the teacher in pullout programs and spent less time in 
non instructional activities. More time was spent in skill related lessons in pullout programs, 
whereas more time was spent in independent activities in inclass programs. More text relat- 
ed activities occurred during reading in pullout settings and after reading in remedial inclass 
settings. In pullout programs, more subjects worked with workbooks, worksheets, and trade 
books, whereas in inclass settings, subjects worked with workbooks or worksheets and 
basals. Listening, transcribing, and silent reading were the most frequent activities of both 
programs. Overall, there were differences in the experiences subjects received in the two 
settings. 

Holland, Kathleen E. (1991). Bringing home and school literacy together 
through the Reading Recovery program. In Diane E. DeFord, Carol A. Lyons, & 
Gay Su Pinnell (Eds.), Bridges to literacy: Learning from Reading Recovery (pp. 
149-167). Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. 
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Explores and describes characteristics and changes in the family literacy contexts of 
13 children who were participating in a Reading Recovery program and were followed for 1 
school year. Parent interviews were done four times during the project: prior to beginning 
the program, twice during the program, and following the completion of the Reading 
Recovery tutoring. Open-ended and prompt questions were used and all interviews were 
audiotaped and transcribed. The seven teachers involved also were interviewed at ue begin- 
ning and end of the school year. Based on the data collected, family literacy support was 
organized into eight roles: models, providers, readers, spellers, listeners, scribes, receivers, 
and interpreters. Family-owned reading materials consisted of Golden Books, Walt Disney 
books, Sesame Street books, and popular tv cartoon characters books. The school served as 
a major source of children's reading and writing materials, with literacy materials sent home 
by the teachers being read independently at home. When children were released from the 
program and books were no longer being sent home, they often were left with nothing they 
could read as the family-owned trade books and library books were too difficult to handle. 
Parents sometimes expressed fear of school, teachers, and teachers' judgments. Three of the 
teachers were characterized as passive in communicating with the home, while four were 
termed active. Active teachers were personal, persistent, and flexible in communicating. 
They made phone calls, sent notes and invitations, and used face-to-face encounters; if one 
form of communication did not work, they used another until parents responded. 
Observations of the classroom by parents helped them better understand their own role as 
well as the purpose of the program. 

Wise, Beth S., & Shaver, Judy C. (1990). Achieving excellence in reading: 
Where do we begin? In Bernard L. Hayes & Kay Camperell (Eds.), Achieving 
excellence in reading (pp. 97-103). Athens, GA: American Reading Forum. 

Tests the effectiveness of an early intervention program for at-risk kindergarten chil- 
dren from four Chapter 1 schools. In each of the four schools, 36 kindergarten children who 
received the lowest scores on the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts (pretest) were randomly 
assigned to one of two groups. The instructional treatment for the experimental group was 
delivered by tutors in groups of three for 30 minutes daily for 8 months and was supervised 
by the program director. Basic concepts were presented for the first 15 minutes using con- 
crete manipulates and progressing to individual worksheets. The remaining 15 minutes 
were spent on reading trade books aloud to children. New vocabulary, concepts, story 
frameworks, sequencing, and characterization were discussed with the children through pre- 
dicting and problem-solving. The control group received no special treatment. Significant 
differences in pre- to posttest gains were found in favor of the experimental group in two of 
four schools. The intervention program could be easily employed through the use of volun- 
teer adults and may have long term effects that increase children's confidence, language 
usage, and self-image. 

Ross, Elinor P. (1991). Language experience in a family literacy project. In 
Timothy V. Rasinski, Nancy D. Padak, & John Logan (Eds.), Reading is knowl- 
edge (pp. 29-36). Pittsburg, KS: College Reading Association. 

Tests the effects of using the lea approach with low reading groups in primary class- 
rooms. The year-and-a-half study was conducted at an elementary school in rural Tennessee 
and involved kindergarten and first grade children di ning the first phase and pupils in grades 
1 and 2 during phase 2, Intervention activities were scheduled for two low reading groups 
(n=8) who were pulled out from each of two grades for 30 to 45 .minutes per week. 
University faculty supervised the intervention which was delivered by six research assis- 
tants. The language experience lessons included introductory experiences, discussions, chart 
writing from pupil dictation, chart reading, and follow-up activities. Pre- and posttesting 
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were conducted on sight words and story sequencing. Significant differences between con- 
trol and treatment groups were not found for phase 1 . After a year, first grade results were 
significant in favor of the experimental group on both posttests and on the sequencing 
posttest for the second graders. Observations noted improvement in the children's ability to 
dictate complete sentences and their use of language. Carryover of the approach into the pri- 
mary classrooms was unsuccessful. 

Farmer, Mary E.; Klein, Raymond; & Bryson, Susan E. (1992, March/April). 
Computer-assisted reading: Effects of whole-word feedback on fluency and com- 
prehension in readers with severe disabilities. Remedial and Special Education, 13, 



Examines the efficacy of a program providing whole word synthesized speech feed- 
back of unknown words to adolescents with severe reading disabilities. Volunteering for the 
program were 14 students ranging in age from 13.10 to 18.10, all of whom were reading at 
least 2 years below expected grade level and were of average intelligence as identified by 
the wisc-r. Subjects were presented with 36 stories on a computer. For half of the stories, 
the computer was programmed so that a student could request the pronunciation of an 
unknown word and it would be presented via synthesized speech; for the other half of the 
stories, the speech function was not available but students were encouraged to highlight 
words they were unsure of. Sessions were scheduled 3 times weekly over a period of 7 
weeks, with each session usually lasting 20 to 30 minutes. Subjects were checked for word 
recognition approximately once a week. An interest questionnaire followed the completion 
of the program. Five students completed all 36 stories, while three completed fewer than 
half. No support was found to indicate that words requested and pronounced during the 
reading sessions were read more correctly than words that had been identified as unknown 
by students but not pronounced for them. 

Weinstein, Gloria, & Cooke, Nancy L. (1992, Winter). The effects of two 
repeated reading interventions on generalization of fluency. Learning Disability 
Quarterly, 15, 21-28. 

Explores the effects of alternative procedures on the development of fluency in 
pupils with learning disabilities. Subjects were four males ranging in age from 7 to 10 years 
who were enrolled in an elementary school, three as second graders and the fourth as a third 
grader. They were classified as ld, had a mean full-scale iq score within the average range 
(wisc-r), and had reading achievement levels ranging from 1.0 to 3.0 (Brigance Word 
Recognition Test). Passages from the Merrill Reading Program III, Level A, were used for 
training, and a multitreatment, single subject research design was applied. Two interventions 
were used: (1) repeated readings with a mastery criterion of 90 correct wpm, and (2) repeat- 
ed readings with the mastery criterion based on three successive fluency improvements. 
Correct wpm scores, the dependent measure, were determined for each subject in baseline 
and intervention phases and compared across conditions. Results confirmed that both types 
of criteria resulted in fluency gains for all, with a mean gain of 58% under the improve- 
ments condition and 62% under the fixed rate condition. The successive improvements cri- 
terion appeared to be the more efficient and showed consistent positive effects of fluenc 
gains on generalization to unpracticed passages. 

Wolery, Mark; Ault, Melinda Jones; Gast, David, L.; Doyle, Patricia 
Munson; & Mills, Beth M. (1990, September/October). Use of choral and indi- 
vidual attention responses with constant time delay when teaching sight word read- 
ing. Remedial and Special Education, 11, 47-58. 
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Evaluates the effectiveness of a constant time delay procedure on sight word acquisi- 
tion of four pupils and compares the use of choral spelling (all pupils spelled the word 
before the target pupil read it) with individual attention response spelling (only the target 
pupil spelled the word before reading it) on observational and incidental learning when con- 
stant time delay was used. Subjects were assessed on their ability to read their target words, 
to read the words taught to the other children, and to spell their own words and the words 
taught to others. Results suggest that constant time delay was effective in teaching word 
reading with minimal errors. Words taught with an individual spelling attention response 
were learned in fewer sessions and with lower error percentages than words taught with 
choral spelling, although choral attention responses resulted in children learning to spell 
other pupils' words more effectively than did the individual attention responses. Both obser- 
vational and incidental learning occurred for all children. 

van Bon, Wim H.J.; Boksebeld, Lidwien M.; Freide, Tonneke A.M. Font; van 
den Hurk, Ardine J.M. (1991, October). A comparison of three methods of read- 
ing-while-listening. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 24, 471-476. 

Compares the effectiveness of three methods of reading-while-listening (rwl). 
Subjects were 36 backward readers from 3 schools for ld children in the Netherlands. The 
sample, which had a mean iq of 93.6, had received 3 years of reading instruction but had 
achieved a level that approximated that of children who have received 8 months of instruc- 
tion. Subjects were divided into three conditions, each of which required them to read while 
listening to tapes of materials written one level above their reading level. The Standard con- 
dition involved rwl to two different texts during 4-day training sessions. The Error 
Detection condition involved rwl to two different texts during training sessions, but the 
written texts contained word mismatches with the taped texts, and subjects had to identify 
the mismatches by crossing them out as they encountered them in the written material. The 
Repeated Reading condition involved rwl to the same text during the training session peri- 
od. During the 7-week span of the study, all subjects experienced each condition for a peri- 
od of 2 weeks, manova with repeated measures procedures applied to a variety of pre- and 
posttest data revealed no significant interaction effects between treatment and time and no 
significant main effects for treatment. Reading the same text did not result in better perfor- 
mance than reading different texts. Addition of an error detection task neither increased nor 
decreased the effectiveness of rwl. Repeated rwl did produce increased speed in reading 
familiar texts, but this outcome did not transfer to new reading situations. 

Beitendorf, Margaret. (1992, March). Teaching critical thinking skills to at-risk 
secondary students. Florida Reading Quarterly, 28, 30-33. 

Details a study conducted with 17 eleventh grade students enrolled in a compulsory 
remedial reading class in a suburban high school serving a low- to mid-socioeconomic resi- 
dential area to determine if teaching critical thinking skills influences the comprehension 
scores of at-risk students. Subjects participated in eight 2-day critical thinking lessons over 
an 8-week period. Each lesson lasted 20 minutes, and a different thinking skill was taught 
each week. Subjects took the reading comprehension subtest of the sdrt as pre- and posttest 
measures. Significant differences were found between pre- and posttest means, with 12 of 
the 17 subjects improving their comprehension scores. Three conclusions are drawn: teach- 
ing critical thinking skills may improve comprehension scores of at-risk learners, scores 
improve when instruction follows a developmental sequence, and specific critical thinking 
strategies do work with low achievers. 

Bruce, Merle E., & Chan, Lorna K.S. (1991, September/October). Reciprocal 
teaching and transenvironmental programming: A program to facilitate the reading 
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comprehension of students with reading difficulties. Remedial and Special 
Education, 12, 44-54. 

Describes an evaluation of two metacognitive approaches, reciprocal teaching and 
transenvironmental programming, for developing the comprehension skills of seven 
Australian pupils with reading difficulties. Subjects, ages 11 to 12, received part-time reme- 
dial instruction from a resource teacher on a pullout basis. Data were collected from three 
settings: reciprocal teaching in the resource room, generalization of strategy use in the 
homeroom reading class, and generalization of strategy use in the homeroom social studies 
class. Reciprocal instruction and assessment in the resource room took place over 30 ses- 
sions. Then similar comprehension tasks in reading and social studies were used to see the 
measure of generalization of strategy use from the resource room to the homeroom classes. 
Comprehension answers on passages were analyzed for percentage correct on the total num- 
ber of questions, percentage correct on main idea questions, and percentage correct on detail 
questions. Scores were determined for the baseline stage, the reciprocal teaching phase, the 
maintenance phase, and the transfer of learning to homeroom classes. Performance 
improved through the various stages and were maintained, suggesting that reciprocal teach- 
ing was a worthwhile intervention for these pupils. While data support the usefulness of 
transenvironmental programming, differences in setting were found, as programming was 
more successful in the social studies setting than in the reading setting. Anecdotal evidence 
revealed subjects spontaneously transferred the processes to other school subjects besides 
those targeted. 

Chan,.Lorna K.S. (1991, August/September). Promoting strategy generalization 
through self-instructional training in students with reading disabilities. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 24, 427-433. 

Examines the effects of strategy generalization instruction on the comprehension 
performance of students with reading disabilities. A total of 60 subjects from three different 
schools in Australia participated in this study, There were 20 grade 5 and 6 pupils with read- 
ing disabilities (reading disability group), 20 average readers in grade 3 (ra -matched group), 
and 20 average readers in grades 5 and 6 (CA-matched group). They were randomly assigned 
to either a standard instruction or a generalization induction condition. Reading ability was 
assessed on the St. Lucia Graded Word Reading Test, an individual test of oral word read- 
ing. A 3 (subject group: reading disability, ca match, ra match) x 2 (instructional type: stan- 
dard, generalization induction) x 3 (testing condition: pretest, cued, uncued) repeated mea- 
sures design was employed. Informed training and self-instructional training techniques 
were used to promote generalization of strategy use. There were five daily 40-nr r *e train- 
ing sessions, one on each of five topics: deleting redundant information, deleii. r trivial 
information, rating sentences in order of importance, identifying explicit main ideas, and 
identifying implicit main ideas. Training materials consisted of paragraphs of expository 
text on a range of topics. Subjects were posttested on three dependent measures developed 
by the researcher: identification of main ideas, rating of importance of sentences in the text, 
and comprehension competence. They were tested under both a cued and an uncued condi- 
tion. Data were analyzed using anova procedures. Results indicated that the self-instruc- 
tional training succeeded in facilitating the identification of main ideas among pupils with 
reading disabilities and in helping them to maintain their improved performance when they 
were no longer prompted to use the strategy in a transfer setting (uncued testing). 

Foley, Christy L. (1992, February). Evaluating the use of prediction: An experi- 
mental study with junior high remedial readers in individualized and small group 
settings. Journal of Research in Reading, 75, 28-38. 
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Explores the use of prediction during silent reading of short stories with a surprise 
ending. The effects of instructional setting and content familiarity on readers' interest and 
comprehension also were examined. Subjects were 54 junior high school remedial readers. 
The subjects read stories at three levels of content familiarity: familiar, neutral, and unfamil- 
iar. Each story had a surprise ending, and each was written at the fourth grade level of diffi- 
culty. Reading of the selections was performed within one of three treatment groups: small 
group, individualized, or control. Subjects in the small groups and the individualized setting 
were encouraged to generate predictions at both the midpoint and prior to the climax of each 
selection they read, while subjects in the control group read without instructions to predict. 
Upon completing the reading of each selection, all subjects responded to an interest invento- 
ry and a comprehension test consisting of literal and inferential questions. Results of repeat- 
ed measures anova procedures performed on the data indicated that degree of content famil- 
iarity did not dramatically influence literal, inferential, or overall comprehension. Interest 
scores on both the familiar and neutral stories significantly exceeded interest scores on the 
unfamiliar story. Both interest and inferential comprehension were negatively influenced by 
instruction to predict. In comparison to controls, students in both prediction treatment 
groups had difficulty accurately predicting and supporting their predictions. Students also 
did not usually change midpoint predictions, regardless of additional comprehension clues 
that could be derived from further reading. Textual evidence was rarely used to support 
hypothesized predictions. 

Day, Jeanne D., & Zajakowski, Amy. (1991, August/September). Comparisons of 
learning ease and transfer propensity in poor and average readers. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 24, 421-426, 433. 

Compares both assisted and unassisted performances of average and ld learners on a 
reading comprehension task, stating the main idea in expository paragraphs in which the 
topic sentence was either first, last, or missing. Subjects were 28 fifth graders (14 average 
readers and 14 ld) from a predominantly white, middle-class school district. Average read- 
ers were nominated by teachers who judged them to have average intelligence and grade 
level reading achievement. All subjects were trained to find the main idea in one- and two- 
paragraph texts and took pre- and posttests in which they were asked to write the main ideas 
contained in one- and six- to eight-paragraph texts. The main ideas were either explicitly 
stated or implicit, manova testing revealed only two significant effects: test time and topic 
sentence placement. Performance improved from pre- to posttest, although the effect of 
topic sentence placement was evident at both test times. Performance on paragraphs with 
topic sentences first was better than on those with topic sentences last, which was, in turn, 
better than performance on paragraphs without topic sentences. Although average achieving 
children and ld children did not differ on static pre- and posttest measures, they did differ in 
how easily they learned to find the main idea under different topic sentence placement con- 
ditions, ld children required significantly more instruction than average readers to reach the 
mastery criterion. 

Newman, Stanton; Wright, Sarah; & Fields, Heather. (1991, June). 
Identification of a group of children with dyslexia by means of iq achievement dis- 
crepancies. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 61, 139-154. 

Designs a study using cluster analysis to determine whether a discrete group(s) of 
children with large discrepancies between ability and achievement could be identified. 
Subjects were a subset of children taking part in a longitudinal study in England and includ- 
ed those identified as underachieves achievers, and overachievers. The final sample con- 
sisted of 462 children who completed all the assessments in the study. Data were collected 
on cognitive tests, memory skills, perceptual and perceptual-motor tasks, laterality (hand. 
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foot, and eye preference), and spelling (Schonell Spelling Test). In addition, teachers and 
parents were interviewed. For each subject, six discrepancy scores were created based on 
the difference between the standard scores on two measures of ability (wisc-r Verbal and 
Performance iq) and three measures of achievement (nart, Schonell Reading, and Schonell 
Spelling). Discrepancy scores were subjected to cluster analysis. Five distinct groups were 
found: two whose reading achievement was at a level higher than that predicted by their iq, 
two whose performance was close to prediction, and a group whose achievement fell signifi- 
cantly below ability. Tnis last group consisted of 11% of the sample and showed perfor- 
mance on all four reading and spelling measures consistent with their being termed dyslex- 
ics. Analyses indicated that the cluster analysis approach identified different children from 
those identified by a simple examination of reading performance. A further cluster analysis 
was conducted on this group using the cognitive variables. Two groups emerged, one per- 
forming less well on all cognitive measures and also on the emotional variables. This latter 
group performed significantly less well in all reading and spelling tests. It is contended that 
the existence of qualitatively different subtypes of dyslexia remains in question. 

Scully, Mary J., & Johnston, Christopher L. (1991, October). The use of an 
educational therapy model with an illiterate adult. Journal of Reading, 35, 126- 
131. 

Presents the case study of one functionally illiterate adult whose remedial treatment 
was based on an educational therapy model, an approach to remediating learning problems 
through the establishment of a personal relationship between the therapist and the client. 
The subject was 49 years old and sought instructional assistance to allow him to maintain 
his job as an assistant to physical therapists in a hospital. In initial testing, he was unable to 
read beyond the midprimary level. He was seen for 15 sessions of 90- to 120-minutes dura- 
tion over 4 months. Remedial strategies were developed based on initial testing, strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual were considered, and the learner was involved in the plan- 
ning. Personal concerns that emerged during the educational therapy sessions were dis- 
cussed. Sessions were audiotaped and transcribed. Transcriptions of the sessions, as well as 
additional information obtained from the researcher's journal recordings, interviews with 
staff and a close friend, and a questionnaire filled out by the subject's brother were used as 
data sources for triangulation. Progress was identified by considering both formal and infor- 
mal indicators. Reading skills (sight vocabulary and word analysis skills) improved signifi- 
cantly. The subject evidenced greater self esteem and improved social relationships as he 
gained more confidence in himself and his abilities. 



V-l 1 Teaching bilingual/other language learners 

Bain, Josie G., & Herman, Joan L. (Eds.). (1990). Making schools work for 
underachieving minority students: Next steps for research, policy, and practice. 
New York: Greenwood Press. 

Presents papers from a conference held under the auspices of the Center for 
Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (cresst). The focus of the confer- 
ence was the problems of underachieving minority students and various efforts to create 
solutions. A series of short papers are included beginning with several focused on the cur- 
rent status of education for underachieving minority students and the unique problems con- 
nected with it. A second section deals with overviews of promising approaches addressed to 
specific problems. Issues of evaluation and testing form the core of a third segment of the 
text, with successful collaborative arrangements described in a fourth section. Included in 
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the chapters, each of which is written by a different author, are brief reports of evaluations 
of programs as well as reviews of selected research. 

Elley, Warwick B. (1991, September). Acquiring literacy in a second language: 
The effect of book-based programs. Language Learning, 47, 375-41 1. 

Reviews nine studies on the effects of implementing book-based programs on the 
acquisition of literacy in second language situations, contrasting the findings of programs 
that rely heavily on the Tate Syllabus, an audiolingual program based heavily on structural 
linguistics, and programs that involve immersion in meaningful text, incidental language 
learning, integration of oral and written language, focus on meaning rather than form, and 
high intrinsic motivation. Primary focus is on studies conducted in Niue, Fiji, and 
Singapore, with lesser focus on studies of students in the United States, Pakistan, French 
Canada, and Israel. Results from all studies suggest that children learning a second language 
show rapid language growth when the five principles of immersion (incidental learning, 
integration, meaning focus, extensive input of meaningful print, and intrinsic motivation) 
are applied to the language learning situations. 

Carey, Stephen T. (1991, July). The culture of literacy in majority and minority 
language schools. Canadian Modern Language Review, 47, 950-976. 

Reports a series of Canadian research projects designed to investigate additive bilin- 
gualism in majority and minority language schools. Projects employ within-groups and 
between-groups research designs to clarify problems in previous research studies. Findings 
suggest that success with first language learning may breed success with second language 
acquisition. Language learners who have not mastered communication skills in their first 
language are less likely to master communication skills in a second language. 

Cotterall, Sara. (1990, December). Developing reading strategies through 
small-group interaction, relc Journal 27, 55-69. 

Examines the effects of an interactive reading strategy training program on esl stu- 
dents* learning from English texts. Subjects were four adult esl students participating in a 
preuniversity English proficiency course. The four students worked with one instructor for 1 
hour each day for 20 days. Daily training and practice encompassed a four phase interactive 
teaching strategy which required each student to: (1) clarify difficulties pertaining to a given 
passage, (2) locate and state the main idea of the passage, (3) summarize the content of the 
passage, and (4) predict the likely content of the next passage. Analyses included a consider- 
ation of daily reading comprehension assessments, pre- and posttesl comparisons of skills 
learned throughout the training sessions, and qualitative evaluation of transcripts of various 
interactions acquired during the training sessions. Findings indicated all subjects benefited 
from interactive strategy training. The technique encouraged active participation in reading 
and generalized to other material. Factors inhibiting interaction were differences in l2 profi- 
ciency levels, personality differences among participants as well as preference to read silent- 
ly, and the constant presence of the instructor. 

Hudson, Thom. (1991, Spring). A content comprehension approach to Reading 
English for Science and Technology, tesol Quarterly, 25, 77-104. 

Reports the development of materials for and the subsequent evaluation of student 
success in a Reading English for Science and Technology project in the chemical engineer- 
ing department of the Universidad de Guadalajara. Materials were developed around the- 
matic units (or the course content. Emphasis was placed on integrating an individual's read- 
ing strategies and motivation while reading for comprehension of content. Grammar and 
vocabulary instruction was introduced only as it was necessary for student comprehension 
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of the materials for the course, instead of as instruction in separate, isolated skills. Students 
took one of three reading tests at the beginning and end of each year. Each test form includ- 
ed a grammar test, a reading comprehension test, and a multiple-choice cloze test. Scores 
were higher for the groups receiving content comprehension on each subtest of each test 
form, with highest scores on the reading comprehension subtests. Results suggest that the 
content comprehension approach improves overall comprehension as well as grammar and 
general reading ability. 

Tang, Gloria M. (1991, Spring), esl student perception of student-generated 
graphics as a reading strategy. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 2-9. 

Investigates whether teaching esl students to generate a tree graph to represent a 
classification text pattern in social studies content facilitates student understanding of text 
and increases student perception of and attitude toward student-generated graphics as a valid 
reading strategy. Forty-five students from a wide variety of nationalities participated in a 
two-part study with 22 in the experimental group and 23 in the control group. Students 
explicitly taught to represent a text passage graphically recalled more information from the 
passage and had more understanding of the classification structure than did controls. Results 
from semi structured interviews suggested that the majority felt the techniques helped them 
understand the text information; in addition, most had a positive attitude toward student- 
generated graphics as a reading strategy. 

Anderson, Neil J. (1991, Winter). Individual differences in strategy use in second 
language reading and testing. Modern Language Journal, 75, 460-472. 

Examines individual differences in strategy use by adult second language learners 
while engaged in two reading tasks: taking a standardized reading comprehension test and 
reading academic texts. Participants were 28 Spanish speaking students enrolled in a univer- 
sity level, intensive esl program in the southwestern United States. They represented three 
levels of English proficiency: 9 at beginning level, 10 at intermediate level, and 9 at 
advanced level. Materials for the study consisted of one standardized reading comprehen- 
sion test, Forms A and B of the Descriptive Test of Language Skills-Reading 
Comprehension (dtls), and a reading task comprising two passages selected from freshman 
level textbooks, the Textbook Reading Profile (trp). Subjects were randomly assigned to 
two groups, with one group taking Form A of the dtls, and the other group taking Form B 
under standard conditions. Following training and practice in think-aloud procedures, each 
was tested on the trp individually and asked to report the strategies used in reading the pas- 
sages and in answering the comprehension questions. They were allowed to produce think- 
aloud protocols in Ll (Spanish) or l2 (English). Responses were audiotaped and translated 
into English for analysis. Subjects were then tested on the alternate form of dtls individual- 
ly so that think-aloud protocols (in Li and l2 and translated for analysis) generated in the 
context of standardized testing could be collected. Both qualitative and quantitative data 
analysis were performed. Findings revealed that there was no single set of processing strate- 
gies that significantly contributed to success on the two reading measures. Readers scoring 
high or low appeared to be using the same kinds of strategies while reading and answering 
comprehension questions on either measure. However, strategic reading was determined to 
involve not only knowing what strategy to use. but also orchestrating the use of a range of 
strategies. 

Fagan, William T.; Taverner, David; & Jones, Liliane. (1991, Fall/Winter). 
Transfer in French immersion: A case study. Reflections on Canadian Literacy, 9, 
204-207. 
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Describes a study of one child's achievement levels and processing strategies as a 
result of continued instruction in a French immersion program. The subject, whose native 
language was English, had received 80% to 90% of his instruction in French since first 
grade. Midway through fifth grade, he was referred to the Reading and Language Centre at 
the University of Alberta for help in reading and writing in French and English. At the cen- 
ter, he was administered a battery of French and English tests of oral reading, silent reading, 
word identification, spelling, and phonics. Both quantitative and qualitative methods of 
evaluation were applied to the test data. Findings revealed that he received lower scores in 
French than in English on tests of words in isolation, words in context, spelling, and silent 
reading comprehension. Although French and English performance levels were similar in 
oral reading comprehension and knowledge of phonics, he differed in the nature of process- 
ing in which he engaged in each language. Results suggested that knowledge and strategies 
for obtaining meaning learned in either language were transferred to the other language. 

Bain, Bruce, & Yu, Agnes. (1991, July). Qin, Han, and Huang: Text reproduction 
and literacy in rural China, a case for Euclid and Homer. Canadian Modern 
Language Review, 47, 861-877. 

Investigates, through a case study format, text recall of narrative heard in a foreign 
language that was learned through literacy classes as opposed to classes in oral rhetoric. The 
three subjects, Qin, Han, and Huang, are male peasants in rural China. Qin and Han are lit- 
erate, having learned Putonguah (a foreign language for a majority of China's population) 
through a literacy course. Huang is illiterate, but learned to speak Putonguah through classes 
in oral rhetoric. A version of The Lonesome Opossum was presented to Qin in written 
Putonguah, and to Han and Huang in oral Putonguah. All three were asked to retell it as 
soon as they had learned it, and again 3 months later. Retellings at botl intervals were taped 
for analysis. Initial retellings were complete and accurate for each of the three subjects. 
Three months later, however, the two literates were not able to recall many details in the 
narrative, but the nonliterate was able to recall the entire tale. Findings go contrary to the 
theory that "symbolic technologies push cognitive growth earlier and longer." 



V- 12 Tests and testing 

Hiebert, Elfrieda H., & Hutchinson, Terry A. (1991, December). Research 
directions: The current state of alternative assessment for policy and instructional 
uses. Language Arts, 68, 662-668. 

Reviews the literature on alternative assessment, demonstrating that the uses and 
problems connected with alternative assessment are different for educational policymakers 
and for classroom instructors, and suggesting the need for evaluation and curriculum spe- 
cialists to work together to meld systems that would take into account the needs of both 
groups. 

Peterson, Daniel; Steger, Helen S.; Slate, John R.; Jones, Craig, H.; & 
Coulter, Cora. (1991, July). Examiner errors on the wrat-r. Psychology in the 
Schools, 28, 205-208. 

Samples 55 wrat-r protocols completed by nine practitioners in a metropolitan 
school district to determine if errors existed in scoring. All nine made errors. Errors 
occurred on 95% of the protocols, with an average of 3.0 errors per protocol. Errors includ- 
ed failure to obtain correct ceiling or basal, and failure to record responses. Errors resulted 
in changes in 1 1 standard scores and 3 grade equivalent scores, leading the researchers to 
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conclude that there was a lack of objectivity in scoring and in impact on subsequent diag- 
nostic decisions. 

Webster, Raymond E., & Braswell, Louise A. (1991, July). Curriculum bias 
and reading achievement test performance. Psychology in the Schools, 28, 
193-199. 

Compares the standardized test performance of 62 second grade pupils reading in 
two different reading scne> to determine the degree to which reading achievement test 
scores vary according o the reading instructional program. Tests included the reading sub- 
test scores from the Kaufman Test of Educational Achievement-Brief Form, the wrat-r, the 
Reading Recognition and Reading Comprehension subtests from the piat, and the grade 
level equivalents and scaled scores from the cat. Three curriculum times test repeated mea- 
sure anovas were conducted using grade level scores (2x7), standard scores (2 x 4), and 
cat scaled scores (2 x 5) as dependent measures. Ranges in standard scores suggested a high 
degree of between-subject variance, supporting the notion of content validity and item gra- 
dient differences across tests. Significant main effects were noted for reading curriculum, 
achievement test, and curriculum by ach. tment test interaction, suggesting variability as a 
function of the specific test used and the kind of reading instructional program. 

Gomez, Mary Louise; Graue, M. Elizabeth; & Bloch, Marianne N. (1991, 
December). Reassessing portfolio assessment: Rhetoric and reality. Language Arts, 
68, 620-628. 

Considers the historical and social contexts out of which the portfolio assessment 
movement has developed and examines the advantages and the constraints for teachers who 
attempt to implement portfolio use in their classrooms. One teacher's efforts with portfolios 
are chronicled to demonstrate both the importance of using portfolios and the problems that 
portfolios can introduce. Questions to consider when planning alternative assessment are 
included. 

Steele, Jeannie L., & Meredith, Kurt. (1991, Winter). Standardized measures of 
reading achievement for placement of students in Chapter 1 and learning disability 
programs: A nationwide survey of assessment practices. Reading Research and 
Instruction, 30, 17-31. 

Reports findings from a nationwide survey to determine measures used to diagnose 
reading difficulties and place students in learning disability or Chapter 1 classes. Two sur- 
veys were sent to state directors of special education and coordinators of Chapter 1 services. 
Surveys asked if standardized measures were used to determine eligibility, if they were 
required, what the measures were, who made the decision regarding what measures to use, 
what placement criteria were used and who determined the criteria, and if other than stan- 
dardized measures were used. Data were received from 43 Chapter 1 coordinators and 42 
special education directors. Most states required standardized measures but did not mandate 
which measure was used. Six states reported mandates. Five tests were used most frequent- 
ly: the wrmt, wjpeb, wrat, piat, and the Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills. 
Generally, decisions were made at the local district level. Most states used discrepancy 
indices and cutoff scores. Most did not rely exclusively on standardized measures to deter- 
mine eligibility. Other measures included teacher recommendations, criterion-referenced 
measures, classroom observations, other tests, estimates of motivation, and family income. 
Eligibility was determined annually in most states. Pretests/posttests generally were used to 
determine growth. Two questions on the special education survey verified the use of group 
administered reading achievement tests and iq measures to determine eligibility. 
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Parker, Richard; Hasbrouck, Jan E.; & Tindal, Gerald. (1992, Winter). 
Greater validity for oral reading fluency: Can miscues help? Journal of Special 

Education, 25, 492-503. 

Compares the criterion validity of traditional oral reading fluency (orf), or number 
of words read correctly per minute, with two types of miscue based assessment procedures. 
Miscue based assessment procedures included: (1) OkF modified to include only meaning 
change miscues (orf-m), severe meaning change miscues (orf-s), and uncorrected miscues 
(orf-u); and (2) oral reading accuracy (ora), or percentage of words read correctly under no 
time consideration, also based on meaning change miscues (ora-m), severe meaning change 
miscues (ora-s), and uncorrected miscues (ora-u). Subjects included 22 children each from 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. At each grade level, 1 1 pupils were selected from the lowest 
regular classroom reading groups and 1 1 from those receiving special education or Chapter 
1 assistance. Dependent measures, including the Analytic Reading Inventory, three maze 
passages (with readabilities at grade level, one year above grade level, and one year below 
grade level), timed oral reading of the same three passages, and teacher ratings of pupil abil- 
ity, were administered and scored by trained examiners. Analyses included using the various 
accuracy and fluency measures to predict reading group placement, producing box plots 
with standard error notches for each measure by grade level, and intercorrelating accuracy 
and fluency measures with external criteria. Results did not support any modification of tra- 
ditional orf. Predictive power comparable to traditional orf was demonstrated by ora-s, 
but with reduced interscorer accuracy. 

Nist, Sherrie, L.; Mealey, Donna L.; Simpson, Michele L.; & Kroc, Richard. 
(1990, Fall). Measuring the affective and cognitive growth of regularly admitted 
and developmental studies students using the Learning and Study Strategies 
Inventory (lassi). Reading Research and Instruction, 30, 44-49. 

Explores the utility of lassi for measuring college students* affective and cognitive 
growth following a study strategies course, and evaluates the predictive ability of the instru- 
ment by examining students* grades in subsequent content courses. Students in two univer- 
sities participated, taking the lassi as a pre- and posttest measure in conjunction with 8 
weeks of study strategy instruction. Subjects were 71 regularly admitted students and 168 
developmental studies students. Significant differences in cognitive and affective growth 
were found for both groups after instruction, lassi scores were good predictors of content 
grades for the regularly admitted students, but no scale or combination of scales was predic- 
tive of grades for the developmental studies students. Two lassi scales and several develop- 
mental studies variables correlated with college gpa. There were significant negative coeffi- 
cients of correlations between the sat-v score and the high school gpa and moderate 
positive coefficients between scale score, high school gpa, and developmental studies 
course grades. 

Siedow. Mary Dunn. (1991, Spring/Summer). Informal assessment of older read- 
ers' abilities. Forum for Reading, 22, 12-18. 

Explores the utility of an informal reading inventory for assessing the reading abilities 
of college students enrolled in content area reading methods courses at a large state universi- 
ty. Students were screened with the ndrt, Form E, and those having scores below college 
level reading ability individually took the Advanced Reading Inventory. Instructional and 
frustration reading levels were determined and profiles of vocabulary and comprehension 
errors were constructed. Little relation was found between the ndrt and reading inventory 
scores for moderately or seriously disabled readers. Scoring patterns on the Advanced 
Reading Inventory suggest that it provides diagnostic information unavailable from the ndrt. 
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Menyuk, Paula; Chesnick, Marie; Liebergott, Jacqueline Weis; Korngold, 
Blanche; D'Agostino, Ralph; & Belanger, Albert. (1991, August). Predicting 
reading problems in at-risk children. Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 34, 
893-903. 

Examines what measures are the best predictors of later reading problems for chil- 
dren with language disorders who might be considered at risk because of language impair- 
ment and premature birth. Subjects were 130 children between the ages of 53 and 77 
months. Children were considered if their expressive and receptive language ages were at 
least 6 months and 12 months below their ca, or if they had earlier speech and language 
evaluations. Twenty-three children were classified as language impaired, 32 were in the pre- 
mature group, and 87 were placed in the at-risk group. Over a 3-year period, subjects com- 
pleted intake measures, language metaprocessing measures, and exit measures. Significant 
relations were found between measures of oral language and metaprocessing ability at the 
early ages and reading ability in first and second grades. Scores on the language processing 
battery accounted for more variance on the reading tests than did scores on standard lan- 
guage tests. Subjects were clustered into three ability groups and data were examined to see 
if group membership determined by either standard speech and hearing tests of metaprocess- 
ing battery scores predicted at-risk performance on the wrat. Forty-six children were con- 
sidered at-risk, 21 by these measures, 10 by language-processing measures alone, and 3 by 
intake measures alone. Twelve were not identified as potential problem readers. Results sug- 
gest that early measures are good predictors for later reading performance, but that different 
measures are needed for different children. 

Barnhart, June E. (1991, December). Criterion-related validity of interpretations 
of children's performance on emergent literacy tasks. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 23, 425-444. 

Presents the results from two studies of emergent literacy tasks in which these tasks 
were described and correlated with scores on a standardized reading readiness test in kinder- 
garten (mrt) and scores on a reading achievement test in third grade (itbs). Thirty-nine 
children were tested initially, and 34 of these same children were tested again at third grade. 
Study 1 assessed storybook reading reenactment, writing of isolated words, writing of words 
as constituents of a sentence, and story writing and reading. Significant coefficients were 
found for all four emergent literacy tasks with the mrt. Study 2 followed the children 
beyond kindergarten to third grade, where significant coefficients were found for the four 
emergent tasks, the mrt, and the itbs scores. Behaviors on the storywriting and reading task 
correlated most strongly with itbs scores. Lowest relations were between behaviors on the 
writing of isolated words in kindergarten and scores on itbs in third grade. Data from both 
studies suggest the validity of these four emergent literacy tasks and their corresponding 
classification schemes and a high degree of internal consistency among these informal 
measures. 

Schachter, Steven; Brannigan, Gary G.; & Tooke, William. (1991, Fall). 
Comparison of two scoring systems for the Modified Version of the Bender- 
Gestalt Test. Journal of School Psychology, 29, 265-269. 

Examines the utility of the Developmental and Qualitative Scoring Systems for the 
Modified Version of the Bender-Gestalt Test in predicting performance on the 
Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration (dtvmi). Subjects were 53 kindergarten 
and 47 first grade children attending public schools who took both tests in their classrooms 
on the same date. Tests were given using procedures for group administration described in 
other research studies. Data for each class were analyzed separately and together. The 
Qualitative Scoring System correlated higher than the Developmental Scoring System with 
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the dtvmi, with a higher correlation coefficient for the kindergarten sample than for the first 
grade sample. The Qualitative Scoring System appears to be preferable to the 
Developmental System for predicting visual-motor integration skills of kindergarten and 
first grade children. 

Sutherland, M.J., & Smith, CD. (1991). Assessing literacy problems in main- 
stream schooling: A critique of three literacy screening tests. Educational Review, 
43, 39-48. 

Presents a study of the Boder Test of Reading-Spelling Patterns, the Aston Index, 
and the Bangor Dyslexia Test to examine their comparability, subgrouping, and ease of use 
for mainstream teachers. Twenty British subjects took the three screening tests in random 
order. All tests were individually administered. Diagnosis across the three tests was consis- 
tent for 6 of the 20 pupils. Most agreement was found between the Boder Test and the Aston 
Index in the identification of auditory dyslexics. The Aston Index was very time consuming, 
and results were difficult for the classroom teacher to interpret. The Bangor Test appeared 
too general to benefit teachers. Floor effects on the Boder Test and ceiling effects on the 
Aston Index suggest the need for modification. 

Prewett, Peter N., & Giannuli, Maria M. (1991, June). The relationship among 
the reading subtests of the wj-r, piat-r, k-tea, and wrat-r. Journal of 
Psychoeducational Assessment, 9, 166-174. 

Determines the mean score differences, the shared variance, and the underlying 
structural relation among the wj-r, piat-r, k-tea, and wrat-r, in order to provide informa- 
tion about their construct and concurrent validity. Subjects were 118 elementary school 
pupils who were attending urban and suburban schools and were referred for psychoeduca- 
tional evaluation because of their lack of academic progress. All tests were individually 
administered. Pearson coefficients of correlation between reading subtests ranged from .78 
to .98. Subtests were highly intercorrelated. A principal components analysis of the subtests 
yielded one factor on which each reading subtest loaded highly. For individual subjects the 
wj-r and k-tea reading tests yielded similar scores, but the piat-r and wrat-r yielded sig- 
nificantly lower scores. Interpretation of a subject's reading skills could vary depending on 
which test scores were known, leading to different diagnostic impressions of pupils. 

Garcia, Georgia Earnest. (1991). Factors influencing the English reading test 
performance of Spanish speaking Hispanic children. Reading Research Quarterly, 
26, 371-392. 

Investigates the factors influencing Spanish-speaking Hispanic children's reading 
test performance in English using both qualitative and quantitative methodologies. 
Participants were 104 fifth and sixth grade pupils, 51 bilingual and 53 monolingual speak- 
ers. A subsample of 18 participated in retrospective, open-ended interviews to explain how 
they determined their vocabulary and reading test answers on passages from old cat, mat, 
and itbs tests and on a passage written for testing. Questions were classified as textually 
explicit, textually implicit, and scriptally implicit. Subjects also completed a prior knowl- 
edge test over the passages. Significant differences were found between the two groups in 
their test-specific vocabulary knowledge, in their prior knowledge, and on their reading test 
performance. When prior knowledge differences were controlled, no significant differences 
were noted in passage performance between the two groups. Responses to scriptally implicit 
questions differed the most between groups, with Hispanic students scoring lower on those 
questions. With prior knowledge controlled, the two groups did not differ significantly on 
textually explicit or textually implicit questions. Interview data suggest that Hispanic chil- 
dren knew less of the vocabulary than the test-specific /ocabulary measure indicated and 
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had less developed schemata. Hispanic children also needed more time to complete the test 
than did Anglo children, but both groups were aided by the longer test administration time. 

Laufer, Batia, & Osimo, Helen. (1991). Facilitating long term retention of 
vocabulary: The second-hand cloze. System, 19, 217-224. 

Assesses the vocabulary retention of 30 l2 learners of English for Academic 
Purposes enrolled in an Israeli university. Subjects were taught 60 words in text context. 
Thirty words were presented in a secondhand cloze format, where subjects had to fill in the 
target items in a summary version of the original text, and 30 were presented through an Ll 
and l2 translation task. Words were taken from 6 authentic texts studied over a 10- week 
period, with 10 words taken from each text. Practice activities were the same for all words. 
An untimed test in the form of a list of target words in English to be translated into Hebrew 
served as the outcome measure. Words that had been submitted to the secondhand cloze test 
were bettei remembered than words that were not. 

Fotos, Sandra S. (1991, September). The cloze test as an integrative measure of 
efl proficiency: A substitute for essays on college entrance examinations? 
Language Learning, 41, 313-336. 

Reviews the literature on using cloze as a measure of efl proficiency and reports a 
study conducted to measure efl proficiency in two groups of Japanese college students: 
English majors and nonmajors at a private university, a national university, and a women's 
junior college. Cloze test performance on a timed cloze instrument was correlated with 
essay scores from a timed written essay and with toefl scores to determine whether the 
cloze test could function as an alternative measure of integrative language ability. Degree of 
overlap among the three proficiency measures was investigated by multiple-regression 
analysis and partial correlations. The cloze test significantly correlated with the essay test 
and improved prediction of efl proficiency. Use of cloze tests in their fixed-ratio deletion, 
exact-word scored format is recommended as a substitute for essay tests on English profi- 
ciency examinations. 

Torgesen, Joseph K.; Wagner, Richard K.; Bryant, Bryan R.; & Pearson, 
Nils. (1992, Winter). Toward development of a kindergarten group test for phono- 
logical awareness. Journal of Research and Development in Education, 25, 113- 



Reports two studies conducted as part of the development of a new group adminis- 
tered test for phonological awareness in young children. In study 1, 100 kindergarten chil- 
dren were administered 40 items for each of three different item types (Initial Sound-Same, 
Count the Sounds, and Initial Sound-Different). Confirmatory factor analysis indicated that 
all items assessed the same underlying psychological construct. In study 2, 90 pupils were 
administered an experimental version of the Screening Test of Phonological Awareness 
(stopa). No significant differences in internal consistency reliabilities were found between 
the group administered stopa and an individually administered test of phonological aware- 
ness. Test developers concluded that a group administered phonological awareness measure 
could serve as an appropriate screening measure for kindergarten children, and that Count 
items were not as appropriate as Same and Different items for young children. 

Griffin, Patrick E. (1990, November). Profiling literacy development: 
Monitoring the accumulation of reading skills. Australian Journal of Education, 
34, 290-311. 

Details development of a descriptive reporting scale for describing the progression 
of reading behavior. Almost 100 teachers, divided into four groups, participated in the 
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development project implemented through teacher workshops. The workshops used an ana- 
lytical method which combined the identification of goals, the delineation of appropriate 
outcomes associated with each goal, and a range of methods of gathering information or evi- 
dence that outcomes had been achieved. The teachers collected and/or documented exam- 
ples of children's reading behaviors which were then considered at the project workshop. 
The process of describe, observe, discuss, and revise was integral to the development of the 
initial statements of indicators. The resulting scale presented a progressive accumulation of 
reading skills, grouped together in bands. The skills listed were performance indicators of 
reading development. Field testing in 105 schools in Victoria revealed that the scale was 
reliable and had appropriate criterion validity. 

Page, Michel. (1989). Evaluation of text reading comprehension: Results of 
research at the end of primary school and in junior high school. In Elisabetta 
Zuanelli Sonino (Ed.), Literacy in school and society: Multidisciplinary perspec- 
tives (pp. 159-173). New York: Plenum Press. 

Describes the development of an instrument designed to assess the ability of children 
to comprehend informative texts at the end of grades 5 and 6 and in grades 7 and 8. The test 
consists of seven parts, each evaluating a different aspect of text comprehension. A total of 
242 Montreal children from three different socioeconomic levels and the four grade levels 
took the test. Analyses of various aspects of the instrument are presented as are comparisons 
between groups. 

Evans, James R.; Mask, Nan; & Johnson, Carlyle. (1991, December). A new 
symbol substitution test for investigating reading disabilities. Journal of 
Psychoeducational Assessment, 9, 329-339. 

Describes the development and standardization of three symbol association subtests 
and presents results of their use with reading disabled children in two pilot studies. The 
three subtests of the Tests of Verbal and Spatial Association (tvsa) are (1) Verbal-Spatial, 
(2) Verbal, and (3) Spatial. In standardizing the instrument, it was administered to 457 chil- 
dren in grades 3 to 10 in two school systems. The wisc-R Coding B subtest was also admin- 
istered. Correlation coefficients between the Coding B standard scores and the tvsa subtests 
ranged from .31 to .49. Test/retest reliability coefficients for the Verbal-Spatial Association 
and Verbal Association subtests ranged from .75 to .79 for children 8 and 9 and 10 to 12 
years old; for the Spatial Association subtest, the coefficients were .46 at ages 8 and 9 and 
.62 at ages 10 to 12. In the first pilot study, the tvsa was administered to 19 reading dis- 
abled children between the ages of 8 and 15. A control group of 19 subjects was selected 
randomly from the original standardization group. Experimentals scored significantly lower 
than controls on the Verbal-Spatial Association and Verbal Association subtests; no signifi- 
cant differences were found between the two groups on the Spatial Association subtest. 
Additional analyses revealed that 15 of the experimentals but only 4 controls fell into one of 
five patterns. For the second study. 10 children diagnosed as having serious reading prob- 
lems were given the tvsa and score profiles were plotted. Scores of all 10 fit one of the five 
patterns previously identified. Overall, 38% of reading disabled subjects across both studies 
had scores that fit a pattern consisting of low scores on the Verbal Association test with 
higher and equal scores on Verbal-Spatial Association and Spatial Association. Another 
21% of disabled readers were characterized by a relatively low Verbal Association score, 
with a high Spatial Association score and an intermediate Verbal-Spatial Association score. 
Other patterns with smaller numbers fitting into them were identified. 
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Palmer, Barbara C; Zirps, Fotena A.; & Martin, Nancy A. (1992, Spring). 
The development of the Figurative Language Interpretation Test. Journal of 
Reading Education, 17, 11-21. 

Describes two experiments guiding the development of the Figurative Language 
Interpretation Test (flit). In Experiment 1, 82 seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students and 
72 adult basic education students were administered a pool of 100 multiple-choice items for 
the purpose of pilot testing. Fifty items asked the reader to interpret figures of speech in iso- 
lation, and 50 asked for interpretation of figures of speech in sentence context. Revision and 
correction of items followed the testing. In Experiment 2, reliability, validity, and normative 
data were compiled by administering the test to 400 fourth through ninth grade subjects. 
Two forms of the test were administered on consecutive days. Concurrent validity, assessed 
by comparing flit scores with Total Reading Scores from the cat, was generally high* with 
correlation coefficients ranging from .5 1 to .83 over grades and forms. The reliability of the 
flit, assessed with split-half and alternate form procedures, ranged from .65 to .92 across 
grade levels, with increasing consistency in the higher grades. Alternate form reliability 
coefficients also were adequate, ranging from .50 to .81, and yielding an overall coefficient 
of .77 between forms. 

Johns, Jerry L. (1990). Informal reading inventories: A holistic consideration of 
the instructional level. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 135-140). Provo, UT: College Reading 
Association. 

Investigates word recognition and comprehension criteria at the instructional level 
by using total results of an iri. Fifty-one examiners (undergraduate and graduate students in 
reading courses and classroom teachers and specialists) administered a total of 88 iris to 
children in grades 1 through 6. Some of the iris were given in a clinical setting while others 
were administered in schools. Examiners were trained in using a holistic view to determine 
reading levels by considering four factors: word recognition in isolation, word recognition 
in context, comprehension, and behavioral characteristics. The iri summary sheets (instruc- 
tional levels only) were used to calculate percentages for word recognition (total miscues 
and significant miscues) and comprehension scores. On average, word recognition percent- 
ages ranged from 91% to 94%, thereby suggesting that the established 95% criteria for 
instructional level may be too stringent. Average comprehension scores at the instructional 
level met or exceeded the 75% acceptable criteria. 

Hodges, Carol A. (1990). Early reading assessment and teacher decision-making 
practices in kindergarten. In Nancy D. Padak, Timothy V. Rasinski, & John Logan 
(Eds.), Challenges in reading (pp. 43-51). Provo, UT: College Reading 
Association. 

Derives information on the content, use, and relevancy of standardized reading 
readiness measures and tests of early reading ability. Kindergarten and first grade teachers 
from a suburban school district were interviewed to determine how teachers used the kinder- 
garten test results. Prior to formal testing in early May, teachers placed their kindergartners 
(n=136) into three groups (high, middle, low) based on classroom observations. A compari- 
son of the groups with test scores showed a significant relation between teachers* judgments 
and stanine scores. Tests administered late in the school year do not provide useful informa- 
tion for instructional or placement decisions. An analysis of nine readiness and early reading 
tests indicates mat tests lack a focus on relevant skills and concepts and contain inherent 
design problems. 
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V-13 Technology and reading instruction 

Neuman, Susan B., & Koskinen, Patricia S. (1992). Captioned television as 
comprehensible input: Effects of incidental word learning from context for lan- 
guage minority students. Reading Research Quarterly, 27, 94-106. 

Reports a study of the word learning in English of 129 bilingual seventh and eighth 
graders from 17 classrooms in one middle school. Subjects were Cambodian, Laotian, 
Vietnamese, and Hispanic students identified as at risk on composite factors. Many had 
received little or no education in the past. All were enrolled in a transitional bilingual class, 
with the intent to mainstream the students into English as soon as possible. Subjects com- 
pleted two pretests, one on vocabulary knowledge and one on prior knowledge of the sci- 
ence materials to be presented. During each of the 9 weeks, subjects completed measures of 
word recognition and recall of information. At the end of each unit, students completed sen- 
tence anomaly tasks. At study end, subjects took a multiple-choice test over word meanings. 
Intact classes were randomly placed in one of four groups: captioned tv, traditional tv with- 
out captions„reading along and listening to text, and textbook only. In the television condi- 
tions, subjects watched science segments of 3-2-1 Contact. In the reading along and listen- 
ing condition, students read silently as other students read aloud. In the textbook only 
condition students read and completed textbook exercises. The group receiving captions 
scored significantly higher than the reading text group or the regular tv group on both word 
meaning and unit tests, although degree of significance varied with the unit taught. Factors 
accounting for the differences are examined. Advantages and disadvantages of using cap- 
tioned television for word learning are included. 

Koskinen, Patricia S.; Wilson, Robert M.; Gambrell, Linda B.; & Jensema, 
Carl J. (1991). Captioned video technology and television-based reading instruc- 
tion. In Suzanne F. Clewell (Ed.), Literacy: Issues and practices (pp. 39-47). 
Bethesda, MD: State of Maryland International Reading Association Council. 

Studies the use of model captioned video reading lessons by seven teachers and their 
45 ld pupils in two phases . Children ranged in age from 8 to 1 3 and were reading at levels 
ranging from first to fourth grade. All participants were from three schools in a large 
Maryland public school system. The study was conducted in two phases; teachers were 
trained in procedures for both phases of the study. In phase 1, teachers taught eight model 
reading lessons over a 5-week period to a group of ld children in their classrooms. To 
assess teacher use of model lessons, the teachers were observed and evaluated by experi- 
enced teachers. In phase 2, teachers developed their own tv reading lessons and taught them 
over a 5-week period to the same children. Again, teachers were observed, and their teach- 
ing was evaluated. Teachers also completed both self-evaluations of each lesson and a gen- 
eral evaluation after the last session. In addition, they asked pupils to evaluate captioned tv 
by completing a short questionnaire which was read to them. Descriptive procedures were 
applied to analyze the resulting data. It was found that teachers with a minimum of training 
could effectively use and independently develop model captioned video lessons. Objective 
evaluations by trained observers indicated the high quality of teacher-designed lessons and 
the equally high level of pupil motivation and on-task behavior. Both teachers and children 
were enthusiastic about the use of video materials. 

Maguire, Kenneth B.; Knobel, Maria-Louisa M.; Knobel, Bruce L.; 
Sedlacek, Lowell G.; & Piersel, Wayne C. (1991, July). Computer-adapted 
ppvt-r: A comparison between standard and modified versions within an elemen- 
tary school population. Psychology in the Schools, 28 % 199-205. 
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Reports the administration of the ppvt-r to 112 elementary school children in both 
computer-automated and standard formats to determine if test results would be comj arable 
for both formats. The two versions were given in counterbalanced order, with administra- 
tions occurring in the same test period with an intervening short break. For the adaoted 
form, transparencies were held in front of the monitor, and pupils moved the cursor to select 
the answer. The directions specified in the test manual were used for the standard presenta- 
tion. Differences in overall standard score means for both versions were not statistically sig- 
nificant. Range of scores, means, and standard deviation were similar for both forms. 
Overall correlation coefficient between the two administrations was .91. Of the 85 subjects 
asked to indicate which form of the test they preferred and why, 78% indicated they pre- 
ferred the computer-assisted assessment. Overall results support the conclusion that the two 
versions of the ppvt-r are equivalent. 

Wepner, Shelley B. (1992, April). "Real-life" reading software and "at-risk" sec- 
ondary students. Reading Horizons, 32, 279-288. 

Compares the effects of using real life reading and skill-based reading and writing. 
Participants in this yearlong study were 73 eighth grade students from an innercity school. 
After being classified as above average, average, or below average on the basis of perfor- 
mance on the cat, students in each classification were randomly assigned to either the 
experimental or the control group. Within small groups, students met in a computer lab for 
40 minutes per week during reading time. Students in the experimental group worked with 
stories from a software package that used a drta framework built around three real life 
themes. Students in the control group worked with reading skill -based software and test 
preparation software. Both the experimental and the control group had 20 sessions in the 
computer lab. Pre- and postmeasures administered to all subjects included alternate forms of 
the gmr't (levels 7-9), the writing section of the New Jersey statewide High School 
Proficiency Test (hspt), and a teacher designed survey of students 1 attitudes toward and 
interests in reading and writing. The latter assessment also probed students 1 self-perceptions 
as readers and writers, anova procedures applied to each set of data indicated that students 
taught, by experimental software felt significantly better about their work with the computer 
and about themselves as readers and writers. There were no differences between the experi- 
mental and control group on the gmrt; when cat scores were used as a covariate, the below 
average students in the experimental group did significantly better. Experimental and con- 
trol group scores on the posttest writing samples of the hspt were not significantly different. 

McGoldrick, Jacqueline A.; Martin, Jack; Bergering, Anthony J.; & Symons, 
Sonya. (1992, March). Locating discrete information in text: Effects of computer 
presentation and menu formatting. Journal of Reading Behavior, 24, 1-20. 

Assesses the influence of presentation methods (computer versus printed page) and 
the presence or absence of a search menu in the front of the text on location of specific text 
information Eighty students enrolled in an introductory psychology course were assigned 
randomly to one of four conditions: (1) textbook without menu, (2) textbook with menu, (3) 
computer with a restricted functions menu, and (4) computer with a flexible functions menu. 
Results of the sat verbal subtest administered to all subjects ensured that the four groups 
were of equal ability. In each condition, subjects were asked to locate answers to six factual 
questions. Although timed, subjects were given as long as they needed to find the answers. 
One way m anova results indicated that computer search groups spent more time looking for 
answers and were less efficient in extracting information than were the printed text search 
groups. However, no significant difference was apparent in the amount of correct informa- 
tion located by the computer and text groups. Computer groups also chose to search the 
glossary more often than did the printed text group. 
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van Daal, Victor H.P., & van der Leu, Aryan. (1992, March). Computer-based 
reading and spelling practice for children with learning disabilities. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 25, 186-195. 

Examines the effectiveness of computer-based reading and spelling practice with 
learning disabled children. Subjects included 28 Dutch children with a mean ca of 9.7 who 
averaged 2 years below age expectancy on a standardized reading achievement test. Each 
subject was individually administered a computer-assisted reading pretest of 42 hard to read 
and 12 easy to read words. They were then given 10-minute practice sessions using half the 
list on a computer for 15 consecutive school days. Words were practiced under three condi- 
tions: reading from the computer screen, copying from the screen, and writing from memory 
after presentation of the screen. Word sounds couM be requested during practice. The com- 
puter maintained a record of pupils' learning behavior. F ollowing completion of the practice 
days, a posttest of the 54 practiced and nonpracriced v;ords was administered in both read- 
ing and spelling. Copying words from the screen led to significantly fewer spelling errors 
than writing words from memory; both forms of spelling practice resulted in fewer spelling 
errors than reading words only. No generalizations to words other than the ones spelled dur- 
ing practice were found. All practice forms were equally effective relative to reading. 

Collis, Betty; Ollila, Lloyd, & Ollila, Kathleen. (1990). Writing to read: An 
evaluation of a Canadian installation of a computer-supported initial language 
environment. Journal of Educational Computing Research, 6, 41 1-427. 

Describes an evaluation of the first Canadian installation of the Writing to Read 
(wtr) program (begun in British Columbia in 1985), from the time of planning through the 
second year of full operation, wtr involves a multisensory learning environment (including 
computers) designed for first graders. Implementation issues and problems that were docu- 
mented included initial difficulty with securing materials, equipment, and personnel to 
implement the program; determining responsibility for costs; and the teachers' percer Jons 
of the program's inflexible procedures. Evaluation of the wtr experience on chil< ren's 
reading and writing achievement was accomplished by comparing class achievement data 
for the same two first grade teachers for the previous year (prior to implementation of 
wtr). Results indicated that the wtr experience had a positive impact on some aspects of 
writing achievement-specifically syntactic measures of writing achievement-but not on 
holistic measures, wtr was not associated with significant improvement in reading. Boys 
in the wtr program after 1 year were still significantly more likely to associate boys rather 
than girls with use of a computer. In general, parents' responses to the wtr stations were 
favorable, with parents (but not teachers) ranking the computer stations as most valuable 
for their child's language experience. The authors suggest that evaluation of the wtr sys- 
tem consider more extensive criteria than achievement scores, as well as flexible imple- 
mentation of the program's components. 



V-14 Research design 

Durst, Russel K. (1992, February). Promising research: An historical analysis of 
award-winning inquiry, 1970-1989. Research in the Teaching of English, 26, 41- 
70. 

Examines the history of research on the teaching and learning of English as reflected 
in the 20-year history of the Promising Researcher Award, which was established by the 
ncte Committee on Research in 1970. Analysis of the research of 71 award recipients and 
57 finalists focused on changes over time in the kinds of questions asked, topics addressed, 
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conceptual frameworks employed, and methodologies applied. Results revealed a strong but 
shifting influence of approaches borrowed from other disciplines including linguistics, soci- 
olinguistics, cognitive psychology, anthropology, and literary criticism. Findings also sug- 
gested that the development of research has been characterized by the gradual discovery of a 
new area of interest and exploration and broader analysis of the area through a variety of 
approaches followed by a move to a new focus of investigation, with some researchers 
investigating more deeply the original area. 



VI. Reading of atypical learners 

VI- 1 Visually impaired 

Coslett, H. Branch, & Saffran, Eleanor. (1989, August). Preserved object 
recognition and reading comprehension in optic aphasia. Brain, 112, 1091-11 10. 

Describes a patient with optic aphasia, a condition characterized by the ability to 
name from description and palpation but an inability to name visually presented objects. The 
condition is often considered to be a mild form of visual agnosia. The patient, a 67-year-old 
male, was diagnosed as having a left occipital lobe ischaemic infarction. Speech was fluent 
and well articulated with normal prosody and information content. Auditory comprehension 
and repetition were normal, but he was unable to name objects with visual presentation; 
with palpation, he named most of the objects. Performance was perfect on tests of auditory 
sentence and paragraph comprehension. Naming of pictures and visually presented objects 
was grossly impaired; naming of palpated objects, however, was good with eyes closed but 
performance deteriorated when eyes were open. The patient was asked to read aloud a cor- 
pus of over 400 words, none of which he could read. Visual processes underlying form dis- 
crimination and comparison were preserved. When asked to indicate whether a letter string 
was a real word, he was able to identify real words with 88% accuracy and to reject 66% of 
the nonwords. A second lexical decision test examined sensitivity to the legality of stem- 
affix combinations. He discriminated between unaffixed words and nonwords, but accepted 
more inappropriately than appropriately suffixed words. Another series of tests indicated 
that the patient was able to do auditory word-to-print matching with nouns but not with 
function words. In a test requiring him to match a written word to one of two pictures, he 
was correct on 47 of 62 trials. When asked to match a written word to one of four colored 
drawings, he was correct on 22 of 32 words. When the stimuli were auditory, he made a cor- 
rect picture match most of the time. The results determined that the patient manifested the 
clinical syndrome of optic aphasia. 

Coslett, H. Branch, & Saffrak, Eleanor. (1991, August), Simultanagnosia: To 
see but not two see. Brain, 114, 1523-1545. 

Reports a series of investigations on a patient suffering from simultanagnosia, a dis- 
order of visual perception characterized by the inability to interpret complex visual arrays 
despite preserved recognition of single objects. The patient was a 67-year-old female diag- 
nosed with ischaemic infarction of the right parietal lobe. Her complaints were that her envi- 
ronment seemed fragmented; she could see individual items clearly, but was unable to note 
any meaningful relation among them. She could find her way in her home with her eyes 
closed but became confused with her eyes open. She could see only one person at a time on 
a television program. Reading of single words was normal. Neuro-ophthalmological exami- 
nation showed corrected visual acuity of 20/40 in both eyes. Ocular movements were nor- 
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mal. She performed normally on a feature detection task, but she showed impairment on a 
test requiring her to distinguish between stimuli containing different numbers of targets. A 
visual-spatial orienting task showed no impairment. Briefly presented words and objects 
were identified as rapidly and reliably as controls, indicating that access to stored structural 
descriptions was not impaired. When two words or drawings were presented under brief 
simultaneous conditions, she identified both stimuli significantly more frequently when the 
stimuli were semantically related than when they were unrelated. It is suggested that her 
condition was attributable to an impairment in the process by which activated structural 
descriptions are linked to information coding the location of the object. 

Legge, Gordon E. (1991, October). Glenn A. Fry Award Lecture 1990: Three per- 
spectives on low vision reading. Optometry and Vision Science, 68, 763-769. 

Reviews research, particularly that in which the author has been involved, dealing 
with reading and low vision. The research findings reviewed are placed in the context of 
three different perspectives: vision scientist, clinical researcher, and rehabilitation specialist. 
Vision scientists are interested in particular in the role of stimulus variables. In this area, the 
research findings reported indicate that low vision subjects require characters about five 
times larger than their acuity limits to read at their maximum rates. Clinical researchers take 
special interest in ocular variables such as the impact of reduced acuity, field loss, or other 
ocular factors on reading speed. In one study reported, it was found that individuals with age 
related maculopathy read only about half as fast as acuity-matched subjects with other forms 
of central vision loss. Rehabilitation specialists are interested in nonvisual variables affect- 
ing low vision reading. In this category, age has been found to be a more potent variable in 
low vision reading than in normal reading. However, it is noted that the age effect on low 
vision reading is not well understood. There would seem to be an interaction of unknown 
origin between age and the presence of low vision that depresses reading rate. It is conclud- 
ed that an interdisciplinary analysis from two or more of the three perspectives will be nec- 
essary in understanding the critical issues of low vision. 

Watson, G.; Baldasare, J.; & Whittaker, S. (1990, March). The validity and 
clinical uses of the Pepper Visual Skills for Reading Test. Journal of Visual 
Impairment & Blindness, 84, 1 19-123. 

Attempts to determine the validity of the Pepper Visual Skills for Reading Test 
(vsrt) as a measure of reading ability with meaningful text. The vsrt was designed to mea- 
sure reading among individuals with age-related maculopathy. It consists of a series of iso- 
lated letters and words. Subjects were 38 individuals ranging in age from 21 to 91. All sub- 
jects showed central field visual loss. Each subject read aloud one of three forms of the vsrt 
and one sixth grade passage from the gort. Print adjustments were made appropriate to the 
visual acuity of each subject. Reading rates on the two measures were taken. The coefficient 
of correlation between rates on the two instruments was found to be .82. Reading rate on the 
vsrt accounted for 67% of the variability in reading aloud meaningful text from the gort. 

Bertelson, Paul; Mousty, Philippe; & Radeau, Monique. (1992, March). The 
time course of Braille word recognition. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 18, 284-297. 

Cites three studies examining whether the type of evidence that supports the on-line 
view for speech could be obtained for Braille word recognition by blind readers. Subjects in 
each experiment were blind French adults who were skilled Braille readers and numbered 
12, 10, and 8, respectively, in the three experiments. Subjects were asked to read French 
nouns with the uniqueness point (the point within a word at which information theoretically 
becomes available for recognition) in different locations presented in unabbreviated Braille, 
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and then were to either pronounce each word or classify it as to gender. Reaction times were 
used as the measure demonstrating on-line lexical access. In Experiment 1 significant 
effects were obtained for Braille words in the two tasks. In Experiment 2, subjects demon- 
strated comparable relative uniqueness point effects for gender classification of Braille and 
of spoken words, indicating that on-line lexical access is not specific to speech. Experiment 
3 demonstrated that the effect of the uniqueness point location is limited to the higher fre- 
quency words. Mean finger scanning speed did not differ between the pre- and postunique- 
ness point regions of the words. 

Koenig, A.J., & Ross, D.B. (1991, May). A procedure to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of reading in large and regular print. Journal of Visual Impairment & 
Blindness, 85, 198-204. 

Develops and evaluates a procedure for gathering objective data on specific reading 
behaviors to determine the relative effectiveness of reading in large print and in regular print 
for pupils with low vision. Subjects were six low vision children, ages 9 to 14, who were 
mainstreamed to various degrees. Data were collected in large and regular print on four 
reading behaviors: oral reading rates, silent reading rates, working distance from the page, 
and miscues. Results are presented in individual profiles for each subject. The authors con- 
clude that the approach was effective in providing information for determining the size of 
print most appropriate for individual children. 

Cohen, Jay M., & Waiss, Brendal. (1991, October). Reading speed through dif- 
ferent equivalent power low vision devices with identical field of view. Optometry 
and Vision Science, 68, 795-797. 

Compares the reading speed of 32 trained, normal vision adults with four different 
forms of equivalent power optical devices: spectacles, hand magnifier, stand magnifier, and 
telemicroscope. Following a brief practice period with each device, each subject read aloud 
a baseline paragraph with best distance correction followed by one paragraph with each of 
the four optical devices. Testing was done monocularly. Paragraphs were equivalent fifth 
grade level passages from the gort. Time required to read each paragraph was recorded and 
converted to words per minute. Subjects also were asked to rate the devices from most to 
least preferred. Reading speed with all four devices was significantly slower than the base- 
line reading speed with normal correction. Spectacles, hand magnifier, and stand magnifier 
were not found to have significant differences among themselves in reading speed. Rate 
with the telemicroscope was significantly slower than with the other devices. Order of pref- 
erences was stand magnifier, hand magnifier, spectacles, and telemicroscope, respectively. 

Eldred, Kia B. (1992, January). Optimal illumination for reading in patients with 
age-related maculopathy. Optometry and Vision Science, 69, 46-50. 

Designs a study to determine optimal levels of illumination for patients with age- 
related macular degeneration (armd). armd patients represent about one-third of the low 
vision population in the U.S., with the incidence expected to increase due to the increase in 
the population of elderly. Subjects included 18 patients, ages 59 to 97 years, who had been 
diagnosed with inactive disciform or atrophic age-related maculopathy. Patients were asked 
to perform a simulated reading task in which groups of random letters and words were pre- 
sented at six illumination levels. Number of correct responses per minute was calculated 
(crpm), and the light level under which the greatest number of crpm was taken as the opti- 
mal illumination level. In addition, patients were asked to read three paragraphs of sixth 
grade reading level material, one paragraph of which was read as a pretest at normal room 
illumination before optimal level was established. Of the other two, one was read at optimal 
illumination level and the other at room illumination. Print size appropriate for each patient 
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was determined and used, while reading distance was also determined for each patient. The 
findings suggested that optimal level of illumination was patient specific. Five patients had 
the most cwpm under the highest illumination level, while two patients had the most cwpm 
under the lowest illumination levels. Eleven of the 18 patients preferred higher illumination 
levels than normal. 



VI-2 Hearing impaired 

Donin, Janet; Doehring, Donald G.; & Browns, Freda. (1991, July/September). 
Text comprehension and reading achievement in orally educated hearing-impaired 
children. Discourse Processes t 14, 307-337. 

Investigates oral text comprehension and reading comprehension in good and poor 
readers within a severe to profoundly deaf orally educated population. Two studies are 
reported. In Study 1, 48 prelingually deaf children, aged 7 to 18, served as subjects. All 
were enrolled in an oral-aural English language program in Ottawa and Montreal. Each sub- 
ject had a folktale presented orally by one experimenter and were to retell it to a second per- 
son. Recall protocols were matched to the original text for propositional content and coded 
for recall and for text-based inferences. Based on scores from the Reading Comprehension 
subtest of the sat, children were divided into those reading at about second grade level, 
those reading at about fourth to sixth grade level, and those reading above sixth grade level. 
The three types of text-based responses analyzed (recalled, forming the basis for inference, 
and recalled plus forming the basis for inference for each age group) all increased with age. 
Results for the better readers paralleled results previously found for normal hearing subjects. 
Poor readers demonstrated low levels of oral story comprehension. Study 2 compared older 
poor readers with younger subjects testing at the same reading level. Studied was children's 
comprehension of three written texts varying along two dimensions: narrative versus proce- 
dural structure, and fiction versus nonfiction. A subgroup of those in the first study served 
as subjects. Subjects read and then recalled each passage. Subjects at the same reading lev- 
els did not exhibit the same levels of comprehension. Results indicated that knowledge of 
reading level cannot be used to predict an individual's ability to acquire information from 
text. Characteristics such as age and linguistic experience affect familiarity with both text 
content and structure and must be taken into account. 

Robertson, Lyn, & Flexer, Carol. (1991, Winter). Hearing impairment need not 
mean reading with difficulty. Ohio Reading Teacher, 25, 32-38. 

Cites results of a questionnaire completed by 54 parents of children with a hearing 
impairment, all of whom had been taught to develop language through the Auditory-Verbal 
Approach. Children ranged in age from 6 to 19 years and were from all regions of the 
United States and from the Toronto, Ontario, area of Canada. Slightly over 80% had a 
severe profound or profound hearing loss with the rest showing a moderate to moderate- 
severe loss. All but one of the subjects were attending or had attended schools in which they 
were placed in regular classrooms; 44 were mainstreamed for all of their schooling. The 
average age for beginning to read was 5.3 years, with a range from 3 to 10 years of age. 
Twenty-three of the parent respondents indicated that their child read better than average; 
another 23 checked that their child read as well as average; 5 marked that their child read 
less well than average. All but 4 children were reported as doing some reading each week 
beyond their school work, and 76% were reported as liking to read. 
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Kretschmer, Robert E. (1989, September). Pragmatics, reading, and writing: 
Implications for hearing impaired individuals. Topics in Language Disorders, 9, 
17-32. 

Reviews the literature on the relations among language, thought, affect, and context 
and then discusses these areas and the research as they apply to the hearing impaired popu- 
lation. Literacy skills of hearing impaired individuals are discussed. Implications are pre- 
sented for intervention based on findings from research. 

LoMaglio, Larry J. (1991, July). Using the toefl to measure the reading profi- 
ciency levels of deaf college applicants. American Annals of the Deaf, 136, 261- 
264. 

Initiates a study to ascertain whether the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(toefl) score of 400 to 425 equates to an eighth grade reading level. The toefl and the cat 
were administered to 41 hearing foreign students. Subjects were classified into five cate- 
gories depending on their toefl scores. Forty percent of the 33 subjects who attained a 
toefl score above 425 attained a reading score of less than eighth grade level on the cat. 
The author recommends that the toefl not be used as the sole testing instrument to deter- 
mine reading ability and general English language proficiency of hearing-impaired inter- 
national students. 

Hanson, Vicki L.; Goodell, Elizabeth W.; & Perfetti, Charles A. (1991, 
June). Tongue-twister effects in the silent reading of hearing and deaf college stu- 
dents. Journal of Memory and Language, 30, 319-330. 

Ascertains whether deaf college students use a phonological code in the silent read- 
ing of tongue-twister sentences. Subjects included 16 profoundly deaf college students, all 
of whom had deaf parents, and 16 hearing undergraduates. Two of the deaf students were 
subsequently dropped from the study due to inadequate performance on a number recall 
task. Stimuli consisted of 144 alveolar stop, alveolar fricative, and control sentences placed 
into three sets of 48 syntactically matched sentences, differing in the initial consonants of 
the content words. Half of the stimuli were semantically unacceptable, and half were seman- 
tically acceptable. Subjects saw one of two sets of five numbers, one set in which the num- 
bers began with the alveolar stop and the second in which the numbers began with the alve- 
olar fricative. They w*re then asked to read each sentence and decide whether it made sense; 
finally they were to recall the numbers. Half of the sentences were done with the number 
memory recall followed by 72 trials without the memory load. Data were analyzed to deter- 
mine if performance on tongue-twister sentences differed from that on control sentences. All 
subjects made more errors on acceptability judgments for tongue-rwister sentences than for 
control sentences. More acceptability judgment errors occurred when the tongue-twister 
sentences and the memory load numbers were phonetically similar. Deaf subjects were 
faster but less accurate than hearing subjects in responding. It is argued that the findings 
indicate that a phonological code is used in silent reading by both hearing and deaf subjects. 

Paul, Peter V., & Gustafson, Glenn. (1991, July/ August). Comprehension of 
high frequency multimeaning words by students with hearing impairment. 
Remedial and Special Education, 12, 52-62. 

Assesses and compares hearing and hearing-impaired students* comprehension of 
high frequency multimeaning words. Subjects included 42 hearing-impaired students, ages 
10.7 to 18.11, and 42 normal hearing controls, ages 8.0 to 10.11. Hearing impaired subjects 1 
scores on the sat ranged from 1.8 to 9.5 in comprehension and from 0.2 to 6.5 grade levels 
in vocabulary. Word meaning was assessed by means of a 60-item, multiple-choice picture 
vocabulary test; of Jhe 60 items, 45 required selecting two correct meanings. Hearing chil- 
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dren performed significantly better than did the hearing-impaired group. Both groups select- 
ed primary meanings more often than secondary ones. Both groups' ability to select two 
meanings of words did not improve with age. ~ coefficient of correlation of .54 was found 
between selecting two meanings and reading vocabulary for hearing pupils, For the hearing- 
impaired, the coefficient was .63. Coefficients between selecting two meanings with reading 
comprehension scores were .56 for hearing and .45 for hearing-impaired. 

Gray, Colin; Banks, James; Fyfe, Ronald; & Morris, Anne. (1992, February). 
The use of verbatim and schematic strategies on the recall of written stories by 
deaf and hearing children. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 62, 88-105. 

Researches the extent to which deaf children make use of schemata when reading 
stories. Participating in the study were 22 severely prelingually deaf children (mean ca = 1 1 
years old) and two hearing control groups of 24 children each, one matched for reading level 
(younger hearing), and one matched for ca (older hearing). Children were presented with 
four stories to read, each of which varied from one to three episodes in length. For each 
story a set of corresponding pictures were presented in scrambled order and children were to 
arrange the pictures appropriately for the story structure. In addition, a modified cloze test 
and a memory-for-story-detail test were given following each story. Instructions were given 
using a sign system. Three of the stories had a similar theme while the fourth story had a 
different theme from the others. As much as possible, the same vocabulary was used across 
all four stories. Performance for any of the groups on picture arrangement was not impaired 
by increasing story length. Both the deaf and the older hearing group did poorest on the 
shortest story. The deaf group did best on Story 2 (two episodes), while both hearing groups 
performed better on the longest story. Hearing children performed significantly better than 
deaf children on the cloze test. Thus it appears that deaf children were reading and extract- 
ing and storing the main story line as were hearing children. However, deaf children did 
appear to use the presence of certain story features which hearing children did not. 



VI-3 Mentally retarded 

Letchman, Helen; Finn, David M.; & Aldridge, Jerry. (1991, October). 
Environmental print as strategy for developmental literacy of young atypical chil- 
dren. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 73, 413-414. 

Describes a literary program used with 12 children enrolled in an early childhood 
education class for the disabled. Children had been identified as educable mentally retarded, 
speech impaired, emotionally disturbed, and orthopedically impaired. The teaching strategy 
employed an in-depth study of a different letter of the alphabet each week, including visual, 
tactile, kinesthetic, and verbal firsthand experiences. Although data are not presented, it is 
reported that children's attention span increased, parents' participation increased, children's 
attitudes became more positive, there was more active participation in reading, and greater 
cooperation between home and school. 

^Gast, David L.; Doyle, Patricia Munson; Wolery, Mark; Ault, Melinda 
Jones; & Farmer, Jacqueline A. (1991, July). Assessing the acquisition of inci- 
dental information by secondary-age students with mental retardation: Comparison 
of response prompting strategies. American Journal of Mental Retardation, 96, 63- 



Compares the effectiveness and efficiency of four response prompting conditions 
used with four mentally retarded individuals, ages 15 to 19. Standard-Binet iqs ranged from 
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29 to 50. Stimuli consisted of 20 words related to recipes. Eight words were targeted for 
instruction through various pre- and posttest conditions. Students were taught the words in 
pairs in daily sessions 5 days a week. Response prompting conditions included progressive 
time delay, progressive time delay with descriptive verbal praise, system of least prompts, 
and system of least prompts with descriptive verbal praise. Maintenance and acquisition of 
incidental information was assessed when it was (1) embedded in the prompts of the system 
of least prompts procedure, (2) included in the descriptive praise statements following cor- 
rect performance with the progressive time delay and system of least prompts procedures, 
and (3) not presented. Each of the four response prompting strategies was effective in teach- 
ing three students to read 8 recipe words and one student to read 4 words. Using traditional 
measures of efficiency such as number of trials, errors, and minutes of instruction time to 
criterion, no consistent advantage was found for any of the four instructional conditions. 
Incidental information was acquired, even though it was not directly targeted for instruction. 



VI-4 Neurologically impaired/brain damaged 

Germant , Mary Jo, & Pierce, Robert S. (1992, April). Contextual influences in 
reading comprehension aphasia. Brain and Language, 42, 308-319. 

Studies the effects of predictive and nonpredictive narrative contexts on reading 
comprehension of subsequent sentences by aphasic individuals. Subjects included 12 adults 
between the ages of 52 and 83 who exhibited aphasia as a result of a single left hemisphere 
cerebrovcascular accident. Of this group, 7 were designated as nonfluent and 5 as fluent 
based on an analysis of language samples from conversation and picture description and by 
two speech-language pathologists. Stimuli included reversible passive sentences presented 
in three conditions; (1) isolation, (2) preceded by predictive narratives, and (3) preceded by 
nonpredictive narratives. A fourth condition presented the predictive narratives without the 
reversible passive target sentences. Versions of the task were developed so that each sen- 
tenced occurred as a predictive narrative with a target sentence, a nonpredictive narrative 
with a target sentence, a predictive narrative without a target sentence, or in isolation. After 
reading each narrative, it was removed and subjects were asked to respond to a question per- 
taining to the action by pointing to one of two possible noun choices. It was found that 
apnasics comprehended the written reversible passive sentences better when they were pre- 
ceded by either predictive or nonpredictive narratives than in isolation. Subjects did not 
comprehend the predictive narratives presented without the subsequent target sentences 
more accurately than they comprehended the target sentences presented in isolation. 

Miceli, Gabriele; Giustolisi, Laura; & Caramazza, Alfonso. (1991, May). 
The interaction of lexical and nonlexical processing mechanisms: Evidence from 
anomia. Cortex, 27 \ 57-80. 

Reports a case study of a 45-year-old, right-handed male with no known history of 
ld but with increasingly frequent and severe seizures. Immediately following surgery, the 
patient was severely anomic, but his single-word comprehension appeared to be normal and 
comprehension of written and spoken text was impaired only mildly. The naming disorder 
was independent of input modality and resulted in an inability to respond to low-frequency 
items. The patient's performance on repeated administration of the same set of pictures for 
oral naming and for written naming indicated that both tasks were disrupted to a similar 
extent. The profile of the naming disorder was consistent with damage to phonological and 
orthographic output lexicons. However, the patient was able to read aloud words with lexi- 
cally-assigned stress, and to write to dictation words whose spelling was also determined 
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lexically. The findings were interpreted as being consistent with the notion that phonologi- 
cal and orthographic output lexicons are distinct but interact with nonlexical conversion 
mechanisms. 

Hanley, J. Richard, & Kay, Janice. (1992, March). Does letter-by-letter reading 
involve the spelling system? Neuropsychologia, 30, 237-256. 

Presents a case study of a letter-by-letter adult reader in an attempt to evaluate two 
conflicting accounts of the compensatory strategies used in such reading. Previous research 
has indicated that letter-by-letter readers can be separated into two types. Letter-by-letter 
reading is defined as a form of acquired dyslexia in which patients appear to read single 
words by identifying one letter at a time. Type 1 are good spellers but have severe letter 
recognition difficulties. However, they are able to read words accurately when they can cor- 
rectly identify the letters. Type 2 often are better at letter recognition than Type 1 patients, 
but often read words incorrectly even when the letters have been correctly identified. The 
case study presented is of a Type 2 reader whose spelling and reading seemed to be 
impaired in different ways. The patient was a 32-year-old male who had a right homony- 
mous hemioanopia with sparing of the macula and a right hemiparesis with right hemianas- 
thesia. Mild expressive dysphasia also was present. Tests indicated that reading and spelling 
were both impaired, but in different ways. Spelling errors consisted largely of phonological 
regularizations, while there were almost no regularizations among his reading errors. The 
latter were largely visual paralexias and letter misidentifications. It is argued that the patient 
does have lexical representation available in the spelling system, but it can be accessed only 
while reading and not while spelling. The pattern is explained in terms of compensatory 
mechanisms that access the reading lexicon. 

Podoll, Klaus; Schwarz, Michael; & Noth, Johannes. (1991, June). Language 
functions in progressive supranuclear palsy. Brain, 114, 1457-1472. 

Studies language functions in six patients with clinically diagnosed progressive 
supranuclear palsy. The patients, aged 59 to 76, were all native German speakers and con- 
formed to the characteristic pattern of subcortical dementia. A group of ten healthy male 
volunteers, matched with respect to sex, age, and formal education, were used as ocr^ols. In 
addition to neurological and neuropsychological clinical examinations, all subjects were 
administered the following tests: multiple choice vocabulary. German version of the wais, 
and the Aachen Aphasia Test. Dysarthria, reading difficulties, and disturbances of handwrit- 
ing were found in all patients but not in controls. Some patients exhibited other deficits such 
as visual dyslexia, constructional dysgraphia, and an increased rate of self-corrections and 
misnamings in object confrontation naming. Because naming errors in many instances 
referred to an object visually similar to the target object, it was felt that visual misperception 
was the major cause cf the naming disorder. 

Friederici, Anngela D., & Frazier, Lyn. (1992). Thematic analysis in agrammat- 
ic comprehension: Structures and task demands. Brain and Language, 42, 1-29. 

Reports a series of four experiments investigating the ability of aphasics to assign 
thematic roles during sentence comprehension. Experiment 1 included seven patients with 
Broca's aphasia and agrammatic output and five patients with paragrammatic output, four of 
whom were classified as Wernicke's aphasics. All patients had lesions in the left hemi- 
sphere; all were native speakers of German. A sentence-picture matching task was used to 
evaluate comprehension of different grammatical constructions. In Experiment 2, five of the 
Broca's patients and four of the Wernicke's patients for the previous experiment were 
employed as subjects. Again a sentence-matching paradigm was used, but this time subjects 
had to listen to the sentence in the absence of the relevant picture set. Broca's patients had 
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more problems in assigning the correct thematic roles in Experiment 2 than in Experiment 1 . 
Wernicke's patients did not show the same decline in performance. In Experiment 3, the 
main verb was placed in the sentence final position, thereby affecting the performance of 
Wernicke's ?phasics but not Broca's aphasics. In Experiment 4, subjects' verbal memory 
span was investigated under immediate and delayed recall conditions. Normal subjects were 
included as controls. Both groups of aphasics demonstrated verbal memory span decrease 
when compared to controls. The data are interpreted as supporting the view that the gram- 
mar of agrammatic aphasic patients is generally intact. Their behavior is attributed to a com- 
putational deficit which may be related to the patients' loss of automatic syntactic processes. 

Fromm, Davida; Holland, Audrey L.; Nebes, Robert D.; & Oakley, Mary 
Ann. (1991, September). A longitudinal study of word-reading in Alzheimer's dis- 
ease: Evidence from the National Adult Reading Test. Cortex, 27, 367-376. 

Conducts a longitudinal investigation of word reading ability in Alzheimer's disease. 
Subjects included 18 Alzheimer's patients and 20 normal elderly individuals. Test materials 
included a modification of the National Adult Reading Test (nart) in which a list of 30 
words was selected for administration; a measure of word fluency; the Boston Naming Test; 
the Reading Subtest of the Western Aphasia Battery, two measures of recall (figure and 
story); and sets from Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices to assess visuospatial percep- 
tual function and nonverbal intelligence. Error responses to the 30 nart words were classi- 
fied into one of three categories: real word, phonetically possible, and phonetically impossi- 
ble. Longitudinal data on the nart and other neuropsychological tests were collected at 
yearly intervals. Data are reported for the initial testing and two subsequent years. At each 
test date, Alzheimer's patients pronounced significantly fewer words correctly than did the 
elderly controls. Alzheimer's patients showed significant decline in performance over time. 
nart scores were significantly correlated with dementia severity in Alzheimer's patients at 
final testing only, indicating that the nart is sensitive to dementia severity only at the later 
stages of the disease. 

Diesfeldt, Han F.A. (1991, August). Impaired phonological reading in primary 
degenerative dementia. Brain, 114, 1631-1646. 

Profiles a patient with preserved and impaired capacities suffering from primary 
degenerative dementia of unknown etiology. The patient, a 56-year-old Dutch housewife, 
had lost the ability to read, to write, and to do needlework. She needed assistance in cook- 
ing, in dressing, and in doing simple household tasks. Eventually she was admitted to a psy- 
chogeriatric nursing home. Results of the neuropsychological investigations showed no 
motor or sensory deficits, and no visual or hearing problems. Calculation ability was severe- 
ly disturbed. Many of her verbal statements lacked normal grammatical sentence structure. 
She showed severe difficulties with comprehension of spoken sentences. She was able to 
read some isolated words, but experienced severe problems in reading sentences. She could 
correctly read irregular words, but had difficulty reading pronounceable nonwords. Nouns 
and adjectives were read more easily than inflected verbs; she had difficulty reading func- 
tion words. In reading aloud she made visual and morphological errors, but no semantic 
errors. The selective impairment of phonological reading in the context of partially pre- 
served semantic abilities was interpreted by the author as a confirmation of the dissociability 
of language functions in primary degenerative dementia. 

Rapp, Brenda C, & Caramazza, Alfonso. (1991, August). Spatially determined 
deficits in letter and word processing. Cognitive Neuropsychology, 8, 275-31 1. 

Describes the reading performance of a brain-damaged subject, a 62-year-old female 
who was an avid reader. Since damage to her brain following coronary bypass surgery, she 
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claimed that she had to identify most letters of a word, one at a time, before she could recog- 
nize the word. Reading response times increased as a function of word length for both hori- 
zontally and vertically displayed words. Lexical decision times for words and nonwords 
were similar. When allowed unlimited exposure duration to a word, the patient generally 
identified most of the letters in a word either audibly or subvocally before producing the 
word. When a letter error was made, the pronunciation was in keeping with the misidentifi- 
cation. High frequency words were read with greater accuracy than were low frequency 
words. Letter omissions and substitutions resulting in nonwords occurred on the right side of 
words. No semantic errors were made. Accuracy in recognizing letter strings that were 
spelled aloud to her was 77% for words and 65% for nonwords. Additional testing resulted 
in no evidence that the patient accessed the meaning of words she was unable to identify 
correctly. It was found that the patient was impaired in a number of nonreading tasks. The 
results are interpreted within a multistage model of prelexical visual/perceptual processing. 
The patients letter-by- letter reading performance is explained in terms of deficits at retino- 
centric and stimulus-centered levels of representation. 

Baynes, Kathleen; Tramo, Mark Jude; & Gazzaniga, Michael S. (1992, 
February). Reading with a limited lexicon in the right hemisphere of a callosotomy 
patient. Neuropsychologic 30, 187-200. 

Observes and reports the language system of a callosotomy patient. The patient, a 
female in her late 40s, had undergone a single stage callosotomy for intractable primary 
complex partial seizures seven years earlier. Observations made soon after surgery suggest- 
ed that she had some limited reading in her right hemisphere but could not read rapidly 
enough to comprehend tachistoscopically presented words. While she could match a word 
with a picture presented to her lvf with some degree of accuracy, she demonstrated no com- 
prehension of words displayed to the lvf. A series of five experiments were then undertaken 
to determine whether she could read in her right hemisphere. Results indicated that the 
patient could make some lexical decisions in the rigm hemisphere. The patient was only one 
of three in a series in which any right hemisphere language capacity had been demonstrated. 
The authors discuss the significance of studying such patients to aid in understanding the 
role of the right hemisphere in normal and dysfunctional language. 

Caramazza, Alfonso, & Hillis, Argye E. (1990, March). Where do semantic 
errors come from? Cortex, 26, 95-122. 

Presents case study information from two brain-damaged adult subjects attending 
outpatient rehabilitation services at a large medical center. Subjects were tested on a variety 
of tasks to identify the locus of damage in lexical processing that give use to their semantic 
errors. Both subjects made semantic errors in lexical production tasks involving speech pro- 
duction. Neither subject produced semantic errors in tasks involving writing or comprehen- 
sion. Probability of semantic error was affected by semantic category and word frequency 
and grammatical class. Neither subject could read novel words and neither subject produced 
visual paralexias in reading. Subjects' patterns reflect an assumption of selective damage at 
the level of the phonological output lexicon. 

Hillis, Argye E., & Caramazza, Alfonso. (1991, December). Deficit to stimu- 
lus-centered, letter shape representations in a case of "'unilateral neglect." 
Neuropsychologia, 29, 1223-1240. 

Describes a brain damaged female subject whose pattern of performance in different 
reading tasks is explained by attributing it to damage at a level of the word recognition 
process in which a representation with stimulus-centered, rather than retinal- or word- 
centered, coordinates is processed. The subject, age 57, had completed ninth grade and had 
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sustained a stroke prior to the case study in which there was damage to the right parietal- 
occipital region. The patient was asked to read aloud more than 2,000 words and pseudo- 
words designed to identify the effects on accuracy and error types of various orthographic 
and lexical dimensions of stimuli, topographic transformations of print, location on the 
page, and spacing between letters. Her errors were predominantly on the left haif of words, 
irrespective of word length. Format and type of stimulus input affected her performance. 
She made essentially equivalent numbers of errors in ail positions of words in vertically 
printed stimuli, and she made errors at the end of words reading mirror-reversed stimuli. 
She did not make spatially-specific errors in the recognition of aurally spelled words. 
Adding a prefix narrowed the probability that she would make an error on the stem, but 
adding a suffix increased the possibility of such an error. Reading performance was not 
affected by the physical location of words on the page; however, word length and spacing 
between letters did affect reading. The findings are interpreted and discussed in terms of a 
model of visual word recognition proposed by the authors. 

Bisiacchi, Patrizia S.; Cipolotti, Lisa; & Denes, Gianfranco. (1989, May). 
Impairment in processing meaningless verbal material in several modalities: The 
relationship between short term memory and phonological skills. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 41 A, °93-3!9. 

Studies phonological processing abilities in a patient who had suffered focal brain 
damage, which was followed by selective impairment in nonword reading, writing, and rep- 
etition. There also was a short term memory deficit specific for auditorily presented verbal 
material. The patient, a 24-year-old Italian female, had attended school for a total of 8 years. 
She was presented with a list of 80 words and nonwords in both the written and auditory 
modalities. Her performance in each modality was perfect. When asked to read a list of 139 
words, she read 135 correctly. However, her reading of a list of pronounceable nonwords 
was only 63% correct. Her performance was similar in writing words and nonwords. Her 
repetition of words was almost perfect, but she showed mild impairment for repetitions on 
nonwords. She was able to perform perfectly tasks involving phonemic manipulation and 
awareness. The data are interpreted as demonstrating that acquired impairment in nonword 
reading, writing, repetition, and immediate memory may occur in spite of good phonologi- 
cal processing abilities. Discussed is the role of short term memory in processing meaning- 
less verbal material. 



VI-5 Other atypical learners 

Fehrenbach, Carolyn R. (1991, Summer). Gifted/average readers: Do they use 
the same reading strategies? Gifted Child Quarterly, 35, 125-127. 

Employs think aloud protocol analysis in comparing the reading processing strate- 
gic nf gifted readers with those of average readers. Subjects included a random sample of 
30 gifted and 30 average readers from a population of 300 eighth, tenth, and twelfth grade 
students, wisc-r and itbs scores were used in identifying gifted and average readers. 
Students were met individually in two 1-hour sessions in which they were asked to verbalize 
their thoughts as they read aloud from five narrative passages, ranging from easy to difficult. 
Protocols were analyzed into 14 strategy categories. Differences between frequencies of 
strategies used by gifted and average readers were treated with anOva procedures. Gifted 
readers used six strategies significantly more than average readers: rereading, inferring, ana- 
lyzing structure, watching or predicting, evaluating, and relating to content area. Average 
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readers used two ineffective strategies significantly more than gifted readers: word pro- 
nouncing concern and summarizing inaccurately. 

Hertzog, Christopher; Dixon, Roger A.; & Hultsch, David F. (1992, April). 
Intraindividual change in text recall of the elderly. Brain and Language, 42, 248- 
269. 

Investigates the variability in story recall performance in seven females all over the 
age of 65. Text recall was assessed by administering 25 structurally equivalent texts, each 
containing about 300 words in 24 sentences. Stories all contained about 160 propositions 
presented in an approximately linear sequence and designed to incorporate plots relevant 
and appealing to older persons and with positive outcomes. Nine plots involved female pro- 
tagonists, 9 involved male protagonists, and 7 involved couples as protagonisls. Prior to 
beginning the study, baseline text recall performance was established using three texts. 
Subjects were tested weekly with most subjects receiving three complete administrations of 
the 25-story set. Recall was assessed by having subjects write within a seven-minute period 
what they could remember. Protocols were scored for propositions recalled; three additional 
measures of recall behavior also were obtained; macrostatements, elaborations, and meta- 
statements. Large individual differences in overall recall performance were found. In addi- 
tion, there was substantial intraindividual variation in performance for all subjects. 
Performance over time differed across subjects. Stories with female protagonists and 
gender-appropriate themes yielded better recall performance than did other tests. 

Forness, Steven R.; Swanson, James M.; Cantwell, Dennis P.; Youpa, Daniel; 
& Hanna, Gregory L. (1992, February). Stimulant medication and reading per- 
formance: Follow-up on sustained dose in adhd boys with and without conduct 
disorder. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 25, 1 15-123. 

Assesses the effects of methylphenidate on reading performance in 42 boys with 
attention deficit-hyperactivity disorder (adhd). Subjects, ages 8 to 11, were selected during 
a 4-year period from referrals to a center which served children with adhd (pure group) and 
another center which served children with a range of psychiatric disorders (mixed group); 
all were determined to respond to stimulant medication. Prior to selection, each subject was 
administered the following measures: wisc-r, piat, wrmt, and Key Math Diagnostic Test. 
Following initial trials for baseline, placebo, and three dosage levels, each boy's best dose 
from among three levels of methylphenidate was determined by response to a paired- 
associate task. Each subject was then maintained on his optimal dose for 6 consecutive 
weeks and then administered a test battery. A week after the medication was removed, alter- 
nate forms of the measures were given. Subjects were then returned to their optimal dose of 
medication for another week and again retested. Dependent measures involved accuracy and 
time to complete oral reading passages on the gort and measures of time and accuracy on 
equivalent reading comprehension exercises. Subjects in the pure subgroup improved oral 
reading speed over the 6-week treatment period, dropped off the week when placed on 
placebo, and continued their progress when reinstated on the optimal dose. Mixed group 
subjects appeared to improve incrementally from each condition to the next, but the differ- 
ences were not significant. Only subjects in the mixed adhd subgroup improved their read- 
ing performance and only in correct answers to comprehension questions. 

Musen, Gail; Shimamura, Arthur P.; & Squire, Larry R. (1990, November). 
InUct text specific reading skill in amnesia. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Learning, Memory, and Cognition, 16, 1068-1076. 

Reports two experiments studying whether amnesic patients can acquire and retain 
text-specific reading skills. In Experiment 1, eight amnesic patients and nine normal con- 
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trols served as subjects. Participants were asked to read aloud, three times in succession, 
excerpts from two different short stories, each containing 20 lines of text. Reading times 
were recorded. Following the third reading of the second story, subjects were given ten 
three-alternative, forced-choice questions about each story. Reading time declined with the 
repeated reading of each story for both groups. For each group, the first reading of the sec- 
ond story took about the same time as the first reading of the first story. Controls performed 
better than amnesics on the questions about story content. In Experiment 2, the same eight 
amnesic patients and another group of eight controls were presented with excerpts from four 
short stories they were to read aloud three times in succession as in Experiment 1 . A fourth 
reading was then scheduled at one of four different delay periods: immediately, 10 minutes, 
2 hours, or 1 day later. Following the delayed reading, subjects were given a ten-item multi- 
ple-choice test to complete. Results of the first three readings were similar to those in 
Experiment 1 . Results for both groups on the delayed readings indicated that reading speed 
gradually slowed across the four delays. Reading times for the fourth reading were signifi- 
cantly faster in the immediate and the 2 hour delay conditions for both groups as compared 
to reading times in the longer delayed conditions. Amnesics performed more poorly than 
controls on the multiple-choice questions. The authors conclude that facilitated reading 
speed is dependent upon both semantic and perceptual information and that such data can be 
supported by nondeclarative memory. 

Mayes, Andrew R.; Poole, Vivien; & Gooding, Patricia. (1991, September). 
Increased reading speed for words and pronounceable non- words: Evidence of pre- 
served priming in amnesics. Cortex, 27, 403-415. 

Compares 12 amnesics with various etiologies with 12 matched control subjects on 
tasks examining increase in reading speed for lists of words shown several times. Materials 
consisted of lists of words and nonwords which were shown several times and read twice 
during a training phase. After a 4 minute delay the reading speed for the primed lists was 
compared with that for unprimed lists. No nonspecific practice effects were noted. Amnesics 
showed an equal proportional increase in reading speed for primed words list to that of their 
controls. Amnesics* reading speed for nonword lists increased slightly more than that of 
controls. 

Biklen, Douglas, & Schubert, Annegret. (1991, November/December). New 
words: The communication of students with autism. Remedial and Special 
Education, 12, 46-57. 

Reports on the effects of facilitated communication, a method used to aid autistic 
children to unlock their ideas and to communicate through typing. Subjects were 21 children 
identified as autistic. Data collection included observations of children in their classrooms 
while not using facilitated communication; observations while using facilitated communica- 
tion with a teacher, teaching assistant, or speech therapist in the classroom and/or in a 
speech therapy room; collection of typed output of children from such sessions; and video- 
taping of the children using facilitated communication in classrooms and therapy sessions. 
Facilitated communication contains the following elements: physical support, initial training 
introduction, maintaining focus, avoiding testing for competence, set-work, and fading 
physical support over time. Data were collected for over 6 months. Examples of children's 
written work are presented. Children showed unexpected literacy and numeracy skills. The 
authors conclude that their findings challenge traditional assumptions about the ability of 
autistics to analyze and use language. 

Hughes, Jan; Worchel, Frances; Stanton, Shari; Stanton, Harrison; & Hall, 
Becky. (1990, Winter). Selective memory for positive and negative story content 
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in children with high self- and peer-ratings of symptoms of depression. School 
Psychology Quarterly, 5, 265-279. 

Administers the Children's Depression Inventory (cdi) and Peer Nomination 
Inventory for Depression (pnid) to 322 sixth grade children and analyzes the patterns of 
children with high or low symptoms on either when recalling a story. On the cdi, 40 chil- 
dren scored in the top 13% and were classified as depressed, while 49 children were classi- 
fied on the basis of their scores as nondepressed. The top and bottom 10% of children with 
scores on the pnid were classified as depressed (n=30) and nondepressed (n=32), respective- 
ly. A total of 38% of children were classified as depressed on both measures. Children lis- 
tened to a story read to them as they followed along. The 700-word story, written for the 
study by one of the authors, included 10 positive and 10 negative events. Subjects were 
asked to recall in writing all they could of the story; a recognition test also was adminis- 
tered, anova type procedures were performed for cdi and pnid groups for each memory 
task. Subjects with high depressive ratings tended to underrecognize negative events and tox 
overreport positive events. 
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